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ST. JOHN’S GATE, CLERKENWELL, 





SIXTY YEARS OF SUCCESS 


HAVE PROVED BEYOND QUESTION THAT 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Possesses extraordinary properties for promoting the Growth and 
Improving and Beautifying the Human Hair, 


THE BEARD, WHISKERS, anp MUSTACHOES. 


Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage’of RoyaLty and the ARIsTOCRAcy 
throughout Europe; while its introduction into the Nursery of Royalty, and the numerous 
Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits, 
—Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that 


size, 21s. 





ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


An Oriental Botanical preparation for Improving and Beautifying the Complexion and Skin. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and longevity by the proper 
mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


compounded of Oriental Ingredients, is of inestimable value in improving and beautifying 
the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath sweet and pure. It 
eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and pre- 
serves the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness.—Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

CAUTION.—The name “ ROWLANDS?’ ” precedes that of the article on the wrapper 
or label of each. Sold by A. Rownanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Beware of Spurious Imitations!! 





THE STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES, 
WITH THE MEANS OF CURE. 
RICHARD’S Dandelion, Camomile, Rhubarb, and Ginger Pills. —The 


candid avowal of the ingredients contained in these pills, it is hoped, will overcome that 
prejudice which exists amongst the educated classes against ‘‘ Patent Medicines,’’ and prove 
that they are no nostrum to be palmed off on the public by an ignorant empiric as a panacea 
for all disorders, but a valuable medicine, carefully prepared by a qualified practitioner, and 
offered as a safe, simple, and efficacious remedy for indigestion, constipation, liver and 
stomach complaints. 
Prepared only by Mr. Pricuarp, Apothecary, 65, Charing-cross, and to be had of all 
Vendors, in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.—Post free. 





Old Doctor Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla. 
HE Sarsaparilla Pills and All-healing Ointment. The world-wide celebrity 


of these medicines, and their superiority over all other preparations of Sarsaparilla, is con- 
firmed by the testimony of thousands who are deriving the greatest benefit from their use. In 
all irregularities of the system—facial eruptions, cutaneous disorders, and all complaints aris- 
ing from a vitiated condition of the blood—these medicines afford an immediate relief, and _re- 
store health to the constitution. Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 248, Strand, London, 
J. J. Hatipay and Co., sole proprietors.—To be had of all dealers in genuine patent medicines 
in town and country. 

CAUTION.—Beware of spurious imitations, 
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LIFE AND LABOURS OF DR. HENDERSON. 
. Now ready, 
\ EMOIR of the REV. E. HENDERSON, D.D., Ph.D. By THULIA §. 


, HENDERSON. Including his labours in Denmark, Iceland, and Russia, in connec- 
tion with the British and Foreign Bible Society, Tutorship at Hoxton and Highbury Col- 
leges, &c. Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 8s. cloth. 


London: Knicur and Son, Clerkenwell Close. 





Just published, in 8vo., price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


N SOME of the GROUNDS of DISSATISFACTION with MODERN 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE ; a Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, by EDMUND BECKETT DENISON, M.A., Q.C. 


London: Jonn Henry and James Parker, 877, Strand. 





Just published, in feap. 4to., cloth, price 25s. 
HE NOBLE AND GENTLE MEN OF ENGLAND; or, Notes touching 
the Arms and Descents of the Ancient Knightly and Gentle Houses of England, arranged 
in their respective Counties. Attempted by EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY, Esgq., M.A., 
one of the Knights of the Shire for the County of Warwick. 


Westminster: Joun Bowyer Nicuots and Sons. 





Post 8vo., cloth boards, price 5s. 


i ISTORY OF ROME, from a.p. 96 to the Fall of the Western Empire. 


By the Rev. R. W. BROWNE, M.A., Ph.D. 
By the same Author :— 


HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Times to a.p. 96. Post 8vo., cloth, 


boards, 5s. 
HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 
Post 8vo., cloth, boards, 5s. 4d. 


Socrety ror Promotinc Curist1AN KNowLEepDGE:—Depositories, 77, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, E.C.; 16, Hanover- 
street, Regent-street, W.; and by the Booksellers. 


COUNTY HISTORIES. 
YRIDGE’S HISTORY OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 2 vols. folio, half 


crimson morocco, with upwards of 400 engravings, many very scarce. £16 16s. 
Another copy, 2 vols. folio plates, half purple morocco. £6 6s. 





JAKER’S HISTORY OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 2 vols. folio, half- 
Russia gilt, and gilt edges, plates new. £9 9s. 
Another copy, half crimson morocco, plates. £9 9s. 


Another copy, 5 parts, new plates. £5 5s. 


Several parts, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the above work, to complete sets. 
j ORTON’S NATURAL HISTORY OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, folio, 
fine copy, antique calf, plates. £1 10s. 
Another copy, calf neat, plates. £1 5s. 
Northampton: Ase and Sons, Booksellers 
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REV. DR. PUSEY’S WORKS. 
8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
) ARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER PROHIBITED 
BY HOLY SCRIPTURE, AS UNDERSTOOD BY THE CHURCH FOR 
1,500 YEARS, By E. B. PUSEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christ Church. 


8vo., price 6d. 
A LETTER on the PROPOSED CHANGE in the LAWS PROHIBITING 
MARRIAGE BETWEEN THOSE NEAR OF KIN. By E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 
8vo., price 5s. 
CONFESSION.—The Church of England leaves her Children free to whom 
to open their Griefs. By E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 


8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
COLLEGIATE and PROFESSORIAL TEACHING and DISCIPLINE. 
By E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 
Seventh Edition, 16mo., price 6d. 


A LETTER to the LATE BISHOP OF LONDON. By E. B. Pusey, D.D. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and J. Parker; and sold by F. and J. Rivineron. 


MESSRS. PARKER’S FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


OME ACCOUNT of DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, 

FROM RICHARD II. to HENRY VIII. With Notices of Foreign Examples, and 
numerous Illustrations of Existing Remains from Original Drawings. Vol. III. By the 
Editor of “The Glossary of Architecture.” 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


NCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS IN EUROPE, with numerous 
Illustrations from Cotemporary Monuments. By JOHN HEWITT, Member of the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain. Second (and concluding) Volume, comprising 
the Period from the Fourteenth to the Seventeenth Century. Medium 8vo. 
[ Nearly ready. 


\ ONUMENTAL BRASSES. —A MANUAL FOR THE STUDY OF 

MONUMENTAL BRASSES; with Numerous Illustrations, and a List of those re- 
maining in the British Isles. By the Rev. HERBERT HAINES, M.A, of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and Second Master of the College School, and Chaplain of the Asylum, Gloucester. 
(With the Sanction of the Oxford Architectural Society.) Medium 8vo. Price to Sub- 
scribers, Twelve Shillings. 


E HONECORT. —THE SKETCH-BOOK OF WILARS DE HONE- 
CORT, an Architect of the Thirteenth Century. Exact Facs'miles of the ori- 
ginal Drawings, with Descriptions by the late M. LASSUS of Paris, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. R. WILLIS, M.A., F.R.S., &., Jacksonian Professor of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 4to., 72 plates. 
ABtORIO DE DOMINIS.—THE LIFE AND CONTEMPORANEOUS 
CHURCH HISTORY OF ANTONIO DE DOMINIS, Archbishop of Spalatro, 
which included the Kingdoms of Dalmatia and Croatia; afterwards Dean of Windsor, 
Master of the Savoy, and Rector of West Llsley in the Church of England, in the reign of 
James I. By HENRY NEWLAND, D.D., Dean of Ferns. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


J ECTURES ON THE EPISTLE TO-THE ROMANS. By the late Rev. 
CHARLES MARRIOTT, B.D., Fellow of Oriel Coll., Oxford. 12mo. [Just ready. 


COURSE OF PAROCHIAL SERMONS. By the late Rev. R. W. 
HUNTLEY, M.A., Rector of Boxwell, Gloucestershire, and formerly Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. Str Georee Prevost, Bart. Feap. 8vo. 


| ENGLISH HOME: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS. Crown 8vo. 





ee YEARS AFTER: A Tale. Feap. 8vo. [Just ready. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James Parker. 
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MR. PLANCHE’S WORK ON HERALDRY, 


With beautifully illuminated Frontispiece, and more than Two Hundred Illustrations, from 
the most authentic sources, demy 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


I eee PURSUIVANT OF ARMS; or, Heraldry Founded on Facts. By 
J. R. PLANCHE, Rouge Croix. New Edition, with additional Notes and Illustrations. 


London: Rosert Harvwicke, 192, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





THE COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL; an Exposition in 


the very Words of Scripture. 
London: §. Bacster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 





THE LARGE-PRINT PARAGRAPH BIBLE. 
Each Book as a Pocket Volume. 
London: S. Bacster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 





Ts) BAGSTERS AIDS TO SCRIPTURE STUDY. 
Py Catalogues, by post, free. 
“ London: S. Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 





a " “ VA wy 
Che Riterary Churchman 
appears now on the Ist and 16th of each month, instead of on every alternate Saturday. 
A few alterations in arrangement have, at the suggestion of Subscribers, been made; and 
under the new Proprietary no exertions will be spared to render the Journal, in its future 
course, worthy of the long list of its learned and respected supporters. 
Subscription for the Year, 8s.; for 6 Months, 4s. 
To be obtained of any Bookseller. 
Or Stamped copies for the Year, 10s.; for 6 Months, 5s. 


Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 


7 LITERARY CHURCHMAN FOR APRIL 16, Price Fourpence, 


contains— 





Cuurcn LEGISLATION. Kaye’s Christianity in India: an Historical 


Tue “Kirk” ANnpD THE “ FREE-KIRK.”’— 
Their Principles and Position. 

Bisn.e aND Ritvat Revision. By the 
Rev. H, T. Day. 

MARRIAGE WITH A SISTER-IN-LAW.—Ser- 
mons, Pamphlets, &c. 

Cuurcu Mustc.—Hymn-books, &c. 





Narrative. 

Hirrotit1 Romani que feruntur omnia 
Grece e recognitione Pauli Antonii de 
Lagarde. 

Fearon’s Errors in Education. 

Reticious PuBLICcATIONS. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

MIscELLANEOusS,—INDEX, &c. 


Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 





‘THE PENNY POST. A Penny Magazine suitable for distribution to 


Scholars, containing numerous Tales, Anecdotes, Notes on Natural History, Church 


News, &c. 


The MAY Number contains—True Faith. 


Signs of a True Faith.—The English Re- 


formation and Value of the Prayer-book.—Testimony to the Prayer-book.—Excelsior,— 
The Footprints in the Wilderness, (with an Illustration.) —Bidpai the Philosopher, (with an 
Hlustration.)—True Benevolence.—Bethnal-Green: a Sketch.—‘* Walk by Faith.”’—TuE 
Epitor’s Box. 


London, 377, Strand: J. H. and J. Parker. 


T° AUTHORS PUBLISHING.— Advice to Authors, Inexperienced 

Writers, and Possessors of Mauuscripts on the EFFICIENT PUBLICATION of 
Works of History, Science, Law, Divinity, Travel, and Fiction, intended for general dis- 
tribution or private circulation, sent post free to orders enclosing twelve stamps addressed to 
Messrs. Saunpers, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover. square, W. 
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In one volume, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth, a New Edition, revised and enlarged, 


| ISTORY of the TRANSMISSION of ANCIENT BOOKS to MODERN 

TIMES; together.with the Process of Historical Proof; or, A Concise Account of the 
Means by which the Genuineness of Ancient Literature generally, and the Authenticity of 
Historical Works especially, are Ascertained; including Incidental Remarks upon the 
Relative Strength of the Evidence usually Adduced in Behalf of the Holy Scriptures. By 
ISAAC TAYLOR. 


Lately published, by the same Author, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
THE WORLD OF MIND. An Elementary Book. 


London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Now ready, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


()X EUCHARISTICAL ADORATION. By the Rev. JOHN KEBLE, 
M.A., Vicar of Hursley. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James PARKER. 





FOR LENT AND EASTER. 
In 2 vols., feap. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 


ISTORICAL and PRACTICAL SERMONS on the SUFFERINGS and 


RESURRECTION of OUR LORD. By One of the Writers of the “‘ Tracts for the 
Christian Seasons.” 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and Jawes PARKER. 





Just published, Second Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d., with a Portrait of the Bishop, 


IFE OF JOHN ARMSTRONG, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown, 
4 By the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A., Rector of Clewer. With an Introduction by 
SAMUEL, LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


“One of the most attractive volumes of Christian biography that has appeared since Sar- 
gent’s well-known ‘ Life of Henry Martyn.’ ’’—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and JAMEs PARKER. 





Recently published, price £1. 
SERRURERIE -DU MOYEN-AGE: LES FERRURES DE 


PORTES, par Raymonn Borpeaux; avec Dessins par Henri Gerente et G. Bouet. 
(40 planches et 47 gravures sur bois.) 
Oxford: PARKER. 
Paris: Auc. Ausry, Libraire, Rue Dauphine 16. 





In 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, AND OTHER 

AUTHORIZED BOOKS, from the Reformation; and an Attempt to ascertain how 
the Rubrics, Canons, and Customs of the Church have been understood and observed from 
the same time: with an Account of the State of Religion in England from 1640 to 1660. 
By the Rev. Tuomas Latusury, M.A., Author of “ A History of the Convocation,” “ The 
Nonjurors,” &c. 


“Mr. Lathbury’s method of dealing with the Prayer-book, the Rubrics, and the Canons is not a very 
common one: he aims at ascertaining the minds of the framers, and the interpretation put upon Books 
of Authority i in the Church from the period of the Reformation down to the accession of George III. In 
earrying out this view, he seems to us to have exercised extreme care, and to have spared no labour in 
the search for materials amongst contemporaneous and rare publications. There is a large amount 
of information in the book, not only upon ecclesiastical, but also upon gener al history ; and the style is 
at once popular and learned. One point which is striking zly brought out is the invari: able agreement be- 
tween Churchmen and Nonconformists respecting the meaning of the Rubrics and Canons : the interpre- 
tation given by the Bishops was never objected to, but they were censured for enforcing regulations, the 
meaning of which was not disputed. There is ane ntire e absence of partiality in the volume, and an evi- 
dent desire to arrive at the truth.”—Cambridje Chronicle, Nov. 6, 1858. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and JAMES PARKER. 
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DR. CUMMING’S WORKS REDUCED IN PRICE. 
OICES of the NIGHT. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 


Fifteenth Thousand, feap. 8vo., 5s., cloth. 


VOICES of the DAY. Eleventh Thousand, 5s., cloth. 
VOICES of the DEAD. Eighth Thousand, 5s., cloth. 


THE END; on, THE PROXIMATE SIGNS OF THE CLOSE OF THIS 
DISPENSATION. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Feap. 8vo., Seventh 
Thousand, price 5s., cloth. 


BENEDICTIONS; or, THE BLESSED LIFE. By the Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. Fifth Thousand, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


EXPOSITION of the PENTATEUCH. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, 


D.D., F.R.S.E. Complete in five volumes, price 20s., cloth. 
«One of the best of all Dr. Cumming’s works.” 
‘* Contains correct and lucid expositions of the leading truths of the Gospel.”—Record, 


London: Joun F. Suaw, Southampton-row and Paternoster-row. 











Second Edition, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth, 


NEW DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the GREEK, LATIN, 
i and MODERN LANGUAGES. Translated into English, and occasionally accom- 
panied with Illustrations and Explanations, Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical; together 
with Notices of Isolated Words, and of Expressions in frequent use, but very indistinctly 
or imperfectly understood. By the Author of “Live and Learn,” ‘The Newspaper and 
General Reader’s Pocket Companion,” &c. 


«‘The advantages of books of reference are now so universally acknowledged, that it would 
be superfluous to endeavour to recommend the present work by dwelling on its peculiar merits, 
Every one who takes a share in conversation, or who dips, however cursorily, into any news 
paper or other publication, will every now and then find the advantage of having access to the 
‘New Dictionary of Quotations.’ The complete and voluminous Index greatly enhances the 
value of this Dictionary. By the aid of this Index a passage may be readily found when only 
two or three words of a quotation have been caught by the ear, or remain upon the memory.” 


READ and REFLECT.—Complete, 2s. 6d., cloth, free by post, 
HE NEWSPAPER AND GENERAL READER'S POCKET COM- 
PANION;; being a Familiar Explanation of nearly 4,000 Classical and Foreign Words, 
Phrases, and Quotations, of constant occurrence in the various journals, periodicals, and 
publications of the day. By the Author of “ Live and Learn.” Ninth Thousand. 


London: J. F. Suaw, Southampton-row, and 48, Paternoster-row. 





IBRARY.—Messrs, Sacypers, Ortery, and Co.’s LIBRARY is constantly 
44 supplied with all the NEWEST WORKS (English and Foreign) on History, Philoso- 
phy, Theology, Travels, Fiction, &c. Surplus copies at greatly reduced prices. 

50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 


) ODERN BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES,—New Catalogues now ready. 
4!t —Notice to Bookbuyers.—Messrs. SAunDERS, OtLey, and Co. have a LARGE SUR- 
PLUS STOCK OF MODERN BOOKS suited to Public Libraries, Book Clubs, or Private 
Buyers, on the purchase of which a saving of about one-half may be effected. The New 
Catalogue, which is now ready, will be sent, post free, to order enclosing two stamps, to 
Messrs. SaunpERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 











Xecently published, feap. 8vo., price 2s. 


NERMONS ON THE DAILY SERVICES; Intended to Illustrate the 
Meaning and the Devotional Use of their several Parts. By the Rev. EDGAR N. 
DUMBLETON, B.A., Curate of Chislehurst. 


Oxford and London; Jonn Henry and JAMes PARKER. 
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Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, with a Frontispiece, price One Shilling, 
A NEW SERIES OF 


HISTORICAL TALES, 


Illustrating the chief events in Ecclesiastical History, British & Foreign, 
ADAPTED FOR GENERAL READING, PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, &e. 





No. I. 
THE CAVE IN THE HILLS; or, CECILIUS VIRIATHUS. 
No. IT. 


THE EXILES OF THE CEBENNA: 
A JOURNAL WRITTEN DURING THE DECIAN PERSECUTION, 
By AURELIUS GRATIANUS, Priest of the Church of Arles ; 
AND NOW DONE INTO ENGLISH. 


No. III., on May 1, 
THE CHIEF’S DAUGHTER; or, THE SETTLERS IN 
VIRGINIA. 





Tuose who know the Church to be God’s appointed instrument for the regeneration of 
mankind, and, regarding it as such, have tried to impress her claims upon others, in oppo- 
sition to the sectarianism of the day, are well aware of the difficulty they have to encounter 
in the almost universal ignorance, even amongst persons supposed to be well educated, of 
the facts of Ecclesiastical History. This is not surprising, considering how dry and unin- 
teresting to all but the divinity student are most treatises upon this subject. Yet the 
moment we turn aside from the beaten track that connects one great epoch with another, 
we find incidents of the most exciting, attractive, and instructive kind, crowding together 
with a truth more strange than fiction, and wonderfully illustrative of the progress of the 
faith and of the inner and outer life of the Church. * * * ° * 
° * ° ® * The Series of Tales now announced will embrace the most 
important periods and transactions connected with the progress of the Church in ancient 
and modern times. They will be written by authors of acknowledged merit, in a popular 
style, upon sound Church principles, and with a single eye to the inculcation of a true 
estimate of the circumstances to which they relate, and the bearing of those circumstances 
upon the history of the Church. By this means it is hoped that many, who now regard 
Church history with indifference, will be led to the perusal of its singularly interesting and 
instructive episodes. 

The series is to be conducted by a responsible editor, and it is intended that, when com- 
plete, it shall illustrate not only portions of the history of the Church in Great Britain, but 
also in her Colonies, in the different countries of Europe, and in the East. The extent of 
the series must, of course, greatly depend upon the favour and support accorded to it by 
the public. 

Each Tale, although forming a link of the entire series, will be complete in itself, enabling 
persons to subscribe to portions only, or to purchase any single Tale separately. 


Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 





LONDON: JOHN HENRY ayy JAMES PARKER. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo., containing 2,014 pp., with numerous Illustrations, handsomely 
bound in bevelled cloth boards, price £2 8s. 


} EMOIRS of LIBRARIES, including a HANDBOOK of LIBRARY 
ECONOMY. By EDWARD EDWARDS, formerly of the British Museum, and late 
Librarian of the Manchester Free Library. 

This important work has been in preparation during upwards of thirteen years, and is now 
presented to the public in a form deemed worthy of the high expectations raised through the 
detailed: prospectus so extensively circulated in 1846 and 1847, together with a series of ques- 
tions relative to the organization and economy of public libraries, in reply to which much 
valuable information has from time to time been received. Neither France nor Germany can 
boast of a work treating the subjects to which it is devoted with a similar comprehensiveness ; 
and in England, the work certainly has had no predecessor. No expense has been spared by 
the Publishers to make this truly national work perfect in every respect. The volumes contain 
the following Mlustrations:—Zvyht Copper Plates, illustrative of the Manuscripts disinterred 
at Herculaneum; Thirty-four Woodcuts of Interiors and Exteriors of celebrated Librarées ; 
Eight Lithographed Plates, containing Fac-similes of the Types employed by Early Printers ; 
Seven € Svene Rithagvegl ic Plates, exhibiting Specimens of Bookbinding, a View of St. Augus- 
tine’s Monastery at Canterbury, and several Plans of Ancient Libraries. 


TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
UNDER THE STATUTE 
“ De Examinatione Candidatorum qui non sunt de corpore Universitatis.” 
Just published, price 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 8d., 
FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DELEGACY, rendered to CON- 
VOCATION December 31, 1858. 
Also, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 10d., 
EXAMINATION PAPERS and DIVISION LISTS, &c., for the Exami- 
nation held in June, 1858. 
The Regulations for the year 1859 may be had gratis on application. 


Oxford: printed for the Delegacy, at the University Press; and sold by J. H. and 
J. Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London, 





Recently published, 2 vols., feap. 8vo., price 10s , cloth, 


Mies ONETTE: aSxercu. By the Author of “‘ The Curate of Holy Cross.” 


“The writing is far above mediocrity, and in some passages is nervous, powerful, and impressive ; 
the descriptive parts are distinguished by much care and fidelity to nature.”—Literary Gazette. 

“To all readers this novel will present the charm of an earnest and pathetic discussion of life’s trials, 
conveyed in the proper spirit to endure them ; .... the chief attraction being in the description of cha- 
racters, some of which are beautifully drawn. The style of writing, also, is peculiarly simple and grace- 
ful.”—John Bull. 

“Much praise is due to the author for the carefulness with which this tale is written. There is an air 
of reality about it. It is as if he were telling a sad chapter of his own experience.”—Daily News. 

“The tale is a most interesting one, and commends itself not less for its morale than for the easy and 
unaffected style in which the incidents are narrated.”— Morning Chronicle. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and JAMES PARKER. 





Receutly published, feap. 8vo., ds. 


HE SCHOLAR AND THE TROOPER; or, Oxford during the Great 
Rebellion. By the Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, M.A. 


“‘ Mr. Heygate has managed these discussions with much skill, and the chapters in which they occur 
will certainly not, as he seems to apprehend, be condemned as dull. ... Within those three years the star 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


“BRITISH JOURNALISM.” 


Mr. Ursan,—Your long and able re- 
view of “ Andrews’s History” of this 
department of literature has led me to 
trouble you with a few remarks on the 
subject, relative to the early history of 
newspapers, which want of space, and the 
complicated character of the political 
events of the seventeenth century, have 
induced you to mention as briefly as pos- 
sible. 

It is true, Sir, that the first supposed 
newspaper was a “Mercurie,” under the 
title of “ The English Mercurie,” and has 
been preserved as such among the Birch 
and Sloane MSS. in the British Museum ; 
it bears date A.D. 1588, and professes to 
give a detailed account of the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada: but Mr. Watts, now 
superintendent of the reading-room, de- 
tected it as a forgery, written by Lord 
Hardwicke as an experiment on the cre- 
dulity of the British public. So important 
was this discovery that Mr. Watts wrote 
a small pamphlet some years ago on this 
subject, and his testimony is confirmed by 
the existence of other numbers of the 
same spurious journal, in Lord Hardwicke’s 
hand-writing, in the same collection of 
MSS. The printed paper, both in material 
and typography, bears evidence of modern 
date. I have seen both the MSS. and the 
print, and can vouch for the accuracy of 
Mr. Watts’s statement. 

Setting this forgery aside, the first bona 
Jide newspaper was published a.p. 1603, 
and may be seen in the collection of 
“London Newspapers” made by Dr. Bur- 
ney, the largest and most complete of any 
in existence, extending, with a few missing 
numbers, from 1603 to 1857. A MS. 
catalogue of this splendid collection is 
kept among the catalogues in the reading- 
room. It is from a long and diligent 
study of this collection that Mr. Andrews 
has gleaned the materials of his “ His- 


tory ;”’ and from the same source Cobbett, 
and since him Carlyle and Lord Macaulay, 
have derived their minute details of the 
most stirring and important events of the 
seventeenth century. 

It is from the columns of newspapers 
that the causes, as well as the effects, of 
great political events, and the actions of 
those who figured in them, are to be de- 
rived ; and in their absence that our early 
historians derived their materials from the 
MS. journals, diaries, and chronicles of 
such as had the knowledge and industry 
to record the transactions of the passing 
time. 

It is only in that unique collection, ex- 
tending from 1640 to 1660, and known as 
“The King’s Pamphlets,” that the minute 
history of that memorable period can be 
found, and they have furnished the staple 
of nearly all that has been written on it 
during the last twenty years. It is, in- 
deed, to be regretted that authors have 
often embodied these materials without 
reference to the source, but a long ac- 
quaintance with them, for various literary 
purposes, has familiarized me with their 
invaluable contents, and convinced me 
that many volumes still remain unwritten, 
for which they would furnish the most 
copious and interesting details. 

From a personal knowledge of these 
facts, I am led to regret that want of space 
has induced you to commence your review 
with the reign of Anne, affording as it 
does a more popular style in journalism, 
as well as a period bright with literary 
gems, and in which flourished some four 
most eminent wits, poets, and statesmen. 
It was now that newspapers became popu- 
lar, not only as vehicles for news, foreign 
and domestic, but for the details of public 
life and manners, which, though often 
tinctured with the spirit of party, had 
an increasing interest in what might be 
termed a reading age. 


April 4, 1859. 


E. G. B. 
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THE ROMAN CITY OF URICONIUM. 


Axout five miles and a-half from Shrewsbury, close upon the banks of 
the river Severn, stands the little village of Wroxeter, consisting of a 
church, a rectory-house, and a few farm-houses and cottages. The ground 
rises eastwardly from the river, the course of which is here from north to 
south, and forms a gentle elevation commanding a fine view of the valley of 
the Severn. Behind, directly eastward, is the famed Wrekin; and the ho- 
rizon to the south and west is formed by the Wenlock and Stretton hills, 
Lawley hill, Caer-Caradoc, the Long-Mynd, the Breidden, and the more 
distant mountains of Wales. Towards the north the elevated ground of * 
Wroxeter sinks into a hollow and rises again, and at the bottom of this 
hollow runs a small brook known by the name of Bell-brook. At a 
short distance to the south of the church will be observed some very uneven 
ground rising into high mounds which overlook the river. From this un- 
even ground we trace a long continuous mound, at first due eastward along 
the side of the rising ground into the glebe-land, where it takes a bend, till 
it runs nearly in a northernly direction, crossing the little valley and Bell- 
brook, then turning along the higher ground on the other side of the brook, 
till it reaches the hamlet of Norton, where it turns suddenly westward and 
makes a long curve, recrossing Bell-brook, just before the latter crosses 
the road to Shrewsbury, and continuing the curve until it approaches the. 
river Severn, the bank of which it follows until it reaches the place from 
which we started. This mound, which is somewhat more than three miles 
in circuit, covers the wall of inclosure and defence of an ancient city. The 
surface of the ground within it is strewed everywhere with small fragments 
of pottery, bricks, and mortar; quantities of Roman antiquities have been 
picked up at all times when people were digging a little deeper than usual ; 
remains of buildings underground have been accidently discovered at dif- 
ferent spots within the inclosure of the walls; portions of columns and sculp- 
tured stones have been frequently met with in the ground or in the river, 
and some of them are preserved in the gardens of the rectory and farm- 
houses ; and, lastly, on the highest part of the ground, nearly in the centre 
of the inclosure, stands above ground a massive piece of wall, of that un- 
mistakable kind of masonry, with its long thin bonding-courses of red tiles 
or bricks, which we recognise at once as Roman. This wall, which has 
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been long known popularly as the ‘Old Wall,” or the “Old Works,” runs 
nearly east and west, or at least sufficiently nearly so to allow us to adopt 
those points of the compass in speaking generally of it. 

There can be no doubt, indeed, that this was the site of a Roman city of 
considerable magnitude and importance, and when we examine the old Ro- 
man Itineraries, we have no difficulty in identifying it. The second iter of 
Antoninus brings us from Chester to London by the great military way 
which was called by the Anglo-Saxons the Watling Street, and on that way, 
between a place called Rutunium, which is identified with Rowton, a short 
distance from Oswestry, and another called Uxacona, which is believed to 
have been at Oxengates, in the neighbourhood of Shiffnall, stood a town 
called in this iter Uriconium, but in another iter of the Antonine Itinera- 
ries, Viroconium, ‘This latter iter gives the road from Isca Dumnoniorum, 
or Exeter, across the Bristol Channel, byway of South Wales, and up the 
Welsh border to this town, where it joined the road from London to Ches- 
ter. The line of this road, on the border, is distinctly traced up the valley 
of Stretton (which took its name from it), where it still bears popularly the 
name of Watling Street, to Wroxeter, where in fact it does join the Watling 
Street which led from London to Chester. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that Wroxeter is the site of the Viroconium or Uriconium of the Romans. 
The Itinerary of Antoninus is believed to have been composed about the 
year 320, but this town is mentioned just two centuries before that date, 
in the Geography of Ptolemy, written about the year 120, in which the two 
Roman towns in the territory of the British tribe of the Cornavii are said to 
be Deva (Anova—Chester), and Viroconium (Otpoxdmov). In a compilation 
of a more doubtful character, the treatise of Richard of Cirencester De Situ 
Britannia, we are told that Uriconium was “the mother of all the towns in 
this district, and reputed among the greatest cities of Britain,” (et reliqua- 
rum mater Uriconium, que inter Britannia civitates maximas nomen pos- 
sidebat). Our present knowledge of Wroxeter so completely justifies this 
description, that, as it could hardly be known at the time when Bertram 
published this work, we are inclined to believe that there must have been 
some old authority for this statement. 

A single glance at this long straggling line of defensive wall is enough 
to convince us that, as appears to have been the case with the walls of most 
of the Roman towns in Britain, it must have been constructed at a late period, 
—in fact, that Uriconium was probably an open town, which no doubt went 
on increasing in magnitude, and that it was not until it had reached its 
greatest extent that it was walled, probably amid the civil contentions and 
formidable invasions from without, which marked the later period of the 
Roman domination in our island. It was probably at the close of that 
domination, amid the struggles of the Roman population against their 
barbarian assailants, that Uriconium fell into the power of the latter, who 
plundered it, massacred those of its inhabitants whom they did not carry 
away into slavery, and delivered the town to the flames, which left it a 
mass of blackened ruins. 

From time immemorial the farmers have been in the habit of digging 
into the ground, especially on the line of the town wall, for building 
materials, and the villagers and farm labourers point out different spots 
where, either in their own memory or according to local tradition®, objects 





* There is said to have been a well, or fountain, on the bank, sloping down to Bell- 
brook, near where this brook crosses the Watling Street road, now covered up, but, 
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of interest have been discovered. About the year 1700 the smith’s shop 
was burnt down, and the tenant, in want of materials to re-build it, set his 
eyes upon a spot in a field where he had observed that the corn grew 
worse than on other parts, and he proceeded to dig there. The result was 
the discovery of a tessellated pavement, and the remains of rooms and 
hypocausts, an account of which was published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. At other times, a pavement was found in the outskirts of the 
village; in a field to the northward of the village, what are described as 
the remains of a bath were met with; and still more recently, when the 
tenant was erecting the cruciform farm buildings in the northernmost 
corner of the field last mentioned, near the side of the Watling Street road, 
the men employed in digging for the foundations came upon the remains 
of Roman buildings, the exact character of which is not known. The sites 
of these various discoveries are marked in the accompanying map. No 
attempt, however, had been made to explore systematically the site of 
Uriconium, when in the summer of the last year, Mr. Thomas Wright, 
who had long looked upon the spot with the interest he felt both as an 
antiquary and as a native of Shropshire, suggested the undertaking to 
Beriah Botfield, Esq., M.P. for the borough of Ludlow, who entered into 
the proposal with zeal, and offered to head with a handsome contribution 
a subscription for carrying it out, if Mr. Wright would promise to direct 
the excavations. Accordingly, at the general annual meeting of the 
Shropshire and North Wales Natural History and Antiquarian Society, held 
at Shrewsbury on the 11th of November, 1858, at the close of the Society’s 
proceedings, Mr. Botfield, as its President, moved, and the Earl of Powis 
seconded, the proposal, ‘‘ That a subscription be entered into, for the purpose 
of making excavations at Wroxeter, by permission of his Grace the Duke 
of Cleveland; and that all the objects discovered should be placed in the 
Museum of the Society at Shrewsbury.” A committee was immediately 
appointed, and a subscription opened, to which Mr. Botfield made the 
handsome donation of fifty guineas, and which soon placed at the com- 
mittee’s disposal a sum considerably exceeding that which was made 
conditional for the actual commencement of the excavations. These excava- 
tions were commenced on the 3rd of February of the present year, and 
have been continued ever since, under the immediate care of Dr. Henry 
Johnson, of Shrewsbury, who accepted the office of Honorary Secretary of 
the committee of excavations. 

Wroxeter presents the site of an ancient city under circumstances un- 
usually favourable to the researches of the antiquary. A very small portion 





which some of the oldest inhabitants remember to have seen open, and they can point 
out its site. It was believed that great treasures were concealed under this fountain, 
and the following proverbial rhymes have been current in the parish from time imme- 
morial :— 
“By the brook of Bell 
There is a well 
Which is richer than any man can tell.” 
> The committee of excavations elected at this time consisted of the Earl of Powis, 

R. A. Slaney, Esq., M.P., Beriah Botfield, Esq., M.P., the Rev. R. W. Eyton, Thomas 
Wright, Esq., Henry Johnson, Esq., M.D., the Rev. E. Egremont (Rector of Wroxeter), 
and Samuel Wood, Esq. To these names were subsequently added those of the Rev. 
B. H. Kennedy, D.D. (Head Master of Shrewsbury School), the Rev. H. M. Scarth, 
Albert Way, Esq., George Staunton, Esq., William Foulkes, Esq. (of Chester), and 
Samuel Ashdown, Esq. 
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of the ground, and that probably the least interesting of Uriconium, has 
been disturbed by modern buildings; while the position and nature of the 
ground have rendered it unnecessary to have recourse to the process of 
deep draining, which would have broken up the ruins below. All, however, 
depended upon the depth at which these ruins lie, and, to solve approxi- 
mately this question, it was resolved to commence the excavations by sinking 
a pit to the foundation of the Old Wall. The bottom of the Old Wall was 
discovered at a depth of no less than fourteen feet below the present surface 
of the ground. A trench was then dug to the northward from the Old Wall, 
and three walls running parallel to it were successively met with. The Old 
Wall itself was next traced under ground, and, after a small interval, where 
it has probably been dug up for materials, its continuation was met with, 
and traced nearly to the hedge which separates the field from the Watling 
Street road. Here it joined a wall nearly at right angles to it, and running 
parallel to the hedge, to which transverse wall the walls parallel to the Old 
Wall were also traced. Another transverse wall was met with in the 
opposite direction, joining the eastern end of the Old Wall, and running (as 
is not unfrequently the case in Roman buildings) not quite at right angles 
to the other walls. The extensive building thus traced will be understood 
by the accompanying plan of the excavations, in which the Old Wall, which 
stands above ground, is indicated by the darker shade aa. It forms a 
parallelogram, divided in its length by the walls 4b and ce into three 
compartments, of which the middle one is exactly 226 feet long by 30 feet 
wide, and has been neatly paved in its whole extent with small red bricks, 
three inches long by one wide, set in what is called herring-bone fashion. 
This sort of pavement is generally considered to indicate that the place 
was open to the sky, although here a few pieces of broken roof-tiles were 
found scattered about. Of the two long passages to the north and south 
of this inner parallelogram, the one to the south was uniformly about four- 
teen feet wide, and that to the north, between the walls ce and dd, was 
13 ft. 9in. wide at the western, and 16 ft. at the eastern end. Neither 
appears to have been uniformly paved; a fine tessellated pavement was 
found at the eastern end of the one to the north, and a fragment of similar 
mosaic was met with about half way along the other. The two walls 
which separated these passages from the central area, bb and ce, are each 
four feet thick ; while that of which the Old Wall formed a part is only three 
feet thick, and the outer wall to the north, dd, is 3 ft. 9 in. in thickness. 
In the middle of the wall last-mentioned there is a considerable break, 
evidently made by the tearing up of the materials, but it is not improbable 
that there was an entrance here, and that the wall was torn to pieces on 
both sides in the eagerness of the medizval builders to obtain the large 
stones which formed the doorway. At the western end of the central area, 
the wall had two breaks, ff, in which stood, evidently im situ, in one a sin- 
gle large stone, in the other two similar stones, one placed on the other, 
which were carefully squared, and one of them had bevelled mouldings, as 
though they had formed the basements for large columns, and this probably 
was the entrance from what is now the Watling Street road into this part 
of the building. Several fragments of large columns and plinths of stone, 
and one capital, which lay in a reversed position by the side of the Old Wall, 
shew that this building, whatever may have been its purpose, was not 
devoid of architectural ornamentation, At the eastern end of the central 
area was a step formed of one large square stone, g, with a corresponding 
opening in the wall, which appeared to be the bottom of a doorway. It 
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led into an enclosure, 4, which had no pavement, and seems by the set-off 
on the wall all round to have been an open court. The northernmost wall, 
ddd, was subsequently traced in an eastern direction to an extent, altogether, 
of more than three hundred feet, but the excavators were stopped by 
the hedge. A little before it reached the hedge, however, a wall was met 
with running from it south, and inclosing a large space, 7, which, though 
not extensively explored, appeared to be without pavement or sub-divisions, 
and may have been a large open court, or perhaps a garden. One or two 
trenches were dug northwardly from the outer wall, ddd, and each brought 
to light a portion of a continuous pavement of small round stones, which 
evidently occupied the middle of a street, and resembled very much the 
pavement of our old medieval towns, as it may be seen to perfection in 
Leicester, and in Shrewsbury itself. There appears, therefore, to be little 
doubt that this great building stood in the corner formed by a street 
occupying here the line of the Watling Street road, and another which ran 
at right angles to it. 

The wall 4) terminated short of the eastern wall of the central apart- 
ment, but it is uncertain whether the breach has been caused by the tear- 
ing up of materials or was a doorway. There is a similar uncertainty with 
regard to the other end of this wall; but it is probable that there was, 
somewhere or other, a doorway from this central area into the southern 
passage, which was probably open to the air: at least, the northern face 
of the Old Wall, aa, which formed one side of it, has every appearance of 
being the external face of a building. Nearly in the middle of it is a large 
breach, as may be seen in the rather imperfect representation of this wall 
in the corner of our map. There can be no doubt that this breach has 
been made chiefly by the breaking away of the material, but this breaking 
away may perhaps have been caused, as we have supposed to be the case 
in that in the northern wall, by the desire to get away the large stones 
which formed a doorway. Further along this passage, towards the west, 
occurred two steps, & and J, each made of a single stone, and leading 
to openings in the continuation of the old wall, exactly like the similar step 
at the eastern end of the great area. The more western of these steps, /, 
was very much worn by the feet of those who had trodden over it, which 
was not the case with the other. The workmen were directed to dig 
a trench southward from the opening in the wall at 7. They appear at first 
to have come into a mere yard, but they soon fell in with the semicircular 
end of a room with a hypocaust (m). This proved, when it was cleared, 
to have been a handsome room, thirty-seven feet long, including the 
semicircular end, and twenty-five in breadth. The floor had disappeared, 
with the exception of a mass of the concrete of which it was formed, and 
which remains in the north-eastern corner. It was supported by above a 
hundred and twenty pillars, formed of the flat square Roman tiles, just three 
feet high, and in a very perfect condition when first uncovered. A passage 
through the eastern wall of this hypocaust led into another hypocaust (0), 
the entrance to which was by an archway turned with Roman tiles. This 
entrance was approached on the outside by a staircase (p) of three steps, 
each formed of a single stone, the workmanship of which is extremely 
sharp and fresh. To the east of this staircase was found a small room (9), 
eight feet square, with a herring-bone pavement, like that in the great area 
to the north. There appears to have been a wide passage in the eastern 
wall of this little room, which led into a smaller apartment with a hypo- 
caust (7), Eastward of this room again runs a passage between two walls, 
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in which is a square pit, s, occupying the whole breadth of it, and across 
the bottom of which runs an extremely well-formed drain, ¢¢, in a direc- 
tion at right angles to the Old Wall. The floor of this drain is formed of 
the well-known large Roman roof-tiles, the flanged edges turned upwards. 
To the southward of this passage the excavators have just entered upon 
another hypocaust, which is not yet opened. To the north, the space be- 
tween the passage and the Old Wall has not yet been fully explored. This 
(the southern) side of the Old Wall has on its face arches, which are 
evidently the springings of vaulted roofs, and transverse walls have been 
discovered answering to all these arches, and evidently belonging to a 
series of rooms (wwww), which were vaulted in the manner called barrel- 
roofs. In one of them was found a quantity of burnt wheat, so that they 
may have been store-rooms. The space to the west, between these exca- 
vations and the hedge of the Watling Street road, has not yet been ex- 
plored, except by a short trench which laid open the portion of walls indi- 
cated at v in our plan. ‘These shew that the western wall of the great 
building on the north was continued along the side of the Watling Street 
road, and within it appears to have been small and mean rooms, perhaps 
shops, or the dwellings of the poorer inhabitants of Uriconium. 

Such is the state of the excavations on the site of this ancient city in the 
month of April, after little more than two months’ work ; for, during more 
than a fortnight, their progress at this place has been suspended by circum- 
stances to which, as the obstacle is probably by this time removed, we will 
do no more than allude. They have evidently laid open, in the first place, 
a large building destined for some public purpose, to the south of which 
they are entering upon a magnificent mansion, which no doubt belonged to 
one of the principal people in the town. The excavators are evidently 
coming upon discoveries that will prove more interesting than any of those 
they have yet made; and we look forward with, we think, well-grounded 
hopes to the result of the further diggings. It is the first opportunity 
that has yet occurred of obtaining any satisfactory knowledge of the in- 
ternal character of a Roman town in Britain. 

Little, of course, has yet been done towards tracing the distribution of 
the buildings in the Roman town, but enough has already been brought to 
light to give us a tolerable general notion of the character of the buildings 
themselves. ‘The walls of the houses, even the partition-walls between one 
room and another, are in no instances less than three feet thick. The 
fine massive character of this masonry may be seen to advantage in the de- 
scents to the hypocausts at p, and in the work about the drain at s. In the 
inside they were covered with a thick layer of mortar, which was painted 
in fresco, and which, where it remains, either on the lower part of the walls 
or in pieces scattered about, has preserved its colours remarkably fresh. 
The ornamentation in those yet found is very simple, but tasteful. One 
piece of cement from the wall contained three or four large letters of an 
inscription. In the interior of one of the rooms immediately to the south 
of the Old Wall, the wall, instead of being painted, was tessellated, we think 
an ornamentation of an unique character, at least as far as this country is 
concerned. A fragment of this wall is represented in the accompanying cut 
(p. 454) ; the tesselle, which are of an uniform size, one-half by three-fifths of 
an inch, are set in the cement, alternately of a dark and light-coloured 
stone. ‘The outside of the houses appear, in some cases at least, to have 
been likewise painted in fresco. Thus the exterior of the semicircular end 
of the hypocaust m, was plastered over, and painted red, with stripes of 
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yellow. A few roof-tiles were found scatter2d about; but the houses 
appear to have been more generally roofed with ra‘her thick slabs of 
micaceous slate, which appears to have been brought from Wales. Quan- 
tities ofthese slates | 
are found scattered ;-~ 
about; they are \ 
sometimes lozenge- 
shaped, but more 
frequently the side 
angles of the lo- 
zenge are broken 
off, so as to form 
an elongated hexa- 
gon. The most 
remarkable article 
connected with the structure of the houses was the window-glass, which 
was found in considerable quantity, and appears to have been of fine 
quality, though its transparency is now destroyed by the iridescence. It 
was found in some instances in rather large pieces, its uniform thickness 
exceeding the eighth of an inch. 

A great quantity of iron has been found in the progress of the excavations 
at Wroxeter, and in general it is better preserved than usual. It consisted, 
in a great measure, of clamps, large nails, rivets, and other articles, which 
appear to have been used in fixing the woodwork, &c., of the buildings. 
Of these the most numerous 
is the T-shaped clamp, the 
third figure in the annexed cut, 
which is found rather com- 
monly in Roman buildings, 
sometimes arranged at equal 
distances along the wall, just 
above the level of the floor. 
From the discoveries of the 
Abbé Cochet in Normandy, it 
would appear that they were 
used to hold to the wall the 
flue-tiles of the hypocausts. 
The object represented in the 
middle figure of the cut was 
also found in some numbers, 
of exactly uniform size and shape, but it is not easy to guess at its use. 
The curious object which forms the first figure in this cut is also of 
iron, and was found in the excavations to the north of the Old Wall. It 
is about five inches and a-half long, and the one end, formed like the 
ferules of the old spear-heads, was evidently intended to be fitted on a 
shaft, so that it appears to have belonged to some sort of a ceremonial staff, 
—a trident. In the same part of the excavations was also found a portion 
of a very strong iron chain, and the head of an axe. 

The most abundant of all the metals found hitherto in these excavations, 
at least after iron, is lead; an unusual circumstance in Roman sites, but 
probably to be explained by the proximity of Uriconium to the extensive 
lead-mines on the Welsh borders. Among various objects composed of 
lead, it may be sufficient to mention a little bowl or cup, about three 
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inches in diameter, and of elegant form, though devoid of ornament: it 
is represented in our cut. 

Pottery has, as usual, been found in great 
quantities, including the red ware com- 
monly called Samian, the ware from the 
potteries at Caistor (Durobrive) and Up- 
church, and nearly all the other varieties 
usually met with in Roman sites in this island. But a pottery found in 
great abundance at Wroxeter is almost new to the antiquary : it is white, 
and of a porous texture, and was probably made of some one of the clays 
of the Severn valley. It has been conjectured that the kilns which pro- 
duced this pottery were situated somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Broseley. The articles made of this ware were principally jugs, the 
elegant and usual form of which is represented in the upper figure of 
our cut, at p. 458, and mortaria, or bowls for pounding and bruizing 
in the operations of cookery. A fragment of one of the latter is repre- 
sented in the lower figure in the cut, and shews the manner in which 
the surface internally was set with small granular pieces of silex, to assist 
in the process of trituration, Among other fragments of pottery found 
here, is a boldly executed mask of a female face, which has no doubt 
formed the ornamental mouthpiece of a large amphora. One or two 
fragments of very choice glass vessels have also been dug up. 

Objects of a more miscellaneous character, in a great variety of materials, 
are also numerous,—such as ladies’ hair-pins, in bronze, bone, and wood, 
fibule for attaching the dress, styli for writing on tablets, knives, rings, 
buttons, &c., even to Roman pins and needles. Of the coins, two only of 
those yet found are of silver; the oldest a coin of Galba, the others being 
all of copper. Quantities of bones of quadrupeds and birds have been 
found, with oyster-shells, and even some nut-shells, from which we may 
form a notion of the diet of the inhabitants of the Roman city. Among 
these were remarked numerous tusks and toe-hoofs of wild boars and horns 
of stags, the latter in some instances of very large dimensions. Some of 
the stags’ horns had been cut and sawed, probably in order to turn them 
to some useful purpose. 

The mention of bones leads us to one of the most remarkable circum- 
stances connected with these excavations. It has often struck us that, as 
the buildings of the Romans among which the antiquary digs were evi- 
dently destroyed by fire, and part of their inhabitants no doubt slaughtered 
by the invaders, we might expect to find the bones of human beings 
among the ruins; yet this is very rarely the case. Perhaps this may be 
partly explained by the circumstance that most of the sites hitherto ex- 
plored have been those of villas or country mansions, which were doubtless 
abandoned by their inhabitants before they were invaded by the enemy. 
At Wroxeter, so long as the labours of the excavators were confined to the 
extensive (public?) buildings to the north of the Old Wall aa (in the plan), 
they met with no bones which could be identified as human ; but when they 
crossed this wall, and came among the domestic buildings to the south of 
it, the case was entirely changed. In a very short time they gathered up 
human bones belonging to at least three or four individuals; and in what 
appeared to be the corner of a yard, at the spot marked » in our plan, was 
found the skull of a very young child. Other scattered bones were subse- 
quently met with, and at last, when the smallest of the hypocausts, 7, was 
cleared, three skeletons were found in it, one of which appeared to have 
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been seated or crouching in a corner, and the other two lying extended by 
the side of the wall; it appeared from the skull and jaw of the skeleton in 
the corner that it had belonged to a very old man, while at least one of 
the other two, if not both, seemed from similar evidence to have been 
females. At a very short distance from the skeleton of the old man lay 
in a little heap a hundred and thirty-two small copper coins, most of 
them of the different types of the emperors of the Constantine family, 
and among them small iron nails and remains of decayed wood, which 
shewed that they must have been inclosed in a small wooden coffer. 
We may thus safely conclude that these three individuals, in the midst 
of the massacre of the inhabitants of Uriconium, had sought conceal- 
ment by creeping into the hypocaust, a place where, as it was rather 
a low hypocaust, they were not likely to be followed, and there the old 
man had tried to secure the money which was within his reach. Perhaps 
they had been suffocated in their place of refuge, or the burning buildings 
may have fallen in and blocked up their passage out. It places in a lively 
manner before our imagination the sufferings of the inhabitants of the 
doomed city when it fell before the barbarians; and it is the first instance 
which has occurred in which we have the opportunity of ascertaining what 
were the coins which a man carried about him as the current money in this 
island at,this obscure period of history. These coins have been placed in 
the hands of Mr. Roach Smith, who has made a report upon them to the 
Numismatic Society. Other human remains have been since found, and 
among them those of another child. 

The various objects above mentioned or alluded to have been deposited, 
according to the terms of the resolution of the Shropshire Society, in the 
Society’s Museum at Shrewsbury ; and if, as there is every reason to expect, 
the excavations are continued with the same success, the Wroxeter Museum 
will become eventually one of the most interesting and important in this 
island ; the more so because, like the museum at Naples, gathered from 
the ruins of Pompeii, it will be restricted to one period of our history. 
To the objects dug up by the men employed 
by the committee of investigation will be 
added others that can be purchased from 
those who have gathered them in previous 
times. Many of these have been already 
brought into the Museum, and others will 
shortly follow them. Among these are several 
neat bronzes; but one of the most interest- 
ing of them is a stamp of a Roman oculist, 
engraved on a small round stone, and repre- 
sented in the annexed cut, the size of the 
original. The inscription may be read with- 
out any difficulty as follows:—r1Berti craudii Medici DIALIBAnum AD 
OMNE VIT/um Oculorum EX ovo, i.e. “The dialibanum of Tiberius Claudius, 
the physician, for all complaints of the eyes, to be used with egg.” The 
dialibanum, or dialebanum, was a collvrium, or salve for the eyes, which 
in a stamp of this description found at Cirencester is directed similarly to 
be used Fx ov, where we have a letter more of this word. This phrase 
occurs also on similar stamps found in France and Germany. We learn 
from the ancient writers that several of the collyria when used were mixed 
up with the white of egg, This stamp makes us acquainted with a Roman 
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physician resident in Uriconium®. We learn the names of others of its 
citizens from inscribed sepulchral monuments which have been from time 
to time accidentally turned up in the extensive cemetery outside the town 
walls, which it is to be expected will richly reward some of the future 
labours of the excavators. One of these commemorates a soldier of the 
twentieth legion, named Caius Marinius Secundus Pollentius, who was also 
a pensioner of the first legion; another, a soldier of the fourteenth legion, 
named Marcus Petronius; and a third, a soldier of the cohort of the 
Thracians, named Tiberius Claudius Terentius, whose name seems to have 
rather a curious relationship to that of the physician. Another of these 
monumental stones is dedicated to a lady named Antonia Gemella, by 
Diadumenus, whom we may suppose to have been of Greek extrac- 
tion; and a triple tablet commemorates a citizen of Uriconium named 
Deuccus, who held the office of curator agrorum, his wife named Placida, 
and probably a son or daughter, but the inscription of the third column is 
defaced. While speaking of inscriptions we must also state that, besides 
the formal wall inscription already mentioned, of which two or three letters 
were preserved on a piece of the plaster, and which no doubt would have 
given us some insight into the character of these buildings if it had been 
preserved, the surface of the painted plaster of the southern face of the 
southern wall of the passage ¢ (on the plan), was, when first discovered, 
covered with a straggling inscription, traced into the mortar with some 
sharp-pointed instrument, like similar inscriptions found on the walls of 
houses at Pompeii; but, unfortunately, before this Wroxeter inscription 
could be properly examined, some meddling visitors broke away a great 
part of it in trying the strength of the mortar, and the tenant having imme- 
diately afterwards, in a fit of opposition to the excavations, shut up the 
place against the excavation committee, the weather, and other causes have 
so much deteriorated the rest, that it is not now possible to ascertain its 
original character. 

During the temporary interruption of the excavations at the Old Wall, 
just alluded to, the men have been employed on another spot at the southern 
extremity of the ancient city, inclosed in our map by a dotted line to 
indicate apparently that it was doubtful if it were outside or within the true 
town wall. This ground is very uneven, rising into rather high mounds, 
the top of the highest of which has been trenched, and the walls of a square 
building of some kind, perhaps a tower, partly uncovered. Enough, how- 
ever, has not yet been done to make us fully acquainted with its character. 
Among the objects found at this place are a bearded head of a statue in 
stone, which, from a horn which has escaped mutilation, has been sup- 
posed to have been a statue of the god Pan, though it has since been 
suggested that it may belong to the statue of a river god, intended to 
represent the Severn ; and a mould for casting Roman coins, made of clay, 
and having still the impress of a coin of Julia Domna, the wife of the 
Emperor Severus. Curiously enough, a silver coin of this Empress was 





© This medicine stamp, the use of which was no doubt to impress the names of 
the medicine and of its maker on the pot, box, or packet, containing it, was found by 
a farmer in 1808, and was engraved in the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazinNe at that time from 
80 incorrect a copy, that it could not be satisfactorily interpreted. It was supposed to 
have been subsequently lost, and was only recovered by accident since the excavations 
were commenced in the present year. It will be observed that a small space is filled 
up by a branch before the second and third lines, and by a leaf-ornament at the end of 
the fourth. The A in the fourth line is a mere expletive to fill up a space. 
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found in the excavations near the Old Wall, which fits the impress exactly 
This method of multiplying the imperial coinage by casts seems to have 
been very common in these distant provinces, and was perhaps exercised 
by the imperial or municipal officers. The discovery of this mould would 
seem to shew that Uriconium enjoyed the privilege, if it were one. 

Such is a plain and simple statement of the result of the progress at the 
beginning of these very important excavations, during a very short space of 
time, and under all the impediments which present themselves at a begin- 
ning. There can be no doubt that this is one of the most important undertak- 
ings of historical research that this country has seen. We have for the first 
time the opportunity of exploring a large Roman city in Britain, the site of 
which has been very. little disturbed. Fortunately, the ruins lie sufficiently 
deep underground to have protected the lower and more important parts 
of the buildings from extensive injury. We may therefore hope, from 
the continued progress of the excavations, that a new and great light will 
be thrown on the condition and character of this island at the close of the 
Roman period, the most obscure period of our history ; that we shall have 
a number of mysterious points of history cleared up, and that we shall even 
obtain inscriptions which may make known to us important historical 
events. In fact the Committee of Excavations formed at Shrewsbury is 
digging up, not merely the city of Uriconium, but Roman Britain itself; 
and Wroxeter may, without any great exaggeration of language, be termed 
the British Pompeii. 
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ANGLO-NORMAN CHURCH HISTORY ®*. 


Ir it be true, as we believe it is, that one great requisite for the biogra- 
pher is to have some kindred feelings with the man whose actions he pro- 
poses to narrate, then we need not be surprised to find that the labour 
which two advanced Liberals of our day have bestowed in the work before 
us on three medieval prelates and their times has produced anything rather 
than a satisfactory result. Joint authorship has at no time any particular 
recommendation for us, and we here see its defects and discordances promi- 
nently brought to light. One of the writers (whether Washington or Mark 
we care not to inquire) is evidently far more anti-episcopal than the other, 
and he seems to have furnished the bulk of the book, the main particulars 
of which are uniformly related in a disparaging tone; but his confrére 
comes to the rescue with a character of each prelate much more favourable 
than we should look for from the premisses ; so that we are left to choose 
between them. Both authors, however, agree that the Church history of 
“the first five Norman kings” is “ sterile’ and “ obscure ;’’ and they in- 
form us that it is only the example of Lord Macaulay in “ relieving and 
unravelling the history of the thirteenth century,” that has induced them 
to bestow a thought upon their subject. "When we consider the tone of 
his lordship’s narrative, we need not wonder that his imitators have found 
Lanfranc “ deficient in veracity” (p. 56); Anselm, the prime actor in a 
scene that ‘closely bordered on the ridiculous” (p. 173); and Becket, 
though on the whole much the best spoken of, the author of “a letter 
breathing the spirit of a Luther rather than that of a favoured saint, within 
two years of his apotheosis” (p. 431), Scant justice the three prelates are 
likely to receive at such hands, yet the appearance of this book is no mean 
testimony to the hold that their names have on the memories of men, and 
it may be worth while to see in what light they are represented seven or 
eight centuries after they have passed away by avowed opponents of the 
Church system that they supported. It is, indeed, with the opinions 
enunciated, rather than with the facts brought forward, that we have to do, 
as the latter, being drawn mainly from such ordinary sources as the trans- 
lations of Malmesbury and Orderic, supplemented here and there by Dr. 
Henry and Thierry, add nothing to our previous knowledge ; but that is a 
complaint that may be urged against too many modern biographies. 

Lanfranc, then, we learn, was born at Pavia, in the year 1005; his father 
was a senator of the city, and the son, after a course of study at Bologna, 
adopted the profession of the law, in which he attained high reputation. But 
his ideas were too “large and expansive” for his occupation, so he strangely 
retired to a less civilised country, Normandy, and there he for awhile con- 
tented himself with teaching logic at Avrarches, and training up a school 
of subtle disputants. But he was unhappy in this also: “his mind was 
struggling to break those huge mysteries which lie round about every form 
of religious faith, and which must be passed ere a man can find himself 
within the sacred enclosure.” As a means to this end he became a monk 
at Bec, then ‘‘ poor, and unknown, and unvisited,” but by his talents to be 





* «The Three Archbishops: Lanfrane—Anselm—A’Becket. By Washington and 
Mark Wilks.” (London: Alfred William Bennett.) 
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raised to distinction. From a simple monk he soon became prior ; founded 
a school which eclipsed the forsaken seminary of Avranches ; made jour- 
neys to Rome, sometimes on political, sometimes on ecclesiastical affairs ; 
was removed to the monastery of St. Stephen at Caen, and founded a school 
there also; maintained a long controversy with Berengarius; and even- 
tually, on the displacement of Stigand, was, much against his own will, 
consecrated archbishop of Canterbury. This high office he held for nine- 
teen years, dying at the age of eighty-four, on the 28th of May, 1089. 

Arrogant and impetuous, yet knowing how to give way at the proper 
moment in his contests with his lord, William of Normandy; a stern dis- 
ciplinarian to his subordinates, especially if Saxons; inspired, indeed, bya 
contemptuous aversion for his English flock ; and an opponent of Beren- 
garius from policy rather than from conviction,—such is the Lanfranc of 
our authors, as shewn in their record of his acts; and it is only by the 
duality of authorship that we can understand how, from such premisses, the 
following character has been arrived at :— 


“The character of Lanfranc has been shewn in the actions we have recorded of 
him, and needs neither criticism to expose its weakness, nor eulogium to extol its 
merits. It is sufficient to say of him, that if he was ambitious, it was the ambition of 
lofty attainments, and that he never sacrificed to itself the interests of others; that if 
he was haughty, it was the pride of a man who felt himself superior in nature and in 
pursuits to the creatures around him, who squandered or dreamed away their lives. In 
a period of tranquillity and order, when merit usually receives its appreciation, and 
industry its reward, it would be small praise to say of a public man, that he had kept 
his hands unstained by bribes, had taken no advantage of his position to benefit him- 
self. But in an age when plunder and rapacity were general, when offices in the 
Church were obtained by purchase, and property in the State amassed by theft—to be 
able to say of one whose opportunities were great for self-aggrandisement, that in his 
time no sinister means could profit a bishop, nor could an abbot obtain advancement by 
purchase », that though he amassed wealth, yet no voice was raised to denounce its 
owner, while many blessed his benevolence—is to indicate a character of high moral 
worth. And all this may be said of Lanfranc.”—(pp. 140, 141.) 


Agreeing in the main with this, we could wish that our authors had not 
contented themselves with denying so very faintly as they do the charge to 
which, in more places than one, they give currency, that Lanfranc was, 
from first to last, a mere adventurer, who entered the Church as the 
readiest way of rising in the State. 

It is, however, mainly as a teacher that Lanfranc is celebrated in these 
pages, and though there is nothing very striking about it, we may give a 
few readable passages from our authors’ estimate of schools and scholar- 
ship in the middle ages :— 


“A modern reader, and especially one engaged in education, would be interested to 
know what forms the instructions of such a teacher as Lanfrane would take, what 
books he would expound, what subjects he would teach, whether his pupils were de- 
pendent solely on their memories for the retention of his discourses, or whether there 
were text-books to which they could refer. It is to be lamented that no pupil or dis- 
ciple of such a man has left us a record of these things, or that no student at Bec had 
also been its chronicler. But, failing such information, we must content ourselves 
with the general descriptions and accidental notices which occur in the pages of the 
ordinary histories of ancient and modern writers; remembering that they extend over 
a period of two or three centuries, but one in which neither the schools nor books 
underwent any considerable change. 

“The schools of the middle ages were of three kinds. First: Those established in 
connexion with cathedrals. Second: Conventual, or those annexed to monasteries. 
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And third: Secular, national, or municipal schools, independent of religious institu- 
tions. Of these last, such men as Charlemagne and our own Alfred were the origina- 
tors and most prominent supporters. Charlemagne especially devoted himself to the 
establishment of seminaries, and was greatly assisted by the learned of his time. The 
Bishop of Orleans, under his direction, opened parish schools, in which the education 
offered was gratuitous. ‘To Alcuin,’ we are told, ‘the universities of Paris, Tours, 
Fulden, Soissons, and many others owe their origin and increase*.’ The schools of 
Paris, that became so celebrated in the twelfth, date their birth as far back as the 
ninth century; and it will be remembered, Lanfranc himself held one of the schools at 
Avranches, prior to his entrance at Bec. 

“ But a more important and more numerous class of schools were the conventual, or 
monastic seminaries, which the younger members of society were free to attend. The 
originators, and most of the supporters of monastic institutions, enjoined upon their 
followers the necessity of opening schools in connection with their foundations, and the 
result was that, during the seventh century for example, many monasteries were 
founded, both in England and on the continent, in each of which schools were opened. 
But, as it was shewn in the last chapter, the monks were not an intellectual class of 
men, and the labour of teaching was not generally in favour with them. Owing to 
this circumstance, and the universal decay of learning during the tenth century, 
schools were badly supported, and the cause of education progressed slowly. But 
towards the close of that period a more vigorous and intelligent spirit was meee, 
and the desire for instruction again took possession of the minds of men. 

“The most common arrangement of the subjects of instruction between the eighth 
and twelfth centuries was that known as the Trivium and Quadrivium, the first of 
which included grammar, dialectics, and rhetoric; the second,—music, arithmetic, 
‘geometry, and astronomy. At no time in the middle ages does the whole of this 
course appear to have been studied. ‘The laity were proverbially ignorant, and the 
clergy almost invariably idle. That most illustrious patron of learning, Charlemagne, 
was ‘incapable of writing ; and one of the most industrious of the clergy speaks of the 
‘long and intricate calculations of arithmetic as ouflicient to oversee the mind and 
throw it into despair 4.’ ” * * 

“The changes in the course of study that had taken ei at the beginning of the 
eleventh century do not appear to have been very great. The division of subjects 
remained the same as in the eighth century, but was not more strictly attended to 
than then. The only part of the Trivium that received much attention was the Latin 
language, taught from the little treatise by Donatus, and from the extracts of Priscian. 
A growing importance attached to the art of reasoning. In the next century this sub- 
ject, or dialectics, as it was called, received more than its due share of attention ; but 
in this age it was regarded rather as an abstract science than as one to be applied to 
the solution of theological and ethical questions; and even Lanfranc himself denies 
that he makes use of it, when arguing with Berengarius the doctrine of the real pre- 
sence, although his fame as a teacher rests almost entirely upon the success ae which 
he taught this most intellectual of the arts. * * 

“In grammar, the work most esteemed was called a Donat, owing to the fact of its 
having been compiled by Donatus, a grammarian of the fourth century, and, in con- 
nexion with another by Priscian, was in general use. As a scholar proceeded he was 
introduced to the ‘Cato,’ and the ‘ Doctrinal,’ written by Sauvage, and other books, 
which were used for construing, and consisted of sentences, moralities, maxims of con- 
duct, and even precepts of behaviour. Some were composed of precepts and examples 
united, as the ‘ Chastisement of a Father ;’ but the morals were very insipid. With 
regard to the classical authors read at this time, great diversity of opinion exists ; but 
it is certain that, shortly after the Conquest, V irgil, Ovid, and others were daily studied 
in the schools*. Ingulphus, speaking of the reign of Edward the Confessor, says, ‘I 
was educated in letters in my tender years at Westminster ; from whence I was after- 
wards sent to the study of Oxford, where I made greater progress in the Aristotelian 
philosophy than any of my contemporaries, and became very well acquainted with the 
rhetoric of Cicerof’ Dr. Lingard, commenting upon this passage, while he admits 
the doubt as to the date originally assigned to the work of Ingulphus, asserts that the 
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classical authors mentioned in it were much more studied in the eleventh century than 
is generally supposed.” —(pp. 23—30.) 


Not at all more satisfactory is the sketch of the life of the second Nor- 
man archbishop. Possibly from a desire to write Church history rather 
than biography, such a picture is drawn that the reader will hardly con- 
ceive its original to be Anselm, the first of the Schoolmen, as he has been 
termed, who, as his latest editor remarks, “‘ wrote numerous devotional 
works, which prove that the contemplation of the divine mysteries and the 
interior exercises of religion were far more to his mind than the public 
controversies in which he engaged for the defence of the Church.” It is 
these latter, however, that his present biographers chiefly dwell upon, and 
their neglect to fulfil a promise made of noticing his “ several learned 
works” (p. 161) will be a sufficient excuse for our offering hereafter a brief 
extract from one of them, which has very recently made its first appearance 
in an English dress 8. 

Anselm, some thirty years the junior of Lanfranc, like him an Italian, 
and monk, prior, and abbot of Bec, was his successor in the archiepiscopal 
see. Of a devout temperament, his dreams, even from childhood, were of 
a monastic life, and when, after various difficulties and delays, he became a 
scholar under Lanfranc, he did not long remain a layman. He soon joined 
the fraternity, and ere long became the teacher of the school ; after awhile 
he was chosen abbot, and for several years ruled his house wisely and well, 
even according to the shewing of our authors, who evidently are not preju- 
diced in favour of such institutions :— 


“The life of Anselm at Bee did not differ very materially from that of his prede- 
cessor,—except that the convulsions in Normandy and the kingdom on the other side 
of the Channel required him to pay greater attention to the affairs of his monastery. 
His disposition was extremely meditative and religious. He loved to spend nights in 
the contemplation of mysteries, the meaning of which the wisest rarely extract. His 
piety was eminently moyen age in its character,—sombre, penitential, grotesque, and 
yet at times sublime in its expression. Severe as a prior and abbot, he seemed to feel 
both for himself and his monks that heaven was only to be reached by forced marches. 
He insisted that daily privations and mortifications were the especial glory of a monk. 
The inmates of Bec were, besides, often robbed of their simple fare to supply the ne- 
cessities of strangers. Many years had passed since the little brotherhood had been 
obliged to submit to the rigours of a limited dietary. With the increase of Lanfranc’s 
pupils, the wealth of the abbey and the number of monks had been greatly augmented ; 
but during the administration of Anselm, owing probably to a failure in their crops, 
and certainly to the expenses incurred in making and putting up a new bell, the con- 
vent table was supplied with only beans and peas. A letter of the abbot remains, in 
which he thanks Lanfranc for the gift of twenty pounds sent by the archbishop to 
assist them in their temporary difficulties. 

“The literary employments of Anselm during his life at Bee partook of his devo- 
tional character. He did not, as his predecessor had done, take much part in the con- 
troversies that were raging about him. No one who looked upon that mild and 
scholarly man, could have supposed that in a few years he was to be the forlorn hope 
of the ecclesiastical veterans who waged so terrible a war with the civil power.”— 
(pp. 160, 161.) 


The steps by which the abbot attained to his higher but less desirable 
dignity are told with a strong effort to make him appear anything rather 
than the truly pious and conscientious man that he was; but the known 
facts of his life will ever preserve to him the character of a sufferer for 
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conscience’ sake. It is abundantly evident that he did not seek promotion, 
and it is equally clear that he refused to retain kingly favour by com- 
pliances that he esteemed sinful. This conviction has forced itself on his 
biographers, and they are obliged to do him justice in the parallel that they 
institute between him and his predecessor :— 


“ Anselm died on the 21st of April, 1109. They buried him near to his friend and 
master, to the south of the altar. His contemporaries have left a dreary record of his 
miracles, and of the marvels that occurred in connexion with him ; they are not suffi- 
ciently ingenious to deserve transcription, and the only value we can attach to them 
is, that they shew us how very far before his time this great man was. He was un- 
doubtedly the greatest and best man of his age; the world generally gives to Lan- 
franc the highest seat as a politician; and some have placed the piety of Anselm in the 
second place: the contrast is hardly a fair one; it is one in which both men lose. 
Lanfrane was a man whose courage and decision seemed more real than Anselm’s, be- 
cause accompanied with a greater force of expression; unconsciously, probably those 
who were opposed to him felt that they had to overcome decision not merely based on 
principle, but fortified by personal feeling; that his determination would be hardly 
less strong if there were no question of principle involved. With Anselm it was not a 
personal matter at all; it would have been, we believe, an impossibility to have en- 
gaged that man in a dispute about a single acre of ground which belonged solely to 
himself; rather than arouse or feel animosity and wrath, he would have sacrificed his 
right of possession. Even in the statement of his determination, his sensitive mind 
shrunk from a violent expression, and so quietly did he utter his decision that men of 
warm and pious tempers could not believe it real till it had been supported by time. 
A man can be a politician of any fortune, who considers facts in relation to the prin- 
ciples which underlie them ; the successful politician is a man skilful in arrangements, 
rapid in resources, brilliant in execution, capable of seeing all present conditions, but 
careless of future contingencies; one whose moral nature submits without question to 
the necessity of an hour. Such a man was not Anselm; Lanfranc would never have 
gone into exile, nor would he have had any necessity for the admonitory letters of 
pope Paschal to restrain his zeal in the matter of clerical marriages and offspring. 

“In regard to the religious character of the two men, we have no hesitation in 
placing Anselm above his predecessor. Lanfranc’s mind was of that logical, critical 
order, that he could rest nowhere between atheism and superstition. That solemn 
authority which the Church possessed gave him at once the quiet certainty for which 
he longed ; without it he would have hurried distractedly from object to object, striv- 
ing to beat out from nature a something to believe; but when the Church supplied 
him with the something, he was satisfied; and then the power of the man came out, 
strengthened by the reverent authority of the universal Church, trusting to the voice 
that seemed to him from God, which told him his doctrine was truth; he laboured 
with an untiring industry and unquestioning faith to prove the Church had not 
erred. Philosophy and common sense condemn his method, but the hearts of all re- 
flective men sympathize with the worker. With Anselm, the whole thing was differ- 
ent; doubt was an abnormal state with him, faith his natural condition; the truths 
he held were such as the affection of men have ever clustered around. Had no Church 
pronounced them true, his mind would have gone directly towards them, would have 
embraced them, and he would have proved them for others. He employed his logic 
not for the satisfaction of his own mind, but for the conquests of his creed. He taught 
that to the knowledge of God man might be directed only by the light of reason ; but 
it is impossible not to see that the argument of the metaphysician is denied by the 
experience of the saint. To see the position he must have occupied had his intellect 
been ungoverned by those holy affections of his soul, we have only to look at the ex- 
travagance of the following century. By those who lived around him, however, 
Anselm was less understood than he is by the present day. It was reserved for a 
philosopher of a later age to appreciate and employ his methods, and for the Church in 
the fifteenth century to recognise his sanctity by canonization.”—(pp. 306—309.) 


The work of Anselm to which we have alluded is entitled “ Cur Deus 
Homo, or Why God was made Man,” and its publication is a gratifying 
circumstance, as affording the opportunity for the general reader to gain 
some idea of what the writings of the Schoolmen really are. The book is 
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a dialogue between Anselm and Boso, in which the latter brings forward 
many of the subtilties with which modern rationalism assails both the fact 
and the mode of man’s redemption, and the former “ justifies the ways of 
God to man” with arguments that have been often used, in somewhat 
modified language, by more modern writers. One brief citation from the 
chapter on Necessity will give a suflicient specimen of the scholastic 
reasoning of the eleventh century :— 


“ Anselm. We said just now that it is not correct to say that God cannot do a thing, 
or that He does it from necessity : for every necessity and impossibility is subject to His 
will. Now His will can yield to no necessity or impossibility : for nothing is necessary 
or impossible except because He so wills it. But that He should will a thing to be, or 
not to be, on account of necessity or impossibility, is contrary to the truth of His 
nature. Wherefore, (since all that He wills, and only what He wills, He does,) as no 
necessity or impossibility precedes His willing a thing to be or not to be, so neither 
does it precede His doing or not doing it, although He may unchangeably will and do 
many things. And as when God does a thing, after it has been done there is no longer 
a possibility of its not being done, but it is always true that it has been done; and yet 
it is not right to say that it is impossible for God to make what is past not past; for 
there no necessity of not doing it, or impossibility of doing it, operates, but the simple 
will of God, who wills that truth should always (since He Himself is Truth) be as un- 
changeable as He is: so if He purposes that He will unchangeably do a thing, although 
what He purposes could not, before it is done, possibly not be done, still there is not 
in Him any necessity of doing it, or impossibility of not doing it, because the only thing 
that operates with Him is His will. * * * * * 

“ Every necessity is either compulsion or prohibition; and these two necessities are 
directly opposed one to the other, as are ‘must’ and ‘impossible.’ For instance, what- 
ever is compelled to be, is prohibited from not being ; and whatever is compelled not 
to be, is prohibited from being; even as what must be is impossible not to be: and 
what must not be is impossible to be, and conversely. Now when we say that a thing 
must be or not be with God, it is not meant that there is with Him any necessity 
either compelling or prohibiting; but it is intended to express that in all other things 
there is a necessity prohibiting them from doing and compelling them not to do, con- 
trary to what is spoken of with reference to God. For when we say that God must 
always speak the truth, and that it is impossible for Him ever to lie, nothing else is 
said but that it is impossible that anything can make Him either not speak the truth 
or lie.”—(pp. 98—100.) 

In the case of Becket the materials for a biography are far more abun- 
dant than in that of either of his predecessors in the archiepiscopal chair ; 
Professor Stanley has enumerated no less than twenty-nine narrations, 
mostly by contemporary writers, which treat of his life, or more particularly 
of his death ; but not above two or three of them have been consulted by 
our authors. Their sketch of the great champion of the Church is there- 
fore very meagre indeed, so much so as hardly to bear analyzing. It com- 
mences with a rather tedious discussion of some ballads supposed to relate 
to his parentage, in which the pretty legend of the Saracen lady traversing 
many lands, crying, “London, London! Gilbert, Gilbert!” is dismissed 
as unworthy of credit, and the future archbishop is set forth as the son of 
Gilbert Becket, a London magistrate, and Rose, his Norman wife. A con- 
siderable number of pages is occupied by a reproduction of the description 
of London and its inhabitants from Fitzstephen ; others, by fanciful specu- 
lations as to the cause of Becket’s sudden advancement, and the rise and 
progress of his dispute with the king. These occupy so much room as to 
leave small space for the detail of mere facts; and when we come to the 
closing scene this is dismissed in a way that shews tamely indeed when 
placed side by side with the vivid and picturesque, yet minutely accurate, 
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narrative of the accomplished author of the “ Historical Memorials of 
Canterbury,”’ a narrative most fascinating to read, but even still more im- 
pressive when, as has once been the case, delivered viva voce on the very 
spot where the prelate’s life-blood was poured out in what he believed a 
just and lawful quarrel’. 

As with the other prelates, such facts as are given respecting Becket are 
told in a depreciatory tone, but we are happy to find, and to quote, one 
passage, which may act as a corrective, for it gives a fair and candid esti- 
mate of his position and character. After alluding to the contrariety of 
opinion that exists regarding him, the authors remark :— 


“The first point on which arises a difference of opinion is that of Becket’s demeanour 
immediately subsequent to his consecration. His monkish biographers, intent upon 
the glorification of an unnatural ideal, set forth, with super-clerical extravagance of 
diction, a certain change of character, immediately upon that event. ‘Contrary to 
the expectations of the king and of all men,’ says Fitzstephen, ‘the glorious arch- 
bishop Thomas so abandoned the world, and so suddenly felt that change which is the 
handiwork of the Most High, that it filled all with astonishment.’ But this ‘ painting 
with the vermilion rather than with the pen,’ as one of them expresses it, has done 
great injustice to its subject. It has been made the ground of an historical calumny no 
less unjust and unphilosophical than that which, for nearly two centuries, divided the 
career of Cromwell into that of a fanatic and a hypocrite—honest regicide and crafty 
liberticide. All such violent bisections disappear before a candid examination of facts, 
and a charitable construction of motives. Looked at closely, all Fitzstephen’s evidences 
of ‘conversion’ resolve themselves into indications of a natural adaptation to new 
circumstances. He who as chancellor had delighted in fine garments and a costly 
housekeeping, hunting and falconry, great company and books of law,—as archbishop 
wore sackcloth, fared on bread and water instead of meat and wine, submitted his 
back to the scourge, washed the feet of beggars, doubled his alms, and sat in the 
cloisters reading books of devotion. But the latter were just as proper to the arch- 
bishop as the former to the chancellor. The outward signs of humility and mortifica- 
tion enumerated were so thoroughly professional, that they excited remark only from 
their contrast to previous characteristics. So far from their being carried to the excess 
which would alone argue either affectation or fanaticism, there is indisputable evidence 
of this being accompanied by his old display of wealth and taste. . . . « 
And when Becket was in exile, so did the native taste cleave to him, that John of 
Poictiers counselled a more chastened style of living, as more in keeping with his own 
condition, and the habits of the religious house in which he found sanctuary. It may 
well be concluded, therefore, that Becket’s demeanour was at least free from the 
charge of a hypocritical profession of saintship. , 

“The next point that arises is that of his change of relationship to the king. The 
popular notion on this head appears to be, that having obtained the primacy by coun- 
tenancing the royal expectation of his proving a faithful as well as able servant, he 
insidiously converted it, from motives of personal ambition and pride, into a rival 
dominion ; breaking faith with a generous master, and arrogantly opposing himself to 
the laws of which he had been the chief administrator. We have seen that there is no 
ground whatever for the first part of this theory—that so far from seeking the pri- 
macy, he as little desirvd as expected it ; accepted the appointment with a reluctance 
which there is no reason to suspect ; and expressly foretold the rupture of his friend- 
ship with the king. But here, again, probability as well as testimony is against the 
ordinary belief. Becket was at any rate well acquainted with the lives of Lanfranc 
and Anselm,—better still with the troubles of their successors,—and best of all with 
the character of Henry. It is giving him little credit for the foresight and calculation 
which should always accompany ambition, to suppose that he anticipated a life of easy 
power, where all his predecessors had found a seat of thorns. Even had he deliberately 
resolved to prove traitor to those spiritual principalities which he must solemnly swear 
to serve, before obtaining the means to serve another, he could scarcely have reckoned 
upon the quiescence of pope or clergy; the pope, whose anathema would leave him 
without a subject or a friend; the clergy, whose revolt would paralyze the favour of 
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the king. There is no escape from these difficulties but in the natural hypothesis that 
Becket was an honest man,—after the nature of men,—neither a miracle of saintship 
nor a prodigy of wickedness; but one of those strong, brave men, to whom resistance 
is easier than servitude,—who meet events as they come, without timid calculation, 
though not without some anxious foresight,—who may stoop to dissimulation for a 
moment, as a soldier may step behind a tree to avoid a momentary danger too great 
for him to encounter, but who scorns either to yield or flee in the great, prolonged 
battle of his life.’—(pp. 368—372.) 

It is satisfactory to find such a judgment as this put forth in the present 
day of one who is too commonly either over or under-estimated, and it 
reconciles us to passing over in silence several matters on which our 
opinions do not accord with those of our authors. Their work, on the 
whole, is readable, and if it should reach another edition, it might be im- 
proved by rectifying some strange instances of carelessness with regard to 
names. Though we can guess what is meant, we object to hear of “ the 
Ante Regis,” “ Robert de Beléscue,’’ “ the earl of Montaigne,” the battle of 
** Finchebray,” “ the earl of Poniton,” or the castle of “ Forlaise ;” neither 
is it more to our taste to read of ‘‘ Herbert de Boshaen,” “‘ Roger, earl of 
Clerc,” the monk “ Guin,” or the murderer “ Fitzarre ;” we think “ the 
Kentish village Runnel” must mean Romenal (Romney), and should prefer 
“plenary” to “ pleasing absolution.” These matters are not of conse- 
quence in themselves, but they suggest unpleasant doubts as to the trust- 





worthiness of the book in other and more important respects. 





FOSSIL FISH. 


ACCORDING to the “Sussex Express,” 
some extraordinary specimens of fossil fish 
have been dug up by a party sinking a 
well at Mr. Best’s brewery, that seem to 
substantiate Dr. Mantell’s theory of this 
portion of the Weald having been in re- 
mote ages the site of an estuary, or the 
bed of an immense river, previous to the 
crust of the earth being so perfected as to 
become the abode of mammalia, and very 
possibly thousands on thousands of years 
before it was inhabited by man. The 
well-diggers under the super soil found 
a sand rock, extending in depth nearly 
ten feet, beneath which they came upon 
a chalky débris in the shape of marl, in- 
tersected occasionally by layers of a harder 
substance. At the depth of forty feet 
from the surface they suddenly came on a 
smooth sand rock, evidently once the bed 
of a river, for it was here they came upon 
the fossils, and it is somewhat extraor- 
dinary that they should hit upon the 
specimens found in the small circumfer- 
ence of a well. One of them is a petrified 
eel, evidently of the conger species, per- 
fect from the lips to the tip of the tail, 
measuring a trifle over four feet in length, 


and lying on its belly, with the body 
slightly undulated, exactly as we see the 
muscular movements of a dying eel assume 
when we have severed the upper part of 
the spine. The other is a perfect petri- 
faction of a fish that the writer of this 
article is not naturalist enough to define, 
but it seems to be of the salmon species, 
which the tail and the dorsal fin specify, 
but the lower part of the body is not so 
tapering as the salmon, the salmon trout, 
or the common trout, of the present day. 
It more resembles an occasional visitor in 
our brooks known as the “bull trout,” 
that is shorter and thicker in the body, 
but in other respects very much resembles 
the salmon trout. The length of this 
fossil is about two feet six inches, a size 
the genera does not grow to in these times, 
and the depth of the body at the dorsal 
fin, nine inches. The specimens are really 
worthy the attention of the geologist and 
naturalist. We must observe that the 
fossils are covered with bivalves and other 
shells, evidently the accumulation of years 
after the fish, by getting into waters 
charged with petrifying qualities, met 
with death. 
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MEMOIRS OF LIBRARIES®, 


Tux Library question has entered upon a new phase of existence, having 
gradually acquired an interest and assumed an importance commensurate 
with its merits. It is now generally conceded that the civilization of a 
people may be judged rather by the number and value of its private 
libraries, than by the extent and magnificence of those provided by the 
sovereign. Such being the case, it is incumbent upon us to examine our 
position in this particular by comparison with other nations. This we are 
now enabled to do, for the first time, by the aid afforded in Mr, Edwards’ 
“ Memoirs of Libraries,” which exhibits a mass of evidence such as only 
the greatest devotion to the subject, perseveringly continued through many 
years, could have accumulated. So completely is the subject exhausted, 
that it would be vain and useless for the enquirer to push his researches 
further in order to obtain a clear view of the libraries of the past and 
present ; for what of interest or value he finds not in these volumes, he 
will scarcely hope to obtain elsewhere. This work appears, too, at a time 
when it is most needed and likely to be appreciated, and when the lessons 
it teaches can be turned to the best practical account. For we are, it is 
to be hoped, entering upon a new era with regard to public libraries; and 
it is not over-praise to say that these “ Memoirs” will form our best 
guide in the art of forming libraries, and in the best method of managing 
them. The author is eminently a “ practical man,” and in the fruits of 
his long experience and research which he now places before us we have 
a never-failing storehouse of information for our future guidance. 

Under the modest title of ‘‘ Memoirs,”’ we have, in reality, a concise but 
complete history of libraries, ancient, medieval, and modern; rich in 
curious details, anecdotes, and statistics. The history of ancient col- 
lections is clouded under doubt and conjecture; in the chapters devoted 
to these “‘ dispensaries of the mind,” we find the various passages in the 
writings of the Greek and Latin authors that relate to libraries: the infor- 
mation is but scanty, but little as it is, we are grateful for it. We have 
next a chapter on the destruction and dispersion of ancient libraries, and 
the researches after their fragments, in which the Herculaneum papyri are 
described, and the means employed by Sir Humphrey Davy for their 
recovery are detailed; a subject that never loses its interest, however often 
it may be narrated. 

The libraries of the middle ages next engage our attention; and here 
we meet with ample details of the formation and growth of the monastic 
libraries, the libraries of the English and Continental Benedictines, and the 
libraries of the Mendicant orders, together with an account of the dissolution 
of the monasteries and dispersion of their libraries. The royal, noble, and 
plebeian book-collectors of the middle ages have a chapter to themselves ; 
and here we encounter the names of Charles the Bald, of Petrarch, of 
Lorenzo de Medici, of Charles V. of France, and others of note. 

Bidding farewell to the past, we arrive at the consideration of a subject 
much nearer to us in interest and importance, namely, the modern libra- 
ries of Great Britain and Ireland. Amongst these, our great national 
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collection in the British Museum of necessity occupies the most promi- 
nent place. The growth of this institution, like that of most great libraries, 
resembles in many respects the growth of a great city. There is a similar 
agglomeration of materials, grouped together, by chance or convenience, 
around a nucleus, without regard to any preconceived plan, forming an 
heterogeneous mass, that in due time becomes a concrete, which is either a 
great library or a great city. A time arrives when the imperfections and 
inconveniences of the mass make themselves so felt, that reconstruction 
becomes necessary: and we have to deplore the short-sightedness of our 
forefathers, and the want of method of our predecessors, which has created 
the necessity for a twofold labour, that of disintegration and remodelling, 
to produce a new whole adequate to the peculiar wants of our times. 

The foundation of the present magnificent national library of Great 
Britain consisted of four several collections,—the Royal, the Cottonian, 
the Harleian, and the Sloanean. ‘ These collectively formed the nucleus 
around which, in the course of a century, other, and in some respects 
even more valuable, libraries were successively brought together, to form 
an aggregate that may now challenge comparison with the oldest and most 
fortunate of the great libraries of the world.” The names of the principal 
donors by whom the library has been enriched are worthy of all honour, 
but are far too numerous to recite in this place, and it is with great 
reluctance we pass them by. 

Until of late years a niggard parsimony prevailed in providing the 
means for enlarging the resources of this institution, by which many rare 
opportunities of increasing its value were lost, and for ever. A more 
liberal policy now prevails, and this, coupled with the active and intelligent 
discharge of his duties by the principal librarian, Mr. Panizzi, has placed 
the library of the British Museum, in respect to utility and facility of 
access, together with considerations for the convenience and comfort of 
readers, on a footing equal, if not superior, to any public library in Europe. 
It will doubtless become, if it has not done so already, a model for other 
similar institutions, and one, indeed, of which any nation might well be 
proud. 

But great as is the extent of our national library, it shares the defects 
of every existing similar institution, in being far from constituting what 
may be called a complete library, taking this term in that sense by which 
we understand, a library wherein a student would find every authority 
necessary to enable him to pursue his studies upon any given subject to 
their ultimate end. Upon several occasions we have ourselves been unable 
to complete our researches, upon no very recondite subjects either, for 
want of books of authority printed within the last hundred years. In a 
truly national collection we feel justified in expecting to find every attain- 
able printed book ; and what will not money and diligence obtain even in 
the matter of books? Doubtless only a very small portion of the contents 
of even the largest library are ever called into requisition, so large a pro- 
portion of the productions of the past being regarded merely as curiosities, 
which might be put under a glass in the same case with Babbage’s calcu- 
lating machine: still it is generally conceded, that nearly every book, 
however worthless it appears, contains something that may one day or 
other prove capable of throwing light upon some valuable enquiry. 

Besides our great national library, England contains many other col- 
lections, curious and valuable, although of much less extent. There is 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, famed for its unrivalled collections of 
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Oriental manuscripts, its Biblical codices, its manuscript materials for British 
history; besides its rare curiosities of early English printing, and its 
editiones principes of the Greek and Latin classics. The Radcliffe, Taylor, 
and Ashmolean Libraries, together with the various College libraries, 
form a whole which may well substantiate the claim of Oxford to the 
proud title of the “City of Learning.” The library of Cambridge Uni- 
versity is “particularly rich in architecture, antiquities, numismatics, and 
natural history.” There is a remarkable collection of early English 
Bibles, and that of the ‘‘ Caxtons’’ is splendid. The minor libraries of Cam- 
bridge are the Fitzwilliam, rich in works on the fine arts; the library 
of Trinity College, which has an European fame, as well for the intrinsic 
worth of the collection as for the rare beauty of its dwelling; St. John’s 
has accumulated a rich and very diversified collection of early printed 
English books, early Bibles, and works connected with the history of the 
Reformation. The manuscripts are numerous and valuable. Corpus 
Christi library is far richer in the materials for British history than any 
other collegiate collection either at Cambridge or at Oxford; Magdalen is 
famous for its Pepysian collection ; the library of Queens’ College is of con- 
siderable extent and value; Caius College library is particularly rich in 
heraldic visitations and manuscripts relating to civil law; the library of 
King’s College includes, amongst other rare and valuable books, the fine 
collection formed by Jacob Bryant, whose comprehensive tastes included 
the fine classics, modern Latin poetry, the modern literature of Italy, early 
English poetry, and standard British authors on almost all subjects. Of 
the other collegiate libraries, Trinity Hall contains an excellent classical 
library, bequeathed by Sir William Wynne, as well as a large collection 
of books relating to civil law; Clare Hall contains many valuable theo- 
logical and classical works, and a large collection of Italian books ; Christ’s 
College has a good collection of theology. 

The public library of Humphrey Chetham, in the city of Manchester, 
occupies a chapter to itself, full of matter as curious as interesting. Next 
we encounter the cathedral libraries of England: the perusal of this 
chapter excites both our profoundest admiration and respect for those 
dignitaries of the Church who did so much in their time for the advance- 
ment of learning, and our contempt for their successors, who so wantonly 
allowed these treasures to go to waste and ruin. Not all, however, are 
alike reprehensible,—* care like that evinced at Durham for the present 
and the future is in true harmony with the munificence of open-handed 
deans and prelates, the Sudburys and the Cosins of a bygone age.” The 
archiepiscopal library at Lambeth fills a curious chapter, and the libraries 
of the Inns of Court one no less so. The older libraries of English towns, 
and the parochial and quasi-parochial libraries, conclude the survey of the 
public libraries of England. 

Quitting the libraries of the present, turn we now to the consideration of 
the libraries of the future, a question of the gravest importance, seeing that 
it affects posterity no less than the living, and one that can hardly be con- 
sidered to have yet received the full consideration it demands. The ques- 
tion of the libraries of the future is the question of libraries de novo, since, 
of necessity, they must be composed on a plan widely differing from that 
which governed the growth of most existing libraries. The intellectual 
wants of the majority of the population of our times are of a practical and 
utilitarian character, and amusement must be blended with instruction. The 
ponderous folio and the heavy quarto have given place to the portable 
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octavo and the trim duodecimo. To enter a library of the old model ex- 
cites a feeling akin to that we experience upon entering the exhumed cities 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum, both are the tenements of departed souls. 
A library of the future should present all the busy life and activity of the 
market-place, where food for the living can be had for the asking. Vene- 
rable are the book-relics of the past, and dearly to be prized; but for the 
million-handed knowledge-seekers of the future, they must undergo a sort of 
metempsychosis, the souls of the dusty folios must re-enter the trim octavos, 
and in that form re-live through another cycle of ages. 

The true University of these days, says Mr. Carlyle, is a collection of books. 
But what sort of a collection must the library of the future consist of ? It 
is evident it can be no place for what we now regard as the curiosities of 
literature ; these are already garnered up in store-houses from which they 
will never depart, and if they could, they are not the things upon which 
tax-levied funds should be expended. Dismissing, then, all thoughts of 
merely curious books, we must look for the best, and the best edition, 
which in most cases may be the latest published. The library of the future, 
then, must consist of modern books, and the best of their kind. In its first 
stages of existence it must aim to be a library of reference: rich in Cyclo- 
pedias, Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Periodicals in sets, Transactions, Parliamen- 
tary Reports, and other Public Documents, with the complete works of our 
standard authors. A good library of reference, once formed, if it never 
becomes anything more, would be invaluable in any place. When this is 
tolerably complete, the library for circulation may be commenced; and here it 
will be better to aim at rendering a few chosen subjects moderately complete 
than to strive at a general accession upon all subjects. The cyclopedic 
works on theology, medicine, and similar comprehensive subjects, will an- 
swer temporary purposes, because the students of the several professions 
are in general specially provided with the books necessary to their studies. 

By the provisions of Mr. Ewart’s Library Act we are empowered to 
establish town libraries, ‘the libraries of the future.” The Saxon churl, 
from the nature of his constitution and temperament, is anything but a 
bookish animal; it will, therefore, excite but little surprise when we learn 
that he has evinced no very warm desire to tax himself for a privilege he 
is incapable of enjoying. Contrasted with the zeal and liberality of his 
brethren in the United States of America, this apathy is rather humiliating 
to his national pride. If knowledge be power, then will America become, 
as she already bids fair to do, the most powerful nation of the earth: for 
nowhere does education and the diffusion of good books enter more inti- 
mately into the life’s-blood of the nation than with her. We who claim to 
occupy the foremost rank in the vanguard of civilization,—it behoves us to 
examine our position, and consider what in intellectual appliances is neces- 
sary to maintain it. Libraries are the great arsenals of knowledge and of 
power, and we are not entirely without hope that we may see the whole 
length and breadth of the land studded with them. 

The organization of a public library is a matter of so difficult a nature, 
that Mr. Ewart’s Act ought to have been accompanied by a Code of Instruc- 
tions for the guidance of those upon whom the responsibility of organiza- 
tion devolves. There are certain fundamental requisites common to the 
foundation of all libraries for general use, and these are of sufficient extent 
to occupy the attention and engage the funds first devoted to them, There 
are local influences to be considered, and existing institutions to be re- 
garded, which town councils are little likely to be mindful of. The Code 
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of Instructions would lead to the best economy of funds and resources, and 
obviate the commission of many errors. Librarians, as a recognised body like 
the schoolmaster, cannot be said to exist, and it may be said of them, as of 
poets, they are born such, and not made. In fact, a good librarian is as 
rare a phenomenon as a good poet. Scholarship, although indispensable, 
avails nothing if it makes only a pedant. A librarian’s taste must be om- 
nivorous, his sympathies universal, his knowledge encyclopsedic, without 
undue predilections or prejudices ;—but to enumerate all the essential qua- 
lities of the perfect librarian would be to shew that of all bipeds he is the 
rarest, 

If the soul of a library be its librarian, its heart is the catalogue. The 
question of what a catalogue shall be is overwhelmed with pedantry, in 
which the convenience of the student has been altogether lost sight of. 
It is generally assumed that a person consulting a library is acquainted 
with the names of all the authors who have written upon the subject on 
which he is seeking information, whereas the contrary is usually the case. 
Most catalogues of small libraries that we have seen consist of the titles of 
the books under the authors’ names, arranged in alphabetical order. This 
arrangement suffices to shew what works of a particular author the library 
contains, but it will afford no clue to the richness or poverty of the library 
in works upon a given subject, unless a classified index of subjects be 
appended. But classification, instead of producing order, generally exhibits 
chaos; it frequently takes longer to ascertain from a classed catalogue if 
a given work is contained in the library than it does to read it when 
found. It has been supposed that books must be classed and grouped 
upon some elaborate system derived from a perfect division of the whole 
circle of human knowledge ; but as books are in matter more frequently 
heterogeneous than homogeneous, they for the most part elude all attempts 
to be rigorously classified by these systems. 

The construction of a catalogue must be governed by the nature and ex- 
tent of the library it represents. After a patient examination of all existing 
and projected systems, and of various essays at catalogue-making, we have 
arrived at the conclusion that the best arrangement for the library of 
moderate extent is that of a classification of the books according to sub- 
jects, these being placed in alphabetical order, after the plan of Watts’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica. This plan is independent of all systems, and is 
of as easy and as prompt reference as an ordinary dictionary. If the 
library of the British Museum were catalogued and printed in sections on 
this plan, every student might possess, in a portable form, a complete index 
to all the books relating to the subject he is studying, without being en- 
cumbered with those to which he is indifferent. No question of a folio 
catalogue of thirty or forty volumes in this case; a small octavo or duo- 
decimo would shew the architect or the geologist what books he might be 
able to consult, without being encumbered with the titles of books on 
theology or medicine. The manuscript catalogue, on the plan it is now 
conducted, would remain and serve the purpose for which it is prepared. 
It will always be found that a general public library absolutely demands a 
printed catalogue. Now the ordinary idea of such a key to the library in 
the minds of bookish men inclines too much to making the work a bibliogra- 
phical authority, in which all the minutis and eccentricity of past days 
must be literally chronicled. But for the purposes of ordinary readers, 
nothing more is required than the full title of a book if it be brief, or just 
so much of it as is necessary to shew its contents, if it be verbose. The 
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art of abridging titles is not to be despised, and when well performed, 
renders essential service to readers, Every book must be upon some topic 
more or less definite, for which a place may be made in an alphabetical 
arrangement. If it treat of more than one subject, let it be placed under 
each. Thus every book will find its place, and that place will be found 
without difficulty or loss of time. An index of authors, briefly referring to 
the subjects under which their works are classed, will render the catalogue 
complete. When a subject is very comprehensive, as medicine or mathe- 
matics, it may take its place in the ordinary alphabetical arrangement, and _ 
also have another of its own: under the first, works treating on aneurism, 
or arteries, blood, &c., will be collected and arranged in alphabetical order ; 
so likewise with the second, algebra, arithmetic, calculus, decimals, &c. 

It is not possible to enter into all the details of catalogue-making ; we 
seek only, by means of a practical suggestion, to remove the impediments 
that too frequently prevent the preparation of so useful a work,—impedi- 
ments that owe their origin chiefly to pedantical notions, and to an absurd 
idea that every reader of a book demands a bibliographical description of 
it; whereas all that he usually requires is just so much as will enable 
him to identify the work he is in quest of. As expense is the chief impe- 
diment to the compilation and printing of a catalogue, any effectual plan 
that will admit of lessening the cost of its production is worthy of notice. 
Catalogues constructed in the opposite extreme to the bibliographical—that 
in which every title is contained in one line—are greatly to be deprecated, 
as the titles of books are not merely abridged, but frequently so altered as 
scarcely to be recognisable. 

One of the advantages of an alphabetically classed catalogue consists in 
its shewing at a glance the comparative poverty and richness of a library 
on any given subject; where some such plan is not adopted, it will gene- 
rally be found that certain subjects, even of importance, are neglected. 
It thus serves as a check upon the diligence of the librarian ; and an annual 
supplement would be free from the objections that lie against the appendixes 
of a catalogue made upon the usual plan. 

The building that contains the library requires more consideration than 
it is likely to meet with. It is at all times, and under all circumstances, a 
costly affair, and demands an amount of liberality not likely to be generally 
accorded to it until the nation feels more pride in its libraries than it has 
hitherto displayed. ‘The public library should have a building to itself, or 
share with a museum or other educational institution in harmony with its 
objects. One such institution as the British Museum is as much as a 
nation may hope to possess. Although it is a model that cannot be fol- 
lowed by every town library, still the principles that have guided the con- 
struction of the new reading-room may be consulted with advantage on 
most occasions. 

The new buildings of the British Museum have been in progress more 
than thirty years, and are still very far from completion. When first 
planned (1822-23), the number of volumes in the library both of manu- 
scripts and printed books together was under 200,000; it now exceeds 
600,000 volumes, and the average annual increase approaches 20,000 
volumes, 

By a happy thought, it was determined to appropriate the vacant inner 
quadrangle of the Museum to the purposes of a reading-room, whereupon a 
structure arose which has no parallel in the world among buildings devoted 
to the purposes of literature, while immense additional space was gained 

Gent, Mag. Vox. CCVI. 3M 
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for the additional accommodation of books. The diameter of the reading- 
room is 140 feet, and its height 106 feet; proportions which are, however, 
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defective, since by the law of everything the height should exceed the 
diameter. This room, and all the apartments and passages appropriated 
to the public, are on a level with the principal floor of the main building. 
The space the reading-room contains is about a million and a quarter 
cubic feet: there is ample accommodation for three hundred readers; each 
person has a separate table four feet three inches long. Throughout the 
whole interior of the new building there are no walls, the division being 
in all cases formed of a double range of books, back to back. Upon the 
whole, the arrangements adopted by Mr. Panizzi in the new reading-room 
of the British Museum are the best we have yet encountered, its cost was 
£150,000, and it is capable of accommodating nearly a million of volumes. 
A view of the interior of this noble room appears on a preceding page. The 
conveniences for the accommodation and comfort of readers are as perfect 
as can be conceived; in fact, they are luxurious compared with the grim 
poverty of the former reading-rooms. 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth has designed a library-building on the polygonal 
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plan which possesses much merit; it provides for expansion, and has the 
convenience of a detached reading-room, guaranteeing the library from 
danger by fire. 

The Imperial Library at Paris occupies an enormous building, comprising 
a variety of constructions of different date and character. An examination 
of the ground-plan, given in the second volume of this work, will shew 
that economy of space is but little regarded, nor is provision for future 
enlargement to be easily or economically obtained. 

One of the most magnificent libraries recently erected on the Continent 
is that of St. Genevieve, at Paris. It affords shelf-room for considerably 
more than 200,000 volumes. Its form is a parallelogram. The great 
reading-room occupies the whole of the first-floor: it is three hundred feet 
long, sixty feet broad, and thirty feet high ; it has a broad recessed gallery 
on all sides. The space seems to be well economized. Its cost was about 
£74,000. 

The Imperial Library of St. Petersburgh was projected in 1795 by the 
Empress Catherine, but not completed until the reign of Alexander I. It 
is only a fragment of the original plan, which embraced a museum and 
an observatory, but what exists is worthy of examination. Its external 
appearance is severe and cold,—qualities which to some may appear in 
harmony with the purpose to which the building is appropriated. 

Within a few years New York has erected two fine structures to contain 
the Astor Library and the Society Library, and adapted, at a cost of nearly 
£50,000, another edifice for the reception of the books belonging to the 
Mercantile Library Association. Boston has erected a free public library, 
at a cost of £73,000. These are but a few out of the many instances of 
liberal devotion on the part of the people to give due honour and provision 
for the establishment of this element of happiness and prosperity. 

We might multiply examples of the active zeal displayed in the esta- 
blishment and maintenance of public libraries in different parts of the 
world, but by so doing we should forestall the pleasure the reader may 
derive from the perusal of Mr. Edwards’s bulky volumes. We cannot but 
hope that his labours will exert a stimulating influence upon those in 
whose hands the power resides, to establish without delay institutions 
which we owe to posterity as well as ourselves in return for the advantages 
we derive from the generosity, wisdom, and forethought of our predeces- 
sors. The increase of public libraries would have, indirectly, a great in- 
fluence upon authorship, rendering secure many a literary enterprise that 
is now regarded as precarious for lack of a sufficiently wide circle of 
purchasing readers. A thousand active public libraries would constitute a 
market that would guarantee the author and publisher of every good book 
against loss. 
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PALACE OF CHARLES THE BALD*. 


Pirres is merely a small village of ancient Normandy, and yet its name 
is well known in the circles of science. This European celebrity is to be 
attributed to the three diets or councils held there by one of the successors 
of Charlemagne, in which various laws were promulgated, and more parti- 
cularly the famous financial edict still known under the name of the Edict 
_ of Pitres, 

The first time Pitres appears in history, under the name of Pisfts, is in 
861, in the reign of Charles the Bald, and it disappears in that of Charles 
the Simple, who only signed some deeds there. 

Charles the Bald seems to have inhabited the palace of Pitres for several 
years. It is known that he held three successive assemblies or diets there 
for tne purpose of taking measures against the Normans, who were then 
invading France, and for arranging the more important affairs of the Church 
and State. 

The first diet or council of Pitres was opened on June 25, 861, and lasted 
to 862. Among those who figured there we note the Archbishops of Sens, 
of Rheims, and Rouen; the Bishops of Paris, Tournay, Serdis, Beauvais, 
Autun, Chalons, Meaux, Séez, Troyes, Coutances, &c., and a crowd of counts 
and abbots. This council is erroneously termed royal or general, or rather 
national. 

The second was opened on the 25th of June, 864, This is the most cele- 
brated of all, and is known under the name of the Edict of Pitres, by reason 
of the financial measure there carried out. 

At this diet were assembled above fifty prelates from all parts of the em- 
pire of Charlemagne. The celebrated Hincmar of Rheims, Archbishop of 
Rheims, seems to have been the soul of these assemblies, where Wenilon, 
Archbishop of Rouen, figures as the lieutenant of this great pontiff. In this 
diet the trial of Pepin II., King of Aquitain, took place, when he was de- 
clared deposed. 

The third diet or assembly of Pitres was opened in August, 869, when 
thirteen capitularies were agreed on. 

After this Pitres relapsed into complete obscurity; “ Evasit in exigui 
nominis viculum.” 

Pitres, therefore, having been the habitation of emperors, and afforded 
hospitality to fifty prelates and a crowd of nobles, must have possessed a 
palace as large as that of Charlemagne at Ingelheim, near Mayence. Buta 
Carlovingian palace implies also a royal farm, as that of Arélaune and Vau- 
dreuil. Even under the Romans a villa like those of Marboué and St. Mar- 
guerite-sur-Mer in France, or those of Bignor or Woodchester in England, 
was a vast affair. Is it possible to recognise the remains of such a palace 
or villa at Pitres? This is exactly what it is supposed has been met with 
during the last few years. 

The journals have fully announced it, and antiquaries believed it. There- 
fore on the 22nd of September last I went to Pitres to see for myself the 
remains discovered some years ago by an inhabitant of this celebrated 
village. 








* Notes on the Remains of a Palace of Charles the Bald (861—869), discovered at 
Pitres, Canton of Pont-de-l’Arche, Arrondissement de Louviers, (Eure). 
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In passing by the old church I remarked on the Romanesque part of the 
north side of the tower some ancient tiles, evidently used as materials, in- 
discriminately collected. 

In reply to my questions, the curé informed me that in the gardens and 
buildings on the north side of the church numerous débris were to be found, 
and that the ground was still called Les Salles, a very significant name 
in Normandy, and almost certainly indicating ancient buildings. In fact, 
on this same territory of Zes Salles two streets occur, which carry in their 
names the ideas of departed grandeur. One is the Rue del’ Abbie, the other 
the Rue de la Geédle. Ward by is a space termed the Cour de la Geédle. 
There is, too, a tradition of a well supplied by an ancient aqueduct. In 
this quarter, in a wretched cottage, lives the Sieur Leber, a market-gardener, 
the author of the discoveries we are about to relate. 

In 1854 this man took it into his head to dig up his court-yard, and dis- 
covered the remains of buildings, consisting of worked stone, flints, and 
tiles of a remarkable size. Walls ran in every direction, forming passages, 
squares, &c. What most astonished him was the pillars of an hypocaust. 
He speaks also of columns, but we do not feel quite convinced on this point. 
Certain it is, that this first success induced him to continue his operations. 
He sold the stones and tiles for building materials, and turned his court- 
yard into a quarry. These operations went on during the years 1854, 
1855, and 1856, and the mine was not exhausted. It might, probably, be 
worked even now. Besides what he has sold, this man has filled his court, 
his garden, and sheds with ancient materials. In fact, every portion of his 
premises was entirely crammed up. 

There were tiles of every variety among the piles so heaped up: there 
were tiles of concave form, probably used for roofing; curious edged tiles, 
of the thickness, size, and type of the antique; and flat bricks, such as those 
that are used in the construction of a hypocaust. We were particularly 
struck with a variety of great wide bricks, which we will term Carlovingian, 
because we are not acquainted with any such of the ancient period. These 
bricks, which we have not observed elsewhere, are about two feet in 
length, and vary in thickness from one-and-a-half to two inches. Speci- 
mens have been deposited at the museum of Rouen. 

A considerable number of tiles were also found that formed stoves or 
hot-air-pipes. _ These square pipes, striped on the surface, are well known 
to all antiquaries. They were used to conduct heat, breast high, along the 
internal walls of buildings. These pipes were attached to the wall by 
mortar, and also by cramp-irons or hooks, a dozen of which still exist at 
M. Leber’s. 

The space between each channel was filled by a thick bed of red cement, 
as hard as stone. There were massive blocks of still stronger cement, 
which no doubt had formed a portion of the ancient pavement; indeed, 
concrete masses resembling actual rocks of ancient mortar were found, 
In my Roman researches at Etretat and Chateau-Gaillard, in 1842, I met 
with a great number of these blocks of red cement, dense and hard as 
stone. At Chateau-Gaillard the walls were still covered with it, and double- 
headed iron cramps were still adhering to the stones. 

The dressed stone was less abundant than the flints and tiles, but only 
because the greater part had been sold, and removed for building purposes. 
During the past three or four years M. Leber has dealt in these débris, and, 
as we have said, has managed to create a quarry in his little court, 

Inscriptions had been cut on some of these stones, several of which are 
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deposited in the Library of Evreux, where I saw them in September. The 
inscriptions, which I have not succeeded in deciphering, are Latin, and 
traced in cursive characters by means of some pointed instrument. M. F. 
Lenormant has attempted to interpret these graffiti in the Revue des 
Sociétés Savantes for 1858. 

Among the other débris I must mention the presence of stones of small 
dimensions, cut like briques a savon, and striped on their external face. 
Numbers of such stones occurred during our researches at Lillebonne and 
Etretat, and we believe such will be found in nearly every ancient 
building of any importance. 

After the fashion of ancient walls, the interior partitions of the palace of 
Pitres were lined with coloured cement. We met with a mass of plaster 
covered by painting, in which blue and white predominated. Similar 
coloured plaster has been found in all the Roman buildings of the Seine- 
Inferieure, as, for example, at the villas of Etretat, Bordeaux, Chateau- 
Galliard, St. John de Folléville Cany, St. Marguerite-sur-Mer (Juliobona), 
Caudebec-lés-Elbeuf (Uggate), of Eu (Augusta), and Rouen (Rotho- 
magus). 

To the pavement of the rooms, also, may be ascribed a quantity of 
square, thick tiles of terra-cotta. We did not notice any of those flags 
of lias with which the baths of Etretat, and the hypocausts of Chateau- 
Galliard were paved; but the former magnificence of this building is best 
conceived by the fragments of marble which must have formerly deco- 
rated it. 

It would be an interesting question to determine whether the palace of 
Pitres possessed glass windows like our modern mansions, It is so far 
certain that among the débris we remarked many fragments of a flat thick 
glass, resembling our window-glass. Some of these fragments were white, 
but some appeared to have been tinted. We know not if these fragments 
may be rightly attributed to such a domestic purpose, but it is certainly 
not the first time they have been met with in ancient buildings, either by 
ourselves or others. 

We must now consider the remains of the objects found in the building, 
which are not without interest, 

Ceramic art is represented, in the first place, by the remains of a dolium 
of the same character with those we have discovered in the tombs of Fécamp, 
Lillebonne, Cauville, Grainville-l’ Alouette, St. Denis-le-Thibout, St. Mau- 
rice-d’Etelan, and more particularly in those of Barentin. 

The fragments of ordinary pottery were very abundant. It was easy to 
recognise the remains of jars, bowls, and plates, or saucers. These last 
were of the red pottery termed Samian. One small vessel was almost 
entire. I was exceedingly struck by the presence of several fragments of 
vessels, ornamented in relief, of a fine glossy ware, and a beauty truly 
remarkable. 

Following these so evidently Roman types, in the midst of this col- 
lection of almost classic forms, I was truly pleased by the appearance of 
two Frankish vases of a form resembling that which so abounds in the 
graves of the Eaubon valley. One of these vessels is of a grey pottery, the 
other black coloured with plumbago. This last has a zigzag ornamen- 
tation running round it. These two vessels, so Frankish in substance, 
type, and decoration, are, as it were, the seal of the occupation of this 
palace by the representatives of Germanic civilization. It was extremely 
agreeable to me to find, in the midst of débris so generally attributed 
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exclusively to Roman civilization, those arts and manufactures which 
evidently survived in our land. 

Besides the pottery, we also remarked fragments of glass, among 
which a curious cup of fine iridised glass is prominent. This cup, which 
unfortunately is fractured, is of a rare type. We only remember one like 
it at Sigy, from the Frank cemetery of the parsonage. It rests on a flat 
hollowed foot, like that of an ancient lachrymatory. We consider it a 
drinking-glass, It contains a red tartar, like the Frank cups, and is 
strongly iridised. We attribute this cup to the Frank period. 

Of metallic objects there were several descriptions in iron and bronze. 
Iron was represented by a key of antique form, by cramp-irons, hooks, and 
a quantity of nails of every kind. Singularly enough, some of these nails 
appear to have heads of lead, or coated with lead. 

Bronze was represented by various objects. Among the rest are some 
half-dozen reliques which resemble buckles; but it principally appears in 
the form of coins, a great variety of which have been found. But a 
relique which appears to me of more interest even than the coins, is a 
small earthen vessel, still filled with molten bronze. This little vessel, 
generally supposed to be a crucible, is now in the Evreux library. 

It will directly be seen how much interest must attach to the discovery 
of a mint crucible in this same palais de Pitres, whence issued the edict 
that for centuries after regulated the coinage in the whole of the empire of 
Charlemagne, that is, in nearly all Western Europe. 

There are but two or three more little objects to enumerate. One is a 
smal] whetstone, pierced for suspension. We must remember that similar 
whetstones have been found in Frankish graves, placed at the girdles of 
the dead, from which they must have been suspended in a pouch, or by a 
strap. There was also a mortar in pudding-stone. These are common 
enough in our country, both in towns and in the country. It must not 
be forgotten that hand-mills were in use among us down to the twelfth 
century, and that they still exist in Palestine, Egypt, and Algiers. 

I also fancy I observed, among a heap of smaller débris at M. Lebar’s, 
several glass beads, of a blue colour and ribbed. These beads are very 
common in Roman ruins and sepulchres, as also in those of the Franks, 

I was much surprised to notice among these ancient remains a pipe- 
stem of white earth, like our modern ones. This stem is thick with a 
very fine orifice, like those of the seventeenth century. I was assured that 
many such were found in these excavations at Pitres. I do not attach an 
undue importance to minute objects of such ill-ascertained a date, but as 
pipes have been found in ancient buildings in France, Switzerland, and 
England, I consider myself bound to cite them. In this respect I partake 
the opinion of Dr. Bruce, who says with great reason in his “ Roman 
Wall,’—* The fact of finding pipes in the midst of Roman ruins must not 
pass unnoticed.” ; L’ABBE CocHeET. 
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THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS:?. 


The Protevangelium, or the History of the Nativity of Jesus Christ and 
of the Virgin Mary, by St. James the Less, Cousin and Brother of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, Chief Apostle and First Bishop of the Christians 


in Jerusalem. 


Dr. Tuto gives both a Greek and a Latin version of this ancient docu- 
ment; it is also among the translated apocryphal writings published by 
the learned Jeremiah Jones, from whose work the reprint of Mr. Hone 
has been derived. ‘This compilation is quoted by Origen, Epiphanius, Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, and, as some assert, by Clemens Alexandrinus and Justin 
Martyr. It is of great antiquity, and Thilo is of opinion that the Greek 
exemplar existed prior to the Arabic text, and has accordingly given the 
preference to the former in his Codex Apocryphus, the Greek text being 
given on the reverse and the Latin on the recto side of the page. 

The Protevangelium commences thus :— 

“In the histories of the twelve tribes of Israel, we read that there was a certain 
man named Joachim, who, being very rich, made double offerings unto the Lord God, 
having made this resolution,—‘ My substance shall be for the benefit of the whole people, 
that I may find mercy from the Lord God for the forgiveness of my sins.’ But at a 
certain great feast of the Lord . . . Reuben [the high-priest] opposed him, say- 
ing,—‘ It is not lawful for thee to offer thy gifts, seeing that thou hast not begotten seed 
in Israel.’ And Joachim greatly lamented thereat, and went away to consult the 
registries of the twelve tribes, that he might see whether he was the only person who 
had begotten no seed in Israel. But upon enquiry he found that all the righteous had 
raised up seed in Israel.” 


Upon making this discovery, Joachim came to the determination not to 
go home to his wife, and not to eat or to drink, until the Lord should have 
looked down upon him, and heard his prayer, So he abode in the wilder- 
ness with his shepherds. 

In the meantime, Anna, Joachim’s wife and Mary’s mother, was dis- 
tressed, both on account of her barrenness and the loss of her husband; 
and, like Hannah, the mother of Samuel, she was additionally vexed by the 
taunts of her handmaid, Judith. While now walking in her garden, Anna 
perceived a sparrow’s nest in a laurel (tree); whereupon, she again fell to 
bewailing her misery, as being more wretched than the birds of the air and 
the beasts of the earth, more useless than the waters which breed multi- 
tudes of fishes, and not comparable even to the earth, which produces fruit 
and even so renders praises unto the Lord. 

While Anna was thus lamenting her desolate state, an angel-came to give 
her comfort, for he said,—‘* The Lord hath heard thy prayer, and thou shalt 
conceive and bring forth, and thy seed shall be renowned throughout the 
whole earth.” On hearing these joyful tidings, Anna, after the manner of 
her namesake, the mother of Samuel, vowed that whether the promised 





® “Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti Opera et Studio Joannis Caroli Thilo 
Phil. et Theolog. Doctoris, hujusque in Academia Fridericia Halensi Professoris.” 
(Lipsiz, 1832.) 
“* Les Evangiles Apocryphes.” (Paris, 1848.) 
‘ Apocryphischen Evangelien. By Dr. Richard Clemens.” (Leipzig.) 
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child should be male or female, it should be devoted to the Lord, or should 
serve Him in His temple day and night. At the same time also an angel 
appeared to her husband, and informed him that the Lord had hearkened to 
his prayer; and he was commanded forthwith to go down to meet his 
wife. 

In due time, Mary, the promised child, was born: and we are told that 
“when the child was six months old her mother put her on the ground to 
try if she could stand; and when she had walked seven steps, she came 
again to her mother’s lap.”” When she was now three years old, Mary was 
again brought to the temple, and was finally dedicated unto the Lord; 
whereupon the high-priest received her and blessed her, and set her on the 
first step of the altar, ‘‘ and the Lord gave her grace, and she danced with 
her feet, and all the house of Israel loved her.” 

When Mary had reached her twelfth year, the priests took counsel what 
they should do with the maiden, “ through fear,” they said, “lest the holy 
place of the Lord our God should be defiled.”” And Zacharias, the high- 
priest, was counselled by them to go into the holy place, to hear what 
should be revealed unto him there, —** And the angel of the Lord said unto 
him, ‘ Go forth, and call together all the widowers among the people, and let 
every man bring his staff, and he upon whom the Lord shall shew a sign 
shall be the husband of Mary.’”’ Upon this they all met, and Joseph, 
throwing aside his carpenter’s hatchet, and seizing his staff, went forth to 
meet the high-priest, as appointed. Their staffs were laid up in the sanc- 
tuary, until the high-priest had prayed; after which he went in, and dis- 
tributed to each other man his staff; but there was no sign. The last staff 
however, which, as some say, was the smallest, others that it had been for- 
gotten, belonged to Joseph. 

“ And when Joseph received it, behold! a dove flew out of the top of the staff, and 
rested on his head. And the high-priest said, ‘Thou art the one elected to take the 
virgin of the Lord; receive her now into thy charge.’ But Joseph refused, saying, ‘I 
am an old man, and I have sons, but she is young; and I fear lest I should appear 
worthy of derision in Israel.” 


Upon the high-priest, however, reminding him of the punishment of Korah 
and his company, Joseph consented to enter a second time into the bonds 
of matrimony. There was but small resemblance, it must be owned, between 
the crime of Korah, Dathan, and their accomplices, and Joseph’s prudential 
hesitation. ; 

These apocryphal writers, we may here remark, seem to have taken no small 
pains that their forgeries might be detected. They differ from each other 
in the most important points ; and their relations are so outrageously absurd, 
that they glaringly and undeniably convict their authors of falsehood. For 
example, Joseph now takes the blessed Virgin to his house, where one would 
infer that she was to abide until the nuptials; for her affianced spouse 
said to her, ‘‘ Now I will leave thee in my house; I must go to mind my 
calling of a builder. The Lord be with thee.” We are next told, however, 
that upon the priests requiring a new veil for the temple, it was determined 
to cast lots among “seven chosen virgins, who should spin the thread for 
the veil, who the golden thread, and who the threads of asbestos, flax, silk, 
hyacinthine colour, scarlet and true blue, (dAnOwiw moppipay). And to 
Mary’s lot fell the scarlet and true blue, and so, taking the thread, she went 
to her own house.” At this time, too, Zacharias the high-priest became 
dumb, and Samuel was placed in his room until Zacharias recovered his 
speech.—‘ But Mary took the scarlet thread, to spin.” The ensuing 
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story of the water-pot, which Mary took, and was drawing water there- 
with, when the angel of the Lord accosted her, will hardly fail to remind 
the classical reader of the mythic history of the origin of Rome: Mars ad- 
dressed Rhea Sylvia while she was engaged in a similar occupation. Other 
examples, too, better accredited than the Roman tradition, might be quoted. 

We must but lightly touch upon the contents of certain of the ensuing 
chapters, as containing matter repulsive alike to piety and common delicacy 
of thought. Joseph leaves Mary in a cave, as related in the Gospel of the In- 
fancy, and goes to seek a midwife ; the latter then informs Salome, another 
Hebrew matron at Bethlehem, that, in accordance with the prophecy, she 
has seen a virgin bear a son. The Hebrew midwife believed this, as every 
true Hebrew might very justifiably have believed it; but Salome refused 
to receive this truth, until she should have some special proof. Accord- 
ingly, they went to Mary for the purpose of receiving this proof; so soon 
as Salome had obtained which, her arm shrank, as though burnt with fire. 
At length, however, after duly acknowledging the sinfulness of her unbelief, 
her hand, which was ready to drop off, became sound again, merely by virtue 
of her touching the body of the holy child. 

The book concludes with the narrative of the death of Zacharias, who 
refused to disclose to Herod where his son John was concealed; where- 
upon “ Zacharias was slain in the entrance of the temple; but the chil- 
dren of Israel knew not how he was slain.” Upon Simeon and the other 
priests learning that Zacharias was killed, they cast lots for the office ; the lot 
fell upon Simeon, “for he had been assured by the Holy Spirit that he 
should not see death until he had seen the Lord’s Anointed.” The Apo- 
cryphist forgets that though Simeon did survive to see the Lord’s Anointed, 
he did not live to become high-priest. 

Mr. Hone has the following introductory words to his Preface to the 
“* Apocryphal New Testament :'’—* After the writings contained in the New 
Testament were selected from the numerous Gospels and Epistles then in 
existence, what became of the books that were rejected by the compilers?” 
These words, however, contain an assumption entirely without foundation : 
they are evidently intended to imply that the Fathers of the Church selected 
from the numerous spurious writings then in circulation, the Gospels and 
Epistles which compose what is now called the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment ; that this was not the case may be easily proved, as well from Dr. 
Lardner’s great work on the “ Credibility of the Gospel History,” as from 
that of the learned Jeremiah Jones. It is a well-ascertained fact that all 
the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the fourteen Epistles of Paul, 
the First Epistles of Peter and John, with the Epistle to the Hebrews, were 
received and read in the Church as the genuine productions of the writers 
whose names they bear, viz. the four Evangelists and certain of the Apostles, 
before the end of the first century. The authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is still doubtful; but its genuineness as a canonical Epistle was 
never questioned in early times. The Epistle of James, however, the Second 
of Peter, the Second and Third of John, the Epistle of Jude, and the Book 
of the Revelation, were received by some Churches as the productions of 
these authors, and were rejected by others. There has always been a 
question about the authorship of the Epistle ascribed to James; not as to 
its genuineness as an inspired writing, but as to whether James who wrote 
it was or was not the Apostle James the Less. The Book of the Revela- 
tion is not in the Peschito or Syriac version. 

The question, then, conveyed in the extract from Hone, admits of an easy 
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answer. The greater portion of the apocryphal writings have perished ; 
the Gospel according to Peter, for example; but these never were reputed 
other than spurious, and the Church took no steps to ensure their preserva- 
tion. The catalogue of sacred books made by the Nicene fathers is merely 
a list of the books that were accounted canonical by the Church in their 
age. They themselves did not make the selection; for the books of Holy 
Scripture were received and read in the Church as inspired works centuries 
before these venerable fathers were born. Hone’s insinuation, then, that the 
New Testament Scriptures are solely based upon Nicene authority, and that 
they are probably no more inspired than the rubbish which had been current 
among perverted Christians from earliest times, falls to the ground. 

The “ Gospel of the Nativity of Saint Mary,” which stands the fifth in 
order in Thilo’s volume, is, by reputation, only a forgery of a forgery; or, 
as the Greeks would say, it bears the double brand of bastardy. True it 
is that it has been quoted both by St. Augustine and Jerome, but not with 
any marks of particular approbation. The latter learned father has indeed 
been credited with the authorship of this childish legend, though not on 
sufficient grounds, as the learned in general believe. But as this. spurious 
composition is utterly worthless to all intents and purposes, it is not worth 
while to attempt to determine its paternity. 

Thilo gives only a Latin version, the most ancient that he met with 
being in that language. It begins as follows:—‘* The blessed and ever- 
glorious Virgin, Mary, descended from the royal race and family of David, 
was born at Nazareth, and brought up in the temple of the Lord at Jeru- 
salem.” We have here a more circumstantial account of her father 
Joachim’s division of his substance than that given in the Protevangelium ; 
for example, “ They divided all their substance into three parts ; one-third 
they devoted to the temple, and its services or ministers; another third 
they bestowed on strangers and on the poor; and the remaining third they 
kept for themselves and for the support of their own families,” This 
apocryphal piece supplies another proof, were any wanting, that these 
ancient romancers manifestly convict themselves of falsehood. In the 
Protevangeliwm, the high-priest who rejected Joachim’s offering, because he 
was childless, is called Reuben; in the Gospel of St. Mary he is named 
Issachar. The story of the good man’s trouble is more circumstantially 
related here than in the former work; but the two accounts are substan- 
tially the same, and are derived probably from the same common source, 
a vague and floating tradition, orally transmitted from very early times, and 
perhaps even preached in the congregations of the faithful ; just as the 
legends and acts of the saints were the subjects of sermons and homilies in 
later days. 

The birth of Mary, and her subsequent presentation and dedication in the 
temple, are also detailed with greater minuteness than in the Protevange- 
lium. We are told, for example, that “every day she had the conversation 
of angels, and every day she received visitors from God, which preserved 
her from all evil, and caused her to abound in all good things.” From this 
narrative, too, we may infer that, at the period when it was written, virginity 
had come to be accounted especially sacred and exemplary; a new feature 
in religious belief and doctrine, as celibacy was held to be dishonourable 
among the Hebrews. Each Hebrew woman naturally desired marriage, 
and it was the desire of either sex to be represented by posterity. Every 
Jewish female, too, yearned to become the mother of the promised seed, 
who was destined to avenge the injury suffered by the first woman through 
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the malignity of the serpent, the first deceiver. This being accomplished, 
when the promised seed, who bruised the serpent’s head, was brought 
forth, virginity or barrenness was held, in the Christian world at least, to 
be a reproach no longer. That, so far from this, it had come to be held in 
high honour, we learn from the numerous treatises of the fathers on this 
subject, and the subsequent withdrawal of the privilege of marriage from 
the ministers of the Church. A virgin was held to be an emblem or 
symbol of the whole Church, which was waiting to be presented as a chaste 
spouse unto Christ in the day of His appearing and kingdom, wherein the 
Church is to be glorified. The anachronism, however, committed by the 
compiler in imparting this feeling to a Jewish maiden before the advent 
of the promised seed, goes far towards proving the fictitious character 
of his work, and the comparatively late date at which it must have been 
composed, 

When Mary was now in her fourteenth year, the high-priest made a 
public order that all the virgins who were brought up in the temple should 
return to their respective homes, and, according to the custom of the 
country, endeavour to be married. To this “all the virgins readily 
yielded obedience,” but “‘ Mary, the Virgin of the Lord, made answer that 
she could not comply with it, assigning as a reason that both she and her 
parents had devoted her life to the service of the Lord; and besides, that 
she had vowed virginity to the Lord, which vow she was resolved not to 
break.” The priest was now “ brought into a difficulty,” for, on the one 
hand, it is written in Scripture, “ Pay that which thou hast vowed,” and 
again, he was reluctant to introduce a custom to which the people had 
hitherto been strangers. Accordingly, he waited and took counsel of all 
the principal persons that met in Jerusalem at the next solemn festival ; 
who in their turn unanimously agreed to seek counsel of the Lord in this 
matter. While they were engaged in prayer, a voice from the ark and the 
mercy-seat declared “‘ that enquiry must be made, according to a prophecy 
of Isaiah, to whom the Virgin should be given and be betrothed. For 
Isaiah had said, ‘ There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 
and a flower shall grow out of his roots.’” We then find related the story 
about the staff, as already mentioned, and Joseph’s consequent reluctance ; 
only the dove, instead of coming out of Joseph’s staff and settling on his 
head, is here represented as coming from heaven and settling on his rod : 
“and thus was Joseph betrayed” into the bond of matrimony. “ But Mary, 
the Virgin of the Lord, with seven other virgins of the same age, who had 
been weaned at the same time, and who had been appointed to attend her 
by the priest, returned to her parents’ house in Galilee.”” Here we find a 
very material variation ; for in the Protevangelium it is said that she forth- 
with went to the house of Joseph, and that he departed to his handicraft, 
while she was employed in spinning thread for a veil wherewith to adorn 
the temple. 

The concluding chapters relate how that the angel Gabriel appeared to 
Mary, not when she was drawing water, but while in the retirement of her 
chamber. The Virgin’s dialogue with the angel, we must candidly admit, 
is little in consonance with modern notions of feminine delicacy and 
ordinary propriety. 

The “Gospel of Thomas the Israelite,’’ which is the fourth in Thilo’s 
volume, and of which only a few fragments are given by Hone, is entitled, 
“*A Book of Thomas the Israelite, the Philosopher, concerning the Acts 
and Miracles which the Lord did, when a Child.” It is printed by Thilo 
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both in the Greek and Latin text. The Introduction is to the following 
effect :— 

“TI Thomas, an Israelite, announce to you, gentile converts, the great acts which 
were done in the childhood of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye may know what He did 
in our country. This is the beginning. The child Jesus, when He was five years old, 
was playing on the brink of a river, and as the water, which was muddy, flowed past, 
He collected the same into pools, and by His word alone He commanded the water and 
made it clean and pure. From the soft mud thereof He fashioned twelve sparrows ; 
and it was the Sabbath-day when He did these things.” 


Some of the miracles here recorded are of a somewhat formidable nature ; 
for example, a boy accidentally ran against Him in the street, and hustled 
Him,—‘“‘whereupon Jesus, being angry, said,‘ Thou shalt go no further ;’ 
and the boy fell down and died.” He was now sent to school, but upon being 
asked to tell the names of the letters, He refused, inveighed against His 
master, Zaccheeus, as a hypocrite, and ended the dialogue by a philosophic 
discussion on the nature and formation of the letter Aleph, about which, in 
His opinion, His said master knew nothing at all, and was therefore clearly 
incompetent to deal with the second letter, Beth. Upon this the master 
owned himself fairly nonplussed, and begged “ his brother Joseph” to take 
the child home again. But enough, or perhaps more than enough, of this 
frivolous matter. The writers of all these apocryphal gospels seem either 
to have never read or to have read to little purpose the plain assertion of 
John the Evangelist, who says that, when our Lord changed the water 
into wine, “ This beginning of miracles Jesus did in Cana of Galilee, and 
shewed forth His glory, and His disciples believed on Him.” 

The Gospel known as that of Marcion may be dismissed with a few brief 
remarks. It is little more than a mutilated version of the Gospel of St. Luke. 
The Marcionites were a sect of the third century, and denied the true human- 
ity of our Lord; an offshoot of Gnosticism, in fact. They accordingly left 
out of their Gospel all that relates to the conception and birth of our Lord. 
In the fourth chapter, verse 31, they substitute cds, ‘God,’ for Adros, 
‘he,’ the proper reading. Thilo gives the Greek version only, which is 
nothing more than a collection of excerpts from the genuine Gospel, ver- 
batim, with the exceptions above noted. 

For an account of this sect of heretics, the writings of Tertullian may be 
advantageously consulted; while those who are not conversant with the 
style of the Latin Fathers may find all that they require in the ‘ Life and 
Writings of Tertullian,’ by the late Bishop of Lincoln. One of their 
peculiarities was, that they rejected the epithet “Jesus of Nazareth ;” 
maintaining that our blessed Lord was without father and without mother, 
and that He was never on the earth until He appeared at Capernaum, where, 
according to them, He first appeared among men under an assumed, not a 
real, human form, coming directly from heaven. 

The “ Gospel of Nicodemus,” the most celebrated perhaps and the most 
important of all these compilations, yet remains for consideration. 











MEMORIALS OF THE WASH. 


Tue littoral changes produced by the retreat of the sea, and still in pro- 
gress through the whole circuit of our island, merit a more attentive 
survey than has hitherto been bestowed on them. As the latest of all 
geological operations, and open to daily inspection, they constitute the first 
link in a chain of inductive research by which we may ascend to a solution 
of the earlier phenomena in the structure of our planet: among these allu- 
vial formations none are so extensive and worthy of notice as those in the 
districts bordering on the Wash. This is the remaining portion of a once 
extensive estuary, which, interspersed with numerous islands and divided 
into many branches, covered a considerable part of the present county 
of Lincoln, and spread into the adjacent shires of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon and Northampton. It reached Louth in the north 
and Cambridge in the south, making its length 75 miles; and its breadth 
was 40, from Brandon in the east to Peterborough in the west. It is now 
reduced to an arm of the sea, filling at high water a space of about 250 
square miles. The vast level which it has abandoned is brought into 
cultivation, or affords pasturage to innumerable herds and flocks; railways 
traverse it in all directions, and on every side new dwellings arise for a busy 
and thriving population. These are so fast obliterating the traces and 
memory of its pristine condition, that many will be interested by a review 
of the facts which mark the successive stages of the change. 

The only ancient notice of the entrance to this wilderness of waters is 
very scanty. It occurs in the Geography of Ptolemy, who, following his 
nautical guide along the eastern coast of Britain, places the estuary 
Metaris between the outlets of the Yare (Garruenos), and the Humber 
(Avon), and thus clearly identifies it with the Wash of the present day. The 
name is probably a corrupt Hellenized form given by the mariners of 
Alexandria to some British term. Its resemblance to the Metaurus, which 
designated two Keltic streams in Italy, seems to denote a common origin. 
Camden calls it Maltraith, for which, however, he assigns neither authority 
nor meaning. In this absence of ampler positive information, we must draw 
the best inferences we can from the records of nature, and such facts as can 
be gleaned in the narrow field of contemporary history. 

Throughout this wide plain the lands are generally formed of mud, ooze, 
and decayed vegetable substances, resting on a substratum of silt or sea- 
sand. In the third volume of the Geological Transactions they are described 
near Louth as “ consisting principally of unstratified clay, with mixtures of 
sand and various marine depositions, which tend to prove that this mass of 
earth has been left by the sea.”” In 1826 the excavators of Eau Brink Cut, 
near Lynn Regis, found at some distance below the surface a bed of shingle 
intermixed with various kinds of marine shells. Similar deposits are at the 
present day left by every ebbing tide on the shores of the Wash, especially 
at Hunstanton, where the shells are so abundant that they are collected by 
the neighbouring farmers and carried away in cart-loads to manure the 
fields. As the lands of this district, with the exception of its former 
islands, all lie on one continuous level, the residence of the sea at these 
two points indicates that its tides must at the same period have overflowed 
the whole plain. Such was probably its state when Britain was a Roman 
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province. This will assist in elucidating some passages in the Latin 
writers, and in deciding the as yet unknown situations of some towns of 
that time. The Nen (Auvona orAntona), one of the rivers which now flow 
into the estuary, must have been then a much wider stream than it now is, 
since Tacitus informs us that the propreetor, Ostorius Scapula, made it part 
of his barrier for the protection of his conquests in the south and east 
(a4.D. 50) against the tumultuary and yet unsubdued northern tribes. This 
accounts for the numerous traces of Roman towns and camps along its 
course, and is explained by the waters of the ocean entering the valley at 
the point where Peterborough now stands, and filling its entire breadth, so 
as to make it impassable to hostile assailants. 

Ptolemy, whose information respecting our maritime districts is generally 
correct, places in the country of the Cattieuchlani, between the Coritani of 
Lincolnshire and the Simeni (Iceni) of Norfolk, a station which he calls 
Salene. The proper name was undoubtedly Saline, and denoted a piace 
where the manufacture of salt was carried on. We know from Livy that 
in the reign of Ancus Martius (B.c. 640) the Romans were acquainted with 
the art of preparing this commodity from the brine of the sea, and Pliny 
the Elder describes the process as it was performed seven centuries later. 
They cannot have failed to instruct the conquered province in this useful 
operation, and traces of such works are found in the higher grounds near 
the Wash. Roman coins, urns, and armour point out the constructors of 
the cisterns discovered at Spalding, and of the clay-pipes, fitting into each 
other, found at Whaplode, all of which were adapted to such a purpose. 
The ocean-tides then reached these points, undiluted by fresh water, and 
the square inclosures on the range of sand-hills about Holbeach and Gedney 
were probably the pans in which they were retained to be desiccated into 
salt. The sandy rising grounds near Sutterton are still denominated salt- 
hills; and at Denton, an ancient Roman road, of which there appears to be 
a continuation at Moulton, Spalding, and Gedney, has at present the name 
of the Salters’ Road. We are therefore fully justified in placing Ptolemy’s 
Saline here, rather than at Sandy, inBedfordshire, which is so unaccountably 
fixed on as its site by Camden and other antiquaries who follow him. The 
name was never given except where salt-works existed ; it was borne for- 
merly by the Droitwich and Namptwich of the present day, and was common 
to many of the most celebrated mines and springs on the continent. In 
no shape whatever can Sandy have furnished materials for the production 
of this article. 

The Camboritum of the third Iter of Antoninus is supposed by some 
to have been Chesterton, on the northern side of Cambridge, while others 
fix its site at Chesterford, by Saffron Walden, The later change of the 
Welsh Cymri into the Latin Cambria is so familiar to us that we may 
without difficulty believe Camboritum to have been a similar transformation 
of the British Cummor-ruith, or Kymmer-ruith, the Passage at the Meeting 
of Waters. This would correctly designate the situation of Chesterton at 
the point where the inland rivers, the Cam or Granta, with its tributaries, 
and perhaps the Ouse, brought down their streams to mingle with the 
ocean tides. Every name has its meaning, which, if correctly elicited, is a 
monument of the past. In all the countries occupied primeevally by Keltic 
nations, they have left many memorials like this of their early settlements 
in angles, where meeting waters afforded them fertile meadows and secure 
abodes ; however distorted by the various tongues which have used them, 
they penetrate through the disguise and proclaim their origin. 
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The early visits of the Saxons to these parts are attested by the numerous 
villages whose names terminate in by. Our antiquaries and glossarists all 
concur in asserting that this final syllable denoted ‘a dwelling ;’ but they do 
not inform us how it obtained that signification. No northern language 
has a primitive term from which it can have come forth direct in that 
sense. Its only root is the Gothic buga, ‘ to bend,’ which the Saxons formed 
into bygan, with the substantive byge, a bending, curve, or bay. The 
pirate chieftain, whose proper home was on the waves, selected for his 
winter repose some sheltered recess or bay (byge), where he repaired his 
ciuli, arms and nets, and awaited impatiently the return of spring to renew 
his adventurous courses. He gave his name to the bay, of which, owing 
no allegiance to any superior, he styled himself the king, kyning, and thus 
by the common change of b into v, he and his brother pirates became the 
celebrated vikingr, ‘ bay-kings,’ of Northernsong. When the failing ener- 
gies of the Western empire left Britain unprotected, the Saxon rovers 
made the same use of the inner bights and coves of the Metaris, In time 
they established permanent settlements there; each byge was distinguished 
by the name of its chieftain, and was made his dwelling, in which sense 
the term thus became vernacular, and was used in forming the names of 
new inland communities, as in the cases of Derby, Rugby, and other places, 
when the kingdom of Mercia stretched beyond its marshland cradle into 
wider districts. A good map of the former fen-plain of Lincolnshire will 
shew how its villages were planted on the bendings which indented the 
shore of the ancient Metaris. 

This estuary was the western boundary of the Saxon kingdom of East 
Anglia, and by separating it from the interior, as lately shewn by one of 
our contemporaries, gave it the character of that Hast Engaland, ‘ Eastern 
Narrow-land,’ which monkish writers, ignorant of its import, fashioned into 
its still current designation. It cannot have been so named from the 
Baltic Angeln, the supposed fatherland of its settlers, relative to which its 
position was not eastern, but western. This small state was surrounded by 
the sea and waters, then impassable, except at its south-western corner, 
where an isthmus, a few miles wide, intervened between the river Stour, a 
broader stream at that time, and the Metaris. To guard this space, suc- 
cessive lines of defence were drawn across it at uncertain periods and by 
unknown hands ; the largest of them, called the Devil's Dyke, may still be 
seen near Newmarket; its northern termination, near Burwell, marks the 
shore-line, to which the estuary then extended. 

After the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, the secluded 
islands of the Metaris were, in the seventh century, the resort of hermits, 
anchorites, and monks. ‘These humble but hallowed retreats of devotion 
afforded sometimes an asylum to royal fugitives, who, when restored to 
their thrones, raised stately monuments of their gratitude on the spots which 
sheltered them in adversity; or daughters of princes employed the wealth 
of their sires and husbands to purchase from pious pens an immortality of 
fame for the mistaken merit of raising sacred fanes and retiring into them 
from the duties of life. Facility of access for ships freighted with stone 
from foreign quarries promoted these works; and thus the wandering 
Anglo-Saxon ceorl saw minsters and monasteries, like the domes of Venice 
and the minarets of Egypt, “rise and glitter o’er the ambient tide.” Ely, 
by far the largest of these islands, had a population of six hundred families 
in Bede’s time, a.p, 730, and is described by him as being then completely 
isolated. Its abbey and minster were first founded in 673, by Etheldrida, 
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daughter of Anna, king of East-Anglia; her second husband, Egfrid, king 
of Northumberland, allowed her to retire into this solitude, and after her 
death she was canonized for her good work. She had reposed sixteen 
years in her grave, when her body was disinterred ; the monks proceeded 
in 695 by ship (ascensa navi) to the ruins of Grantchester, rifled a Roman 
cemetery, and bore away a marble sarcophagus to serve as a shrine for 
their saint, This incident shews that the tract between Ely and Cambridge, 
over which thousands of travellers are now daily conveyed on the Eastern 
Counties Railway, was then an expanse of navigable waters ; we may also 
infer that Chesterton, where many stone coffins have been since discovered, 
was the burial-place from which the prize was obtained ; that this hamlet 
and the present Grantchester were both included in the ancient Camboritum, 
and obtained their separate names when the new town of Cambridge arose 
between them. 

But this open approach from the sea exposed these religious institutions, 
as well as those of the surrounding mainland, to the ravages of another set 
of pirates, who, under the names of Danes and Northmen, were for the 
next three centuries the terror of every civilised maritime tract. In 838 
they began their depredations in these parts by attacking Lindesey, the 
northern section of Lincolnshire; Ely was destroyed by them in 868, Bard- 
ney, Crowland, and Medehamstede (Peterborough) in the following year ; 
Thetford in 870 ; Coldingham and Cambridge in 875 ; Lindesey was again 
laid waste in 993; and their molesting visitations repeated in 1010 at 
Thetford and Cambridge. Many of these monasteries were desolated and 
abandoned by their surviving inmates, till the accession of Canute put an 
end to this predatory warfare; restored by his prudence, by the piety of 
Edward the Confessor, or the superstitious zeal of more tranquil post-Con- 
quest times, they were replaced by sumptuous edifices, some of which 
are the cathedrals and parish churches of the present age, while others 
are yet venerable in tottering decay. 

At some remote points of the estuary the subsidence of its waters began 
to be manifest early in the eleventh century. Between Peterborough and 
Ramsey they had left a swamp which no boat could penetrate or foot- 
traveller pass over; to restore the communication Canute constructed, in 
1029, the causeway, ten miles in length, now known as the King’s Delf; 
but Ely still retained its insular character. In 1036 Alfred the Etheling 
having landed at Sandwich with a body of Normans to assert his claim to 
the crown, was taken prisoner by Earl Godwin, and sent thence by sea to 
Ely. On arriving there (wt ad terram navis applicuit) he was deprived of 
his sight, before being conveyed to the shore, and afterwards put to death, 
Edwin and Morcar, the rebel earls of Northumberland, fled thither, as to a 
place of security, in 1071; William the Conqueror pursued them, and by 
surrounding the island with his fleet reduced them to submission. Domes- 
day Book affords curious evidence of the salt-tides having pervaded the 
great Lincolnshire portion of the estuary in 1086. Most of the villages 
bordering on it had, among the property described in the Survey, many 
saline, or salt-works. Fleet had eleven, 'Thoresby sixteen, Frampton fifteen, 
Kirkton eleven, Bicker twenty, Gosberton eleven, Maplethorp twenty, and 
others similar numbers; in all of which this necessary of life was then pre- 
pared from the brine of the ocean, as we have seen that it had been nine 
centuries before by the Romans on the same coast. 

Ely was first connected with the mainland about the year 1110, when 
its Bishop, Herveeus, constructed a road to it from Exning, near Newmarket. 

Gent. Mag. Vox. CCVI. 30 
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The whole of this highway passed over uplands till immediately before the 
city of Ely, where it was carried across the narrowest branch of the 
estuary, through which the old Ouse, after receiving the stream of the 
Cam, now has its course. Henry of Huntingdon has left a description of 
the southern part of this inland sea, as he saw it, towards the close of the 
twelfth century ; he calls it palus latissima et visu decora, extending from 
St. Ives to Spalding and Thetford, and adorned with many islands, among 
which he enumerates Ely, Crowland, Ramsey, Thorney, and Chatteris, 
all heightening the interest of the scene by the Gothic grandeur of their 
religious edifices. His phrase, multis fluviis decurrentibus, “ many rivers 
flowing from it,” can have no other meaning than that the flood-tide then 
ran from it up the channels of the Ouse, Cam, Welland and Nen. 

Early in the thirteenth century the sinking surface of the waters began to 
approach the ground beneath them, and their depression became more evi- 
dent. Successive lines of embankment, called Roman sea-banks, but pro- 
bably of later origin, still exist at various points along the coast, which the 
highest tides now never reach ; they attest the gradual retreat of the sea, 
At this time the sands between Norfolk and Lincolnshire were left dry by 
the ebbing tide, but covered again by the returning influx. Their unsolid 
superficies concealed fathomless gulphs, which were often fatal to those who 
ventured on them. The disaster of King John, when attempting to cross 
them in 1216, is so notorious a matter of historic record, that it requires 
only to be called to mind on account of the contrast which it affords with 
the present state of the same district. In 1267, however, the isle of Ely 
was still difficult of access ; the barons who had rebelled against Henry III. 
sought safety in it after their defeat at Evesham, and made another stand, 
till they were compelled to submission by his son Prince Edward. 

After this, the wide bed of the ancient Metaris being in that transition 
state in which it was “ neither sea nor good dry land,” presents no events 
to serve as time-marks of its change. During the reign of Elizabeth the 
tract since known as the Bedford Level had become a marsh of 400,000 
acres, extending from Stoke in Norfolk and Brandon in Suffolk, to St. 
Ives in Huntingdonshire and Chesterton near Cambridge. The practicability 
of draining it was canvassed by her ministers, and in 1578 a commission of 
investigation was issued, without leading to any result. It engaged the 
attention of James I., but a great incursion of the sea in 1614 discouraged 
the attempt, and the project slumbered till Cornelius Vermuyden, a 
Dutchman, experienced in such undertakings, revived it by a plan which 
he submitted to Charles I. His offer was rejected ; but Francis, Earl of 
Bedford, received a grant of nearly a fourth part of the entire district for 
himself, on condition of his accomplishing the drainage of the whole. The 
work which he commenced was suspended by his death in 1641, and the 
years of civil war which followed. In 1649 his son and successor, William, 
obtained from the Long Parliament an Act confirming the former grant, 
and authorizing him to continue the enterprise. During this period, the 
waters of the Ouse were diverted from their circuitous course into the 
artificial channels of the Old and New Bedford rivers, which conveyed them 
in direct lines from Erith to Denver; the inland floods, which had before 
stagnated on the plain, were thus carried off, and the lands, advanced to 
a comparative degree of firmness, were called the Bedford Level. After 
the Restoration the magnitude of the scheme occupied the attention of the 
Legislature, and in 1663 an Act was passed creating the Corporation, by 
which it was afterwards conducted to maturity ; in 1697 the lands were 
divided and apportioned to their owners. 
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In Lincolnshire similar works proceeded on a more limited scale and 
precarious tenure: as the fens became practicable, the gosherd conducted 
to the softer soils his flocks, whose quills and down were a lucrative branch 
of trade; on firmer lands the shepherd tended his charge, whose long- 
haired fleeces supplied materials for the manufacturers of Norfolk and 
Suffolk ; while the most solid grounds were appropriated to the grazing 
of heavier cattle. But wet seasons often caused a rot among the sheep, by 
which thousands perished ; and, from the proximity of the sea, the swelling 
waves, during extraordinary tides or furious gales, broke through the ram- 
part raised against them, re-asserted their ancient dominion over the am- 
phibious realm, and destroyed the work of years in a single night. These 
visitations have of late been less frequent; the last of any importance 
occurred in 1810, since which time the progress of change has been rapid. 
In 1814 many grazing lands were opened by the plough-share, and lux- 
uriant crops of oats covered the rich fields. Before the construction of 
railways a winter’s journey along the bank between Wisbeach and Peter- 
borough had ceased to be a formidable adventure ; travellers were conveyed 
on safe roads where their grandfathers dreaded the treacherous quicksand, 
hiding in its depths the grave of the unwary, and crossed in every state of 
the tide by strong bridges over streams once dangerously fordable only at 
low water. Next the railway awakened life and animation in the deepest 
solitudes of remote moors; agriculture commenced the improvement of the 
neglected waste ; the peaty surface, pared off, was collected into heaps, 
and when reduced to ashes fertilized the new farm-lands: the midnight 
passenger beheld with wonder the blazing mounds, spread over the immea- 
surable plain, as far as eye could reach, like the watch-fires of an immense 
bivouacking army. Nor is the revolution likely to terminate here: a pro- 
ject has been started for embanking and inclosing the rest of the estuary, 
the completion of which the continual retreat of the sea will probably in 
time facilitate, when the ancient Metaris and the modern Wash will have 
left behind them only the shadow of an historic name. To investigate the 
cause of an operation of nature thus consummated by human skill belongs 
to another province of inquiry ; the antiquarian collects facts, the natural 
philosopher must reason upon and explain them. 





THE ILLUSTRIOUS HENRIES*. 


IF we were to compare the merits of princes with the number of their 
panegyrists, we should probably find that at all times the weakest and the 
worst have received the largest share of contemporary praise. or the 
middle ages, this, in one point of view, receives an easy explanation, for 
weak and even bad kings sought to cover their imbecilities or their vices 
by buying the personal friendship of the Church, and most of the chroni- 
clers and panegyrists of the middle ages were ecclesiastics. Certainly but 





* “ Johannis Capgrave Liber de Illustribus Henricis. Edited by the Rev. Francis 
Charles Hingeston, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. Published by the Authority of 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master 
of the Rolls.” (8vo., 1858.) 

“The Book of the Illustrious Henries. By John Capgrave. Translated from the 
Latin by the Rev. Francis Charles Hingeston, M.A.” (London, 1858. 8vo.) 
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few of our kings have received in their time more of this ecclesiastical 
adulation than the sixth Henry, and none bestowed this adulation with 
more apparent sincerity than the Augustinian friar, John Capgrave; 
although, when the enemy of Henry’s person and house followed him on 
the throne as Edward IV., the pious friar was just as ready to write against 
his old favourite and praise the new one. John Capgrave, too, was in- 
genious in the forms in which he sometimes exhibited his zeal. It was thus 
that the idea came into his head of flattering the Lancastrian monarch by 
shewing that the name of Henry, which he bore, was one of surpassing ex- 
cellence, illustrious above others in the great deeds and in the pious devo- 
tion to the Church of those who had borne it in former days. It was well 
that John Capgrave did not possess the power of seeing into the future, or 
he might have found an English monarch of the name whose acts would 
have very much deranged his favourable picture. He finds a proof of the 
excellence of the name in its etymology, an etymology, by the way, which 
will rather stagger the modern philologist :— 

“T,” he says, “investigating the singular appropriateness of the same, believe it to 
have derived its origin from the Hebrew language, which is the mother of all languages. 
For hen, as say the interpreters, means ‘behold the fountain,’ or ‘behold the eye;’ 
ri, or rei, as used interchangeably in certain codices, is ‘my shepherd,’ or ‘ my pas- 
ture;’ and cus, ‘an Athiopian,’ or ‘dark.’ ”’ 

The signification of the word, in accordance with this derivation, is de- 
veloped in the following manner :— 

“From these, therefore, when they are brought together, is made such a meaning as 
this, that he who is crowned with this name, possesses a fountain which the hart, 
thirsting and renewing its youth, swiftly running, longs for. And cleansing also the 
eye of the mind from beam and mote, he will patiently await until it shall be pro- 
elaimed tc him, as it was of old by the Lord to His disciples, ‘ Blessed are the eyes which 
see the things which ye see.’ ‘My shepherd,’ or ‘my pasture,’ is joined to this name 
in sufficiently suitable relationship, because our king is the leader of the whole flock, 
not only by reason of surpassing authority, but also by the exercise of good works; and 
the people devoutly regarding this, devours it as food. Further, the Athiopic dark- 
ness is referred alone to this, that I believe our king to be pure from the worst defile- 
ments, and therefore innocent and exempt, and not stained with the smoky hue of any 
dark colour.” 

Commend us to John Capgrave for a profound etymology and a surpass- 
ing explanation of it. It was with this idea, nevertheless, that our learned 
friar entered upon the compilation of a book on the illustrious men who 
had borne the name of Henry, which has now been printed under the direc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls. As none of the popes—oddly enough for 
a name of so great excellence—had condescended to take that of Henry, 
Capgrave gives the place of honour to the Empire, and enumerates in his 
first part the several Henries who had ruled it. The first of these, 
Henry the Fowler, conquered the Hungarians, and merited to receive 
the holy spear which had pierced the side of the Saviour; but he performed 
one act, the lawfulness of which Capgrave believed to be doubtful,—he set 
the prisoners in his dominions free, in order to use them as soldiers against 
his enemies. Capgrave, strengthened by the opinion of Aquinas, and 
speaking of the question as it regarded his own time, concludes :— 


“We affirm, therefore, that owr king, for the welfare of the realm, might release 
prisoners, who by land and by sea might boldly resist the foe; but under the charge of 
others. Nor is my lord ignorant concerning prisoners, what manner of men ‘they 
often are, how agile, how strong, and many of them, it is said, imprisoned for very 
trifling causes. We must believe, then, that this emperor—to revert to our original 
subject—did not thus act without the counsel of prudent men.” 
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Henry II., the Lame, although cruel to his lords who rebelled against 
him, had a saint (Cunegund) for his wife, was very munificent to the Church, 
and converted the Hungarians to Christianity. Henry III., the Black, 
is remarkable because his youth was the subject of a romance, or rather a 
well-known popular story has been applied to him and adopted as history. 
Henry incurred excommunication, because he was unfortunate enough to 
live at a time when there were rival popes, and he fell into the error of 
espousing the wrong (or at least the weakest) side :-— 

“A warning,” Capgrave says, “is afforded in the life of this king to all sovereigns, 
that, in case of schism ever arising in the Church, they should not hastily incline to either 
party, but should carefully ascertain where the truth lies, and should give that side 
their countenance. For I suppose that, by the permission of God, this venerable em- 
peror was, on account of his error in this particular, smitten with penury, and punished 
in this world by the ingratitude of his son, and that at the last he bore all these 
sorrows patiently.” 

The fifth Emperor Henry did worse, for he seized the Pope and threw 
him into prison; but the heads of the Church and the Empire were after- 
wards reconciled, and, though Henry was excommunicated on a subsequent 
occasion, he was soon absolved, and by church-building and other acts of 
liberality towards the Ecclesiastical State, he proved, after all, that he was 
a good son of Rome. The Emperor Henry VI. imprisoned Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion, and, “‘ according to the Polychronicon,” he died excommunicated 
for refusing to release him. Capgrave has omitted the Emperor Henry 
VII. from his list, either because he looked upon him as an enemy to the 
Church, (he was excommunicated equally with his predecessors, but on 
different grounds,) or because he was unwilling to have a longer list of 
emperors than of kings of England, or, lastly, because he seems to have 
had no other history of the emperors than that of Godfrey of Viterbo, who 
wrote in the reign of the sixth Henry. 

Capgrave’s second part, or division, is devoted to the six kings of 
England of the name of Henry, all “ men of renown, and most worthy of all 
honour.” Of the first of these, our chronicler is rather sparing in his praise. 
The great crime of Henry II., he says, was his marriage with the divorced 
queen of France, and he speaks very gently of his complicity in, or con- 
nivance at, the slaughter.of Becket. One of his most worthy actions was 
the conquest of Ireland, which he reduced to obedience to the Church of 
Rome. Capgrave speaks with the same caution of Henry III., and passes 
slightly over the baronial wars. His three great heroes are the three 
Henries of the house of Lancaster, and the greatest jewel in their crowns 
was, in his eyes, their persecution of the Lollards. These three chapters, 
indeed, are the only part of his book which possesses any real value. The 
rest is generally compiled from the commonest authorities, (the English 
part chiefly from Henry of Huntingdon, Ralph Higden, and other such 
writers,) and without any judgment; but, born under the reign of Richard 
II., Capgrave was now speaking of contemporary history, from his own 
knowledge or from the information of others. Even here, in spite of his 
flattery of Henry VI., he speaks throughout with a considerable degree of 
caution, and, although he gives an account of the usurpation of Henry IV. 
extremely favourable to that prince, and to the disadvantage of his prede- 
cessor Richard, he takes care, in recounting Henry’s claim to the crown, 
to say that he had not himself seen authentic copies of the records which 
proved it. Although, therefore, these three lives are interesting, because 
they are written by a contemporary, they are meagre, and give us but 
little new information. 
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The third division of Capgrave’s Liber de Illustribus Henricis is of a 
miscellaneous character. A king of Denmark named Henry (Eric), was 
remarkable for the holiness of his life, and, having been murdered by his 
brother, was looked upon as one of the martyrs. Henry I. of France, the 
only French king of that name before the time of Capgrave, was also re- 
markable for his reverence to the Church; but his principal exploit, as re- 
corded here, is the compilation of a genealogy of the kings of France, 
which Capgrave has very complacently inserted in his book. Henry, son 
of Richard, King of the Romans, (nephew of Henry III, of England,) was 
murdered by the sons of Simon de Montfort in the church of Viterbo, and 
Capgrave thinks that he also ought to be looked upon as a holy martyr. 
Henry, Count of Champagne, was elected King of Jerusalem in 1192. 
Henry, Archbishop of Sens, brother of Louis VI. of France, was converted 
to monachism by St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Henry Plantagenet, Duke of 
Lancaster, grandfather of Henry IV., was the source of the royal house 
of Lancaster, and therefore receives Capgrave’s especial eulogium, Of 
Henry de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, who died at Jerusalem, Capgrave 
gives but a lame account. Henry de Beaumont, one of the heroes of the 
Scottish wars, is introduced here chiefly because Capgrave wished “to 
leave a record of those of the name of Beaumont, since I am their servant, 
and bound to this family by special affection.” Henry le Despenser, the 
warlike Bishop of Norwich, was an object of reverence to Capgrave, on 
account of the vigorous manner in which he repressed and punished the 
popular insurgents in the reign of Richard II., and for his hostility to the 
Lollards. Relating to Henry of Huntingdon, the historian, the next of his 
worthies, Capgrave gives us no further information than some extracts 
from Henry’s own writings. We are hardly more enlightened upon the 
history of another literary worthy, Henry of Ghent, a celebrated scholastic. 
The last of the series is Henry de Urimaria, one of the great ornaments of 
Capgrave’s own Order, that of the Augustine Friars. 

From what we have said, the reader will have a tolerable notion of the 
object and spirit of John Capgrave’s “ Book of the Illustrious Henries.” 
It is a work of more historical interest than of historical value, taking it us 
a whole, yet it certainly deserved to be printed. Mr. Hingeston appears 
to have edited the text with care from the manuscripts, of which two exist, 
and we refrain willingly from noticing one or two slight points in which 
we might differ from the editor®. There is one point, however, on which 
we feel called to make a remark, not so much with particular reference to 
this book, as to the whole series of these government publications. The 
directions issued by the Master of the Rolls are drawn up with excellent 
judgment; they provide that plain good texts should be given, and that 
these should no¢ be loaded with unnecessary notes; they require certain 
glossaries, the exact form of which it would of course be difficult to define, 
but they leave the field very much open to indexes and introductions. 
With regard to indexes, they are not likely to be made too copious. In 
introductions, some editors are liable to run wild. Under circumstances, 
which depend upon the learning of the author and the particular character 
of the book, a long introduction cannot be over-valued. We may place 





» For instance, Mr. Hingeston’s text, at p. 148, reads hic inferendum decrevi, and he 
gives in the note, as the variation of the Cambridge MS., inserendum. It is so im- 
possible to decide in a medieval MS. whether the long s be intended for f or s, that, 
as insero is certainly the word used in medieval Latin, and not infero, we should have 
had no hesitation in adopting it. 
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among such valuable introductions that of Professor Brewer to the Monu- 
menta Franciscana, that of Mr. Stevenson to the Chronicle of Abingdon, 
and that of Mr. Riley to the Liber Albus. But we strongly object to 
the general practice of lengthening the preface by making it an abstract of 
the text of the book. There is much more than necessary of this in the 
preface to the Liber de Illustribus Henricis ; and we think it would be well 
that such abstracts should only be given after special permission had been 
obtained. The glossaries, however, as they are at present made, present what 
we should term a still greater grievance. The Master of the Rolls has, we 
think, judiciously determined that each edition of a Latin text should have 
a glossary of words which do not belong to classical Latin, or are used in 
a sense which would not be understood by mere classical Latinists. It is 
rightly supposed that every individual who may wish to use these publica- 
tions, or one of them, may not have in his library a copy of Ducange, 
and therefore that it is almost necessary to give him a glossary containing 
a simple interpretation of the class of words alluded to. But we can hardly 
suppose that it was ever contemplated that these explanations of the words 
were to be accompanied with long dissertations and with unnecessary ex- 
tracts from Ducange. If this were permitted, there is nothing to hinder 
a large portion of the Glossarium of Ducange being reprinted twenty times 
by twenty different editors, and it would be less expense to her Majesty’s 
government to print an edition of Ducange and present it to the purchasers 
of these historical works. Every one who wishes to investigate the origin 
and history of a medieval Latin word can go and consult Ducange ; but in 
reading a text of a medieval writer, all that can be necessary is to give 
simply the meaning of the word which an ordinary reader of Latin might 
not understand. Mr. Hingeston’s Glossary to the Liber de Iilustribus 
Hlenricis is rather an exaggerated example of the evil to which we allude ; 
words are introduced which have, in truth, no business in such a Glossary ; 
such as annulus, ‘a ring ;’ baculus, ‘a staff ;’ bursa, ‘a purse ;’ cometa, ‘a 
comet ;’ virgo, ‘a virgin (a chaste man or woman).’ The ring in question 
and the staff in question may have been used for a particular purpose, but 
this purpose by no means alters the signification of the word. This dragging 
in of words may at times be carried to a degree of absurdity, as in the 
example,—‘“ Corona. A reign. In anno primo corone sux. 47,’’—which 
is absolutely incorrect. The phrase, “in the first year of his crown,” 
would be easily understood as meaning “ in the first year he wore a crown,” 
or “in the first year of his reign,” but it does not follow that the word 
crown means a reign. Again, we really cannot think it necessary, with 
every volume of Latin text published under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls,—and we sincerely hope that they will be very numerous,— 
to inform the reader that papa means ‘the pope ;’ cardinalis, ‘a car- 
dinal ;’ episcopus, ‘a bishop; archiepiscopus, ‘an archbishop ;’ archan- 
gelus, ‘an archangel ;’ evangelium, ‘the Gospel ;’ ecclesia, ‘the Church ;’ 
catholicus, ‘ catholic ;? martyr, ‘a martyr ;’ homilia, ‘ homilies ;’ theologus, 
‘a theologian ;’? and a number of other such words which occur in this 
Glossary. Even among the medieval Latin words, the greater number 
might have been explained in a line, or at most two. We would only refer 
for examples to such words as assis@, ‘ assizes; bastardus, ‘a bastard ;’ 
calcetum, ‘a paved way ;’ capellanus, ‘a chaplain;’ conguestus, ‘the con- 
quest ;’ dapifer, ‘a steward ;’ excerebrare, ‘ to remove the brain;’ eziare, 
‘to drive .into exile ;’ fortalicia, ‘a fort;’ galea, ‘a galley;’ gramercy, 
‘many thanks’ (with a long and useless dissertation); Jorica, ‘a haubert ;’ 
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mantum, ‘a mantle ;’ marca, ‘a mark;’ pincerna, ‘a butler;’ roba, ‘a 
robe ;’ secta, ‘a suit ;’ ¢émoratus, ‘scrupulous;’ and others, which are 
accompanied with extracts from Ducange more or less long, which only 
swell out the Glossary to no purpose. In fact, everything useful in this 
Glossary, which extends through twenty-eight pages, might have been 
comprised in four or five. We offer these remarks in regard to the glos- 
saries in general, whether Latin, Anglo-Norman, or English ; it appears to 
us that they ought to be abbreviated as much as possible, and that in 
general it is quite enough to state the meaning of the word, and to indicate 
the page or pages in the book where it occurs. 

With regard to the second of the books before us, we can only say that 
Mr. Hingeston’s translation of the “ Book of the Illustrious Henries” ap- 
pears to us to be in general a good and correct one; but the text having 
been printed, and thus rendered generally accessible, we do not think that 
it was worth translating. 





THE CHETHAM SOCIETY’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Chetham Society acquires vigour with age. Established in the 
year 1843, it has continued to issue no less than three volumes to members 
each year, consisting of historical and literary remains connected with 
the palatine counties of Lancaster and Chester, The last report of the 
Council informs us of a large balance in hand, and the gratifying intelli- 
gence of numerous valuable works preparing for publication, besides quan- 
tities of manuscript waiting for competent editors to take in hand. The 
expectations of the founders are fully realised, and it is to be hoped that 
young and enterprising antiquaries will follow in the footsteps of their 
predecessors, and continue the work which has met, so far, with well de- 
served success, 

Two volumes have recently been issued to members, the first of which 
has an especial local interest, entitled, ‘‘ A History of the Ancient Chapel 
of Birch, in Manchester Parish, including a Sketch of the Township of 
Rusholme, for the convenience of which Township the Chapel was origin- 
ally erected; together with Notices of the more Ancient Local Families, 
and Particulars relating to the Descent of their Estates. By the Rev. John 
Booker, M.A., F.S.A.” This is the fifth volume of an historical series 
devoted to the description of ancient chapels within the parish of Man- 
chester. Some of these old structures have been removed, and handsome 
churches built to meet the pressing requirements of their respective dis- 
tricts. The township of Rusholme, as the name sufficiently indicates, was 
in early times a tract of marsh overgrown with rushes, where the bittern 
and other wild fowl were frequently dislodged to furnish sport for the 
falconers of the neighbouring manor. In the reign of Edward I. the manor 
was held by the family of Grelle, lords of Manchester, who afterwards 
granted it to the Hathersage family in consideration of one knight’s fee. 
Portions subsequently passed into the hands of many proprietors, among 
whom were Henry de Rusholme, who lived about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and the wardens and fellows of Manchester, as appears 
by an indenture made in the year 1645. The ancient chapel at Birch was 
erected by a local family of that name in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
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is supposed to have been built for their private use. It was a plain struc- 
ture of brick, with oaken pews, affording accommodation for about 350 
persons. In 1846 the chapel was taken down, and a handsome church 
built within twenty yards of the old site. The modern erection is a chaste 
specimen of the Early English style, after designs furnished by Mr. Derick, 
of Oxford. The chancel contains some exquisite stained glass in a fine 
wheel window of twelve compartments, which fills the tympanum ; beneath 
is a large triplet, with detached shafts, representing in rich colours our 
Saviour surrounded by emblems of the four evangelists, 

Mr. Booker’s work, besides its topographical merits, possesses consider- 
able historical interest in some of the pedigrees. A Colonel Birch was at 
the siege of Bristol, and succeeded by stratagem in capturing the city of 
Hereford, where he was instated as governor by a vote of the House of 
Commons. Subsequently he carried the town of Bridgewater by storm, 
and forced the garrison at Ludlow Castle to surrender. He entered Par- 
liament as member for Weobley, and was conspicuous for the moderation 
of his political opinions, sometimes voting, as Oldmixon asserts, with the 
Presbyterians, and sometimes with the Independents. Colonel Birch was 
re-elected after the restoration, and chosen a member of the committee to 
enquire into the cause of the great fire in London, and deputed to bring in 
a bill for the rebuilding of the city. He was buried in the chancel of 
Weobley Church, where a full-length figure in armour, standing beneath a 
canopy, was erected to the memory of one who possessed the “ character 
of asserting and vindicating y® laws and liberties of his country in war, and 
of promoting its welfare and prosperity in peace.” Rusholme produced 
another mail-clad warrior to perform an active and conspicuous part in the 
civil wars of the Commonwealth: Major-General Worsley was a distin- 
guished officer; his high military qualifications brought him under the 
immediate notice of Cromwell, who appointed him to the command of his 
own regiment of foot: he accompanied the Protector on that eventful day 
which dissolved the famous Long Parliament :— 


‘* Of Colonel Worsley’s personal share in the events of that day history speaks. Sum- 
moned to attend his chief with a band of three hundred men, he remained outside the 
House of Parliament until the signal should be given requiring their presence within ; 
nor was that signal long delayed. Stamping with his foot, the signal agreed upon, 
Cromwell conveyed to them his wishes, and immediately his soldiers rushed in and 
surrounded him. Having displaced the Speaker, he next turned to Algernon Sydney, 
that staunch republican, who happened that day to be seated next to the Speaker. 
‘Put him out! cried Cromwell to Harrison. Harrison instantly ordered Sydney to 
go out, but Sydney said he would not go out, and sat still till the General said again, 
‘Put him out!’ and Harrison and Worsley, who commanded Cromwell’s own regiment 
of foot, laid their hands upon his shoulder as if they would force him; then Sydney 
rose and went towards the door. Cromwell next advanced to the table where the 
mace lay, and pointing to it cried, ‘Take away that bauble!’ The narrative does not 
state the name of the individual who obeyed these directions, but as from the Journals 
of the House of Commons it appears when the next parliament met, in the month of 
July, that a message was sent by order of the House to Lieutenant-Colonel Worsley 
for the mace, there can be little doubt that it was he who charged himself with its 
safe custody when the order was issued for its removal.” 


Better than two years after this event Worsley was entrusted with a com- 
mission, which shews the high confidence placed in him by Cromwell :— 


“In October, 1655, he was appointed by the Lord-Protector one of the ten general 
officers set over the kingdom to command the forces within their several precincts, and 
to act as his vicegerents in the administration of public affairs. Their commission was 
to take a roll and account of all suspected persons of the King’s party ; and such as 
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were actually so, to receive security of them, in which they were to be bound to act 
nothing against the government, and to reveal all plots that should come to their 
knowledge. They were to suppress all horse-races, cock-matches, and other con- 
courses of people ; to secure the highways; to take engagements from royalists for 
their servants and children ; and those that did not so, nor give security, to commit to 
prison ; and to rate and receive money from this decimation. In short, there was 
nothing which they might not do, nor which they did not, such an arbitrary vast power 
they had from the Protector.” 


No doubt the Major-General found this a somewhat troublesome task, for 
in a letter addressed to his Highness, and preserved among the State 
Papers, we find him writing,—‘‘ Wee are much trobled with them that are 
called Quakers ; they troble the markets, and get into private houses up 
and down in every towne, and drawe people after them, I have and shall 
take what course I can. I have taken good bond for men and horse that 
were about the horsrace that should have bene.” After unwearied exer- 
tions in enforcing the policy of the Protector and his Council in the three 
counties entrusted to his care, and proving himself a faithful soldier and 
devoted magistrate of the Commonwealth, “ Worsley died,” writes Heath 
in his “ Chronicle,” ‘‘ before he could be good in his office, and was buried 
with the dirges of bell, book, and candle, and the peale of musquets, in 
no less a repository than Henry VII.’s chapel, as became a prince of the 
modern erection, and Oliver’s great and rising favourite.” 

The companion volume issued by the Chetham Society consists of “ A 
Catalogue of the Collection of Tracts for and against Popery [published in 
or about the reign of James II.] in the Manchester Library founded by 
Humphrey Chetham, in which is incorporated, with large Additions and 
Bibliographical Notes, the whole of Peck’s List of the Tracts in that Con- 
troversy, with his References. Edited by Thomas Jones, Esq., M.A. 
Part I.” This work will find a welcome reception in the library of the 
literary student. The great scarcity of Francis Peck’s “ Catalogue of Dis- 
courses” not only renders this new issue more valuable, but the deficiencies 
of former editions are supplied by the one now before us. The learned re- 
search of the present editor, united to the good offices of Dr. Todd, of 
Dublin, the Rev. J. I. Dredge, Robert Travers, Esq., and James Crossley, 
Esq., the President of the Chetham Society, will place in our hands the most 
complete edition of a work that has long been the desire of bibliographers 
to possess. The Chetham library, besides a rich collection of these contro- 
versial tracts, possesses three copies of Peck’s ‘‘ Catalogue,” in which ex- 
tensive MS. additions have been made by former owners. 

These “ discourses” in the form of pamphlets were issued at a period 
when the religious world was in a state of fomentation, when every sect, 
aided by the intrigues of faction, was roused into vindictive fury: there 
was scarce room for the cultivation of the social amenities of life, or those 
Christian graces which are inseparable from the preservation of our liberties, 
when the perjured oaths of such men as Oates, Danvers, and Dangerfield 
were sufficient to send the noblest and most innocent blood to the scaffold ; 
the standard of political morality could not be very high, when the crown 
was on the head of a vacillating and bigoted monarch, who during a short 
and inglorious reign was constantly intriguing to subvert the principles of 
the constitution, and without any scruple broke the solemn vows of his 
coronation oath. It was an age when canting hypocrites rose to wealth 
and power; when villains disarmed justice by purchasing the favours of a 
Jeffreys; when sycophants, by acts of apostasy and shame, secured the 
smiles of an imbecile sovereign. Very few monarchs ascended the throne 
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with fairer prospects than James II. Had he redressed the grievances of 
the nation, so keenly roused by the unconstitutional acts of his predecessors, 
instead of wounding more deeply the national honour in its most sensitive 
part, the House of Stuart would never have furnished beggarly exiles to 
excite the derision of the courts of Europe. But the stubborn and impe- 
rious passions of James knew no gratification but their own desires. With 
the cunning of a Jesuit, and a policy that might do justice to the precepts of 
a Machiavelli, he laboured to overthrow the Protestant Church, which it 
was a sacred duty in him to cherish. The Reformation he hated as only 
intolerance such as his could hate. He made the most solemn pledges to 
his subjects, and broke them with rash impunity. He kept no promises, 
he conformed to no laws. His emissaries sowed discord in the Protestant 
ranks ; Dissenter was heated to fury against Episcopalian, and the Presby- 
terians of the north regarded their southern rivals with the deadliest 
hatred. During this party conflict of rival creeds the darling hopes of 
James were approaching their utmost realization: mass was celebrated in 
the palace at Whitehall, vesper and matin bells tolled the hours of prayer, 
processions of priests and friars marched through the streets, and it seemed 
as if the sway of the Roman Pontiff was once again restored. Then fol- 
lowed the Revolution ;—a revolution not of pillage or murder, of anarchy 
or despotism, but one of principles which brought its own revenge, recoiling 
with scorching judgment on the aggressors ; for, in the words of one of our 
historians, ‘‘ To his policy the English Roman Catholics owed three years 
of lawless and insolent triumph, and a hundred and forty years of subjection 
and degradation.”” The seeds of discord had been sown with no niggardly 
hand. With virtues almost as miraculous as the reputed dragon’s teeth of 
antiquity, there instantly rose champions prepared for the conflict. The 
Jesuitical faction, with Tyrconnel, Father Petre, and the apostate Dryden 
at the head, roused a swarm of pamphleteers distinguished by consummate 
skill and sophistry, and meeting with powerful opposition from the veteran 
pens of Burnet, Tillotson, Stillingfleet, and other vigorous Protestant 
divines. Never were the weapons of controversialists brought to keener 
edge. The whole domains of history, sacred and profane, were ransacked 
for precedents in point. The Puritan invoked his Pentateuch heroes to 
contend with the saints of the Roman Calendar; the strict Ecclesiologist 
furnished canons of councils and decrees of ancient fathers to dispute with 
the unorthodox Presbyterian, while less scrupulous disputants embellished 
their philippics with copious allusions to the poems of Greece or the 
orations of Rome. The musical verse of Dryden flowed in majestic strains, 
and the allegory of ‘‘ The Hind and Panther,” if absurd in plot, is neverthe- 
less magnificent in execution. In Stillingfleet’s pen we find the boldest 
strokes of controversial skill, against which no antagonist could cope, for 
the diction of Dryden might charm the poetical ear, but the masterly replies 
of the Bishop of Worcester alone brought conviction to the mind. Gilbert 
Burnet, in his hospitable refuge at the Hague, furnished his share of tracts 
to the controversial feud, and his vigorous and manly style, united to a 
lofty and spirited Protestantism, contributed no little to the dismay of his 
opponents. These were the stars of magnitude amidst hosts of minor 
satellites which burst forth in the firmament of elemental strife, irradiating 
the horizon for a moment, and then passing suddenly away to those obscure 
shades from which they sprang. 

As a guide through the controversial labyrinths of those turbulent times 
we shall find in Mr. Jones’ work all the essential requisites of an intelligent 
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cicerone. The contents of Part I. consist of the discourses which ap- 
peared respecting the abrogation of the Penal Laws and Test Act, the royal 
letters of indulgence, the expounding controversy, and various conference 
tracts. A chapter is devoted to the Royal Papers, two of which were writ- 
ten by Charles II. and one by the Duchess of York, which drew replies 
from the powerful pen of Stillingfleet, and gave great offence to James, who 
imagined their arguments to be unanswerable, and had taken every opportu- 
nity to distribute copies for the edification of his heretical subjects. The 
promised restoration of a pension brought the renegade Dryden to the royal 
rescue, but finding himself overmatched in prose, he had recourse to the 
more accomplished weapon of verse, for there he might maintain the repu- 
tation of a laureate when polemical triumphs were denied him. The dis- 
putes between Father Pulton and Dr. Tennison, Lewis Sabran and Dr. Sher- 
lock, have now lost their interest, but at the time were considered as hercu- 
lean efforts in defence of the most sacred precepts of their respective creeds. 
In perusing this ‘‘ Catalogue of Discourses for and against Popery,”’ we felt 
as if revisiting the site of some ancient battlefield. True the war-cries of 
Churchman, Romanist, Presbyterian, and Dissenter of that age are no longer 
heard, but sufficient trophies are left behind to shew that the conflict had 
been long and fierce, and not unfrequently waged between pigmies and 





giants. 


THE MANOR AND ROYAL RESIDENCE OF KENNINGTON. 


THE name of Kennington told them by 
its etymology that it was the house of 
royalty in the time when the Saxon tongue 
was current in the land, for Chevingtune 
signified ‘the king’s town.’ He observed, 
in passing, that there was another place 
with the name of Kennington, near Ash- 
ford, in Kent, and that it was by discuss- 
ing the etymology and derivation of simi- 
lar names that their correctness was to 
be determined or refuted. He then in- 
vited his audience, in imagination, to 
accompany him to the wedding-feast to 
which the Danish monarch Hardicanute 
was bidden by a Danish noble, Asgod 
Clappa, in celebration of the nuptials of 
his daughter in Kennington, where the 
rejoicings were interrupted by the sudden 
illness of the King, terminating a few 
days after in his death, which was sus- 
pected to have been caused by poison, in 
the year 1042. He disputed the common 
supposition that Clapham derived its name 
from the Asgod Clappa just referred to, 
because in the days of Alfred there was 
evidence that the name of Cloppeham was 
current, for Clfrid, a duke, gave thirty 
acres of land in Cloppeham to his wife, &e. 
In the great national record, the Domes- 
day Book of William the Conqueror, ap- 
peared an authentic narrative of Kenning- 
ton Manor, with its condition and value, 
one villan in gross and four acres of mea- 
dow, with £3. With the exception of a 
record of Kennington Manor in the first 
year of the reign of Richard I., there was 


no trace of it until the time of King John, 
when by the Chancery Rolls and their 
attestations, his residence at Kennington 
was shewn by their dates. In 1231, Henry 
III. kept his Christmas at Kennington 
with great magnificence. In 1232, a Par- 
liament was held there, and in 1258 the 
same monarch granted the custody of the 
manor to Richard de Freimantell. There 
were various documents shewing the resi- 
dence or donation of the charge of the 
manor by the first three Edwards, and it 
was at one time vested in the hands of 
Edward the Black Prince, a name so es- 
pecially interesting in English history, 
and many of his acts were dated from 
Kennington. There were documents 
which shewed the possession and occa- 
sional occupation at Kennington Manor 
and residence by nearly all the subsequent 
monarchs down to James the First, who, 
in 1612, settled the manor upon Prince 
Charles as part of the estate of the Duchy 
of Cornwall. At the time of the Great 
Rebellion, the manor, with the other 
royal estates, was confiscated and sold by 
order of Parliament, and in a survey then 
made was to be found a tenement on the 
manor named the Buckshornes, from 
which it would appear the name of the 
house in which they were then assembled 
might date from 1649.—(From a Paper 
read by W. H. Hart, Esq., F.S.A., at a 
Meeting of the Surrey Archeological So- 
ciely.) 
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FISHLAKE CHURCH, YORKSHIRE. 


At the October meeting of the York and Lincoln Architectural Societies, 
a paper on Fishlake Church and Parish was read by the Rev. George 
Ornsby, Vicar of that place, of which the following, omitting various 
merely local allusions, is the substance :— 

The church is dedicated to St. Cuthbert, and I thought for a long 
time that this arose naturally out of the connection existing between 
this church and the prior and convent of Durham. But there was 
a church here long before Durham had anything to do with it. It may 
be said, indeed and with truth, that that implies no reason why the name 
of so distinguished a saint should not be attached to it, apart from any 
immediate connection with that splendid foundation where the shrine 
of Cuthbert was for centuries an object of loving veneration. The name 
of Cuthbert was familiar as a household word all over Northumbria. His 
seven years’ wanderings, or rather the wanderings of those who car- 
ried his bones over the wide district between the Humber and the Tweed, 
to escape the ruthless attacks of the Danish pagans, were vividly 
stamped on the memory of the inhabitants of that region, and for that 
reason alone many a church throughout the land was afterwards dedicated 
in his honour. I would almost venture, however, to claim for Fishlake a 
closer connection with the great saint of the north: it has been handed 
down in the traditions of the monastery of Durham as one of the resting- 
places of the body of the saint. A list of these places was compiled by 
Prior Wessington, a.p. 1416, and placed over the choir-door of the church 
of Durham. ‘The original compilation, in the handwriting of the prior, is 
still preserved in the Durham Treasury, and under the shire of ‘‘ Yorke”’ he 
gives the names of ‘‘ Pesholme, Fyshlake,” and “ Acworth.” Whether or 
no the body of St. Cuthbert really rested at every place named by Wes- 
sington may be a matter of doubt, but that Eardulf and his companions did 
wander with that body over the dense forests and the healthy hills, the 
cultivated plains and the wild morasses of ancient Northumbria, is matter of 
historic certainty; and it happens curiously enough, as far as Fishlake is 
concerned, that a document in the registry of the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham appears to point to some more definite connection with the saint 
than the mere dedication of the church would imply. In an agreement 
dated 22nd September, 1438, between the prior and convent of Durham 
and “ Ricd. Wryghte, of Fysshlake, yeoman,” the latter becomes tenant 
under that body of a piece of ground forming a portion of the garden 
of the Rectory of Fishlake—‘‘ Que quidem parcella jacet inter resi- 
duam partem predicti gardini Rectorie de Fishlake ex parte orientali, 
et quendam locum vulgariter vocatum Cuthbertehaven, ex parti occidentali, 
et inter pratum Rectorie Ecclesie predicte ex parte australi, et cimiterium 
ejusdem ecclesise ex parte boriali.”” The mention of the “ Rector’s mea- 
dow,” (which at this day forms a portion of the glebe attached to the living,) 
and especially the churchyard, enables me to identify this plot of ground 
almost to a yard, and to mark the site of what was once known as Cuth- 
bert’s Haven, This name carries us back to a time when the river spread 
itself at this point into the broad expanse of mere, from which the place 
derived its name, and there was no doubt a small creek or natural harbour 
in the lake a little to the south-west of the church, but both lake and 
haven have long disappeared. The drainage of Hatfield Chase under Ver- 
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muyden, in the seventeenth century, effected a complete change in the face of 
the country. Instead of flowing in three channels, one only now conveys the 
waters of the Don on its downward course, and corn now waves over more 
than one spot where the fisherman once let down his nets into the waters of 
the mere or the pool. Local tradition has failed to preserve the memory 
of Cuthbert’s Haven, although a small landing-place for discharging the 
cargoes of the small craft which ply on the river still exists, almost on the 
very spot where it must have been. We may perhaps assume, without 
being very fanciful, that at the time when it assumed the name some dim 
tradition existed of the monks having landed there with their holy burden. 
And the two crosses, the bases and a portion of the shafts of which still re- 
main in the village, may have something to do with it: it is quite possible 
that they have taken the place of earlier ones, which, according to the prac- 
tice of the Anglo-Saxons, would mark the spot where the body rested. 

The tract now known as the parish of Fishlake was originally a portion 
of the extensive parish of Hatfield, the lords of which were the great 
Earls of Warren. To the munificence of those powerful nobles is doubtless 
owing the original foundation of the subsequently large and splendid 
churches which at this day form the chief attraction, of the once wild region 
where their stately towers rear their heads. Fishlake soon became a 
separate parish. The history of its successive fortunes,—its possession by 
the monastery of Lewes under a grant by the third Earl of Warren, in the 
twelfth century,—its coming into the hands of the Crown in 1372,—its 
appropriation, in 1387, to Durham College, Oxford, which was an educa- 
tional establishment belonging to the prior and convent of Durham, and 
its eventual possession by the Dean and Chapter of Durham, are succinctly 
detailed by Hunter. 

The external features of the church are for the most part fifteenth-century 
work, its tower and the clerestories of its nave and chancel belonging to 
that period. The tower, of three stages, is of beautiful masonry, with a 
noble Perpendicular window of five lights, divided by a transom, sur- 
mounted by a canopied niche, in which stands the figure of St. Cuthbert, re- 
presented, as usual, with the head of Oswald in his hand. The figure of the 
saint, wonderful to relate, has escaped all inconoclastic injury. On the 
south side of the exterior are carved two badges in bold relief, a falcon and 
fetterlock—the badge of Edward IV., and a rose surmounted by a royal 
crown, on which is a lion sejant affronté. The east window is a pecu- 
liarly fine specimen, the head filled with rich tracery of flamboyant-like 
character. The roof of the chancel had originally a high pitch, of which 
the indication is sufficiently obvious, both externally and internally. 
When, however, the nave received its clerestory, I have no doubt it was felt 
that the contrast was not pleasing between the flat roof of the nave, with 
its battlemented parapet, and the high-pitched roof and comparative low 
side-walls of the chancel: these walls were therefore heightened, and a 
clerestory added to the chancel, the result of which was unfortunate, as I 
shall hereafter shew. ‘The nave-clerestory is of the best Perpendicular 
character, and I know few parochial churches which possess clerestory 
windows in that style of better character or proportions. The terminations 
of the hood-mouldings of the central window in the south clerestory are 
formed by the heads of a king and a bishop, carved with great spirit 
and boldness. The former probably represents Edward IV., as his badge 
occurs on the tower, which must have been built about the same time. A 
floriated cross of excellent character terminates its eastern gable. The 
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lower side-windows of the chancel are late Decorated, verging on Per- 
pendicular. The chancel clerestory was evidently a copy of that belonging 
to the nave, but by far less skilful hands,—the rude workmanship of country 
masons, who tried to emulate the design of an accomplished architect, which 
had been carried out by the hands of craftsmen superior to themselves. Be- 
fore the repairs and restoration which took place in the chancel three years 
ago, this difference was very marked and obvious. ‘The masonry of the 
exterior is ashlar-work, with the exception of a small portion of the wall 
of the north aisle, and some rubble-work of boulder-stones in the south 
chancel wall, which, with its round-headed priest’s door, betokens the ex- 
istence of an earlier church, and bears witness to that religious feeling 
which almost always preserved some portion of the ancient edifice, even 
when it must have contrasted, as we should think, in no very seemly man- 
ner with the newer and more splendid fabric which was superseding it. 
The chief external feature, however, of the earlier fabric is the very curious 
and interesting south doorway, which is still regarded as the pride of the 
church. Its date I should give as about the middle of the twelfth century. 
It is of yellow limestone, recessed, having four shafts with sculptured 
capitals on each side, supporting concentric arches, each richly adorned 
with sculpture, some of it symbolical. The outermost member is undoubt- 
edly so, consisting of a series of medallions. Our Lord is represented in 
one at the crown of the arch; in the one on His right hand, St. Peter is 
readily recognisable by his well-known symbol of the keys. Each of the 
other medallions contains two sitting figures, with books or rolls in their 
hands; and beneath the whole, on each side, two figures in long garments, 
probably angels, are represented in the act of destroying a dragon—symbol- 
izing altogether, I believe, the victory over sin, and our Lord’s session in 
glory. Whether the sculptures on the other members of the arch, human 
and animal, are symbolical, or simply arbitrary or grotesque, I cannot 
venture to say. Some of the capitals are worthy of note. On one is the 
sagittarius, or mounted archer, which is generally considered to identify 
the portion of a building where it occurs as belonging to the reign of 
Stephen. On another is a struggle between a demon and a good angel for 
a soul, the latter represented, as was usual, by the figure of a naked child. 
A third has a boat or ship, with two hooded figures in it; and a fourth pre- 
sents two mounted combatants in the act of collision. The rest are adorned 
with the interlacing floriated ornament which is so common a decoration in 
the illuminated MSS. of the period. 

Internally the church consists of nave, north and south aisles, and chancel. 
There is also a chantry-chapel, of late Decorated work verging on Perpen- 
dicular, at the end of each aisle, opening into the chancel on both sides by a 
very flat-headed arch. ‘The aisles extend westward to the extreme angles 
of the tower; the bays thus formed are shut off from the tower and the rest 
of the church by walls of coeval date. ‘The body of the church, exclusive 
of the tower, is 56 feet in length, by 52 in width; the chancel is 42 feet 
long by 19 wide. ‘The piers and arches of the nave are Early English, the 
former being low and round, with bell-shaped capitals. The two western- 
most ones are each composed of three disengaged shafts, with capitals of 
similar form under one abacus. The easternmost pier on the south side 
has originally corresponded with these, but the inward thrust which evi- 
dently took place when the wall beyond was cut away preparatory to the 
erection of the existing chancel-arch and the work beyond, occasioned the 
builders to replace the centre disengaged shaft by a strong semi-octagonal 
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pier, with a view, doubtless, to its greater security. The nave-arches are ob- 
tuse pointed, recessed, with plain chamfered edges. 

The south aisle has three side-windows,—the two to the west of Perpen- 
dicular work, the other a three-light window with Decorated tracery. That 
at the western extremity is composed of three lancet-shaped windows, with 
a dripstone externally continued over each. 

Three of the windows on the north side are square-headed, of three lights, 
one with Decorated tracery, the others Perpendicular. 

The chantry-chapels at the east end of the north and south aisles have 
both been added at the same time; the windows, which are large and wide, 
of five lights each, flat-headed, with tracery verging on the Perpendicular 
period, are precisely the same in each. The exceedingly flat-headed arches, 
of very wide span, which open from them into the chancel on each side, also 
correspond, as do likewise the arches which communicate with the aisles. 
These are of the width of the aisles, four-centred,—the one on the south 
springing from piers, the other from corbels. 

The roofs both of nave and aisles and of the chance] also remain for the 
most part in their original state, as far at least as the main timbers are con- 
cerned, They are nearly flat, and belong to the fifteenth century, but possess 
no peculiar features. The easternmost bay of that in the nave has had 
coloured decoration, of which traces remain. The main timbers have a 
pattern running along them chevronwise, alternating in red, black, and 
white. ‘There are also marks of panelling having existed, and a large 
carved and gilded boss shews that the part of the roof which overhung the 
great rood received a more than ordinary share of honour. A horizontal 
beam runs across the wall about midway between the roof and the apex of 
the chancel-arch, for the use of which I am unable to account, unless it may 
have had to do with the fastenings of the great rood. 

The chancel-arch is an equilateral pointed one, of lofty and magnificent 
proportion, reared at the time when the late Decorated chancel superseded 
the Norman one, of which traces remain in the priest’s door, a portion of 
wall, and an internal stringcourse. 

When the whitewash was removed from the nave a few years ago, traces 
of colour were found in several parts, but especially on the chancel-arch, 
where sufficient indications remained to enable me to trace out the pattern 
without difficulty. The arch of the easternmost bay on the south side of the 
nave has also had similar decoration. The rood-screen, dating about 1500, 
remains in its original position, and has recently been thoroughly repaired 
by the Dean and Chapter of Durham, a new cresting added, carefully copied 
from a fragment of the old which remained perfect; and it has also been 
cleansed from a thick coating of red mahogany paint, with which the taste 
of a past generation thought fit to cover genuine old English oak-work. 

Before entering the chancel, we must notice the singularly beautiful font 
which stands at the western extremity of the nave. It stands on an eleva- 
tion of two steps, the lowest of which is nearly hidden by the raising of the 
floor of the church from its original level. On some of the flags being 
taken up lately for the purpose of repair, I found two or three square tiles 
near the step of the font, which were evidently part of the original flooring. 
On the west side, the font has a platform of three steps for the convenience 
of the officiating priest. The font is of large proportions, being fully five 
feet from its basement-step to the top of the bowl. It is octagonal in form, 
with rich sculptured decoration of about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Each face of the octagon presents a figure standing under an ogee-canopied 
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niche, the crockets and detail of all having wonderfully escaped injury. The 
arrangement of the figures is as follows :—In the niche facing the east is a 
figure vested in a chasuble, with the archiepiscopal pallium, bearing a church 
in his right hand and a cross in his left. So far there could be no difficulty 
in settling that he was an archbishop; but his mitre is of peculiar form: 
his brow is encircled with a coronet of leaves of the ordinary conventional 
form, and rising from within it is a high-peaked cap different from, and more 
pyramidal in its shape than, the mitres of the episcopal figures which fill the 
remaining niches. I apprehend it must be intended to represent a Pope. 
In the niche on his right is a bishop standing over a font, in which is an 
infant. In that on his left is St. Cuthbert, always easily identified by the 
head of King Oswald in his hand, and at his feet a kneeling figure holding 
a scroll. The niche immediately facing the west is filled by an archbishop 
holding a cross, as is also the one looking north. The rest are occupied by 
episcopal figures. All are in the attitude of benediction, and have held 
croziers in the other hand. The bosses underneath the bowl of the font, 
with a symbolism as beautiful as appropriate, each represent an angel bear- 
ing an infant in his arms, 

The removal of a heavy and lumbering west gallery has displayed the full 
proportions of a very lofty arch, by which the nave opens into the tower, 
shewing also the fine Perpendicular five-light western window to which I 
have already alluded. 

Fragments of bench-ends and other wood-work of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century work exist, and have been used up in the modern pewing 
of the aisles and other parts. Amongst these is a somewhat curious and 
perhaps unique fragment. It is a piece of oak plank with the royal mark 
of King Henry V., shewing that it has formed part of some timber from a 
royal forest, which had no doubt been given for the wood-work in the 
church. I may mention en passant that timber was given for such pur- 
poses with some formality: it required a regular warrant to the constable 
of Conisbro’ from Thomas Earl of Lancaster to enable the friars of Tickhill 
to receive his gift to them of two oak-trees from his domain; this warrant 
bears date the 11th of Edward II., and is given at length by Mr. Hunter. 
Each side of the nave was uniformly seated with oak in 1616. This still 
remains, with some arabesque carving enclosing the date on a portion of its 
framework. It was unfortunately deprived of its ancient character about 
twenty-five years ago, by the addition of deal doors, and the heightening of 
the backs of the benches with the same material. 





* Since the reading of this paper I have been favoured with a communication from 
the Very Rev. Dr. Rock on the subject of the decorations of the font in my church, in 
reply to a letter I took the liberty of addressing to him, in the hope that his great 
ritual learning and profound acquaintance with all that appertained to the services of 
the Church in olden time, might elucidate the meaning of the sculptured figures which 
adorn its sides. His prolonged absence from home prevented my receiving his answer, 
as I had hoped, before the meeting; but as his explanation may not be unacceptable 
to those who take an interest in the subject, I will ask you to afford me a place 
for it. Dr. Rock considers the decorations of the font very interesting and unusual, 
The figure looking east, pontifically vested, with a single crowned tiara, represents, he 
says, without doubt, Pope St. Gregory the Great, the apostle of the English, and as 
such, he holds a church in his right hand. The bishop with the font and child is 
St. Nicholas, the patron of children as well as seamen, and a favourite saint among our 
forefathers. The two archbishops he considers to represent St. Wilfrid, Archbishop of 
York, and St. William of York. St. Cuthbert, of course, speaks for himself. The other 
ae are, in all probability, St. Benedict Biscop, St. John of Beverley, and St. Hugh 
of Lincoln. 
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One of the ancient altar-stones, on which the five crosses may still be 
dimly and partially traced, has been used as a gravestone, and lays in the 
centre of the nave. 

The chantry-chapels retain their screen-work on the western sides, of 
the same date as that of the chancel. The north chantry was dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, the south to the Holy Trinity, The latter is 
identified by a flat stone, inscribed with the name of Thomas Fairbarn, who 
died vicar in 1496. His will, proved at York on the 6th of October in that 
year, has some rather curious items. He desires burial in the chapel of the 
Holy Trinity, within the parish church of Fishlake. Eight pounds of wax 
are to be burnt around his corpse on the day of his burial and its octave. 
He leaves ijs. to the repair of the high altar. Sixpence each is left to the 
light of the Blessed Virgin Mary and to the light of the Cross (no doubt 
the great rood), and asimilar sum to the lights of St. Antony and St. Cuth- 
bert, and 2d. to every other light throughout the church. To his church 
of Fishlake he bequeaths two books, Pupill’ et Catholicon, to remain there 
for ever. But, alas for the vanity of human wishes and testamentary be- 
quests! the ancient chest of oak, with its iron bands, which doubtless re- 
ceived them, still exists, but the volumes have long disappeared. 

Let me say a few words about these books. Pupill’ is undoubtedly the 
Pupilla oculi, once a very famous book, but now exceedingly rare, and but 
little known. Its full title will give an idea of its contents :—‘‘ J Pupilla 
oculi, omnibus, presbyteris preecipue Anglicanis summé necessaria: per sa- 
pientissimum divini cultus moderatorem Johannem de Burgo, quondam 
alme universitatis Cantabrigien : cancellarium: et sacre pagine professo- 
rem, necnon Ecclesiz de Colingam rectorem : [Collingham in Notts., near 
Newark : | compilata anno a natali Dominico m.ccc.txxxv. In qua tractatur 
de septem sacramentorum administratione, de decem preceptis decalogi, et 
de reliquis Ecclesiasticorum officiis, que oportet sacerdotem rité institutum 
non ignorare.” Cave quotes editions at Paris in 1510, at Strasburgh in 
1514, and Rouen in 1516. The first, and apparently the last, are in the 
Bodleian, as also a Paris edition of 1518. There are MSS. of it in ‘the 
libraries of Balliol, Exeter, Brasenose, Corpus, and Magdalen, at Oxford, 
and in those of Trinity, Caius, Corpus, and Peterhouse, at Cambridge. 
Catholicon is included among the Libri Grammatice in the ancient catalogue 
of the monastic library of Durham. It is there described as Catholicon, 
seu Summa Januensis. This was Joannes Januensis de Balbis, to whom 
later authorities—such as Oudin and Fabricius—ascribe the authorship of 
this work ; but the earlier bibliographers give it to Jacobus de Voragine, 
who was also the author of the Aurea Legenda. He was a Dominican, 
provincial of the Order for Lombardy, then General of the whole Order, 
and Archbishop of Genoa. He died in 1298. It was printed with a date 
as early as 1470; and there is also an edition, without year or place, which 
is possibly ten years earlier. Both are inthe Bodleian. The library of this 
country vicar, of nearly four centuries back, appears to have comprised only 
one book more—but that the best of all. To John Adam, chaplain, who 
officiated, in all probability, in the chantry in which the testator lies, he 
bequeaths “unum librum vocatum Jee Bible.” To each of his god-daugh- 
ters, ‘‘filiabus meis,’”’ he leaves 4d. ; for, in justice to the fair fame of a pre- 
decessor who was vowed to celibacy, I must explain that filiabus conveys 
that meaning in documents like that before us. The parish clerk’s legacy 
consisted of a murray-coloured gown lined with black frieze. He also 
mentions several of his kindred, who receive bequests of various kinds: 
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sheep and lambs, a horse, a mare with her foal, a chest with the “ napre- 
wane” it contained, pewter dishes, and a few yards of cloth and blankets. 
To his nephew, Nicholas, he leaves seven marks, 6s. 8d., to help him on 
with his education—‘‘ad exhibendum eum ad scolas Oxoniw’”’—doubtless 
at Durham College, to the maintenance of which, as I have already stated, 
the great tithes of Fishlake were appropriated. His will, altogether, brings 
vividly before one the status of a country priest at the time. It is wit- 
nessed by two chaplains, Richard Skynner and John Adam; by Thomas 
Croft, the parish clerk ; and by John Ricarde and John Parkyn, surnames 
which, more than two centuries after, occur in connection with this parish. 

Besides these chantries, there was at least one other altar in the church, 
but no trace remains of its position. Iam rather disposed, however, to 
assign it a place within one of the enclosures formed by the walls of pre- 
Reformation date, which shut off the western ends of the north and south 
aisles from the nave and tower. A testamentary document again—one of 
the most valuable of all illustrations and authorities—enables me to speak, 
at any rate, with certainty of its existence. In 1510, Will. Hoton, of ‘* Sik- 
house,” in the parish of Fishlake, after leaving 1 1b. of wax to be burnt be- 
fore the images in Fishlake Church, bequeaths 18s. for the purchase of a 
vestinent, ‘‘ cum pertinentiis,”’ for the use of the celebrant at the altar of St. 
John the Evangelist, in that church. A few years before this, in 1504, we 
find that John Perkyng—no doubt the same who witnessed Fairbarn’s will 
—mentions in his own the light of St. John Baptist. This may mean only 
a light burning before an image, but in all probability implies another altar, 
for it occurs immediately after naming the lights of Blessed Mary and the 
Holy Trinity, to whom altars, as we know, were dedicated. Perkyng also 
leaves 5s. for a set of vestments, ‘‘ uni vestimento vocato a sewte.”’ The 
vestimentum, as you may see, was not a single robe only ; the word always 
includes the stole, maniple, and chasuble, which formed the special apparel 
of a priest at the administration of the Eucharistic Sacrifice: occasionally, 
an alb and a cope also constituted part of the ** sewte.” 

We might almost have expected to find such things as vestments be- 
queathed by the gentler sex, for we know that the embroidery which 
adorned them was often the work of their hands;. but the only will relating 
to Fishlake which has come under my notice containing a lady’s bequest, 
presents the pleasing feature of greater care for the substantial comfort of 
our Lady’s chantry than for his outward garniture. Dame Alice Shir- 
wood, relict of Richard Shirwood, citizen and alderman of York, leaves a 
sum of money to increase his ‘ stipend :’—“ Item, lego ad incrementum 
salarii capellani dicti Lady Prest celebrantis in Ecclesiade Fisshelake vjs. 
viijd.” The name of her father, whom she mentions, Thomas Balnecroft, 
shews that she sprang from this neighbourhood. Her will bears date 
August 25, 1451. 

The chancel has been most carefully and liberally restored within the last 
three years by the Dean and Chapter of Durham, the patrons and impro- 
priators of the living, to whose munificence and ready attention to the 
representation I felt it my duty to make to them of the need of such resto- 
ration I take this opportunity of bearing most willing and grateful testi- 
mony. The buttresses of its eastern angles and the south wall had seriously 
given way from failure in the foundations, partly caused by centuries of in- 
attention to the proper carrying off of the water from the roof, and partly 
by the weight of the Perpendicular clerestory, an addition which th¢ walls 
were not calculated to bear. ‘The most serious result was the way in which 
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the beautiful tracery of the east window was affected: the outward thrust 
of the walls had so completely loosened the keystone of the window-arch, 
that the whole of the east gable was pressing on the mullions and tracery, 
and they were so thoroughly shattered that a very small portion only could 
be re-used. New tracery and mullions were therefore absolutely necessary ; 
but a most careful and elaborate drawing having been previously made 
under the direction of Mr. Kyle, the gentleman employed by the Chapter 
in the cathedral works at Durham, to whose care the work was entrusted, 
the window is a perfect reproduction, as I can testify, of the old one. Its 
proportions, too, are now fully displayed, the lower part having been partly 
built up to accommodate some bad panelling mixed with fragments of old 
screen-work which did duty as a reredos, all of which are now removed, 
The clerestory windows also required new tracery, in which the pattern of 
those in the nave was followed, of which, as I have said, they were origi- 
nally a poor imitation, The chancel had originally an aisle to the north, 
indications of which are still obvious, and in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century a re-vestry was thrown out on this side corresponding in size with 
the eastern bay of this aisle. In 1523 we find Edmunde Jenkinson, of 
Fishlake, leaving 12d. ‘‘ to the coveringe of the revestry.”” This addition 
has long disappeared, but traces are still observable on the exterior of the 
place where its roof joined the main building. The piscina was simply a 
square recess in the usual place. The sedilia had been of wood ; the marks 
of their division may yet be seen on the sill of a square-headed Decorated 
window, which was brought down to a convenient level for the seat. A 
sepulchral arched recess exists on the south side near the priest’s door. 
When the foundation of this side was underset in the course of the resto- 
ration, the remains which it covered were perforce disturbed, and a chalice of 
the usual kind was found, shewing that it was the resting-place of an eccle- 
siastic. There were also found two bronze letters, an E and an R, and a 
curious fragment of an ancient chasse or reliquary case, with an evangelistic 
symbol. ‘T'wo rectors we know were buried in the chancel—Mauleverer, 
who died in 1368, and his successor, William of York. The latter desires 
burial “in ecclesia mea ex parte australi magni altaris coram ymagine 
S. Cuthberti.” The curious altar-tomb on the north side covers the 
remains of Richard Marshall, who died vicar in 1505. 

The window above it is of three lights, with late Decorated tracery. It 
contains the only portion of old stained glass now existing in the church: 
the arms bear a semblance to the well-known bearing of Warren, and pro- 
bably have belonged to some illegitimate branch of that powerful family, 
who were once the lords of Hatfield and its surrounding space. The name 
yet survives in the designation of a farmstead in Sykehouse, which is known 
as Warren-hall. 

The church is not rich in old sepulchral memorials. A fragment of an 
early incised cross, and two large flat stones with inscriptions, half effaced, 
in the Lombardic character, are all that remain, except those of Fairbarn 
and Marshall already mentioned. Enough is legible on one to shew that 
it covers the remains of William Nowell and Avice his wife. The date is 
1504. The name of Nowell occurs perpetually about that period in con- 
nection with Balne, which was an ancient subdivision of the West Riding, 
comprising the low-lying lands between the Aire and the Don, and, like 
Morthing, was constantly used in former times as a descriptive adjunct to 
the names of places in the neighbourhood. We meet with Fishlake-in- 
Balne, Pollington-in-Balne, Sykehouse-in-Balne, &c. Fragments of early 
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ravestones were found when the south wall of the chancel was underset, 
which had been used in making the foundation of the building which super- 
seded the original Early English one. Fragments of lancet-headed win- 
dows appeared to have been unscrupulously applied to the same purpose. 
Portions of these I have preserved, together with a corbel or two of late 
Norman character which were turned up at the same time. When the 
pavement of the chancel was taken up for the purpose of being repaired 
and relaid, I observed many fragments of a former floor of plaster, a mate- 
rial constantly used for that purpose in the older houses and cottages in 
this and many other places, though I am not aware of any instance of its 
use in a church. What rendered it more curious was, that on several of 
the fragments were portions of letters painted on the plaster, evidently 
shewing that memorials of the departed or legends of some kind had ap- 
peared on its surface. It was in too fragmentary a state to make out any- 
thing approaching to an inscription, having manifestly been disturbed at 
some previous time, probably when chancels were levelled in the days of 
Puritan misrule. A tablet of stone with a rudely carved border of late 
fifteenth-century work, on the lower part of which are the words, 


“ Vetamur in misericorvia,” 


which appears formerly to have contained a brass, and the capital of a 
pillar presenting devices of which I am unable to make out the meaning, 
are let into the south wall close to Marshall’s tomb. 

The ancient stall-work of the chancel must have perished, at all events, 
before the Restoration, for the decayed and broken fittings which until 
very recently it contained could lay claim to no higher antiquity. It is 
now very handsomely furnished with new oak seats on each side, with 
stalls at the returns, and a parclose of excellent design and workmanship 
dividing it from the south chantry-chapel. The organ is placed in the one 
on the north side. The standard-ends of the desks in front of the seats 
terminate in carved poppy-heads of good character. I have again to men- 
tion the Dean and Chapter of Durham, to whose munificence we owe these 
fittings, and Mr. Kyle, to whom they intrusted the design. The substantial 
repair of the chancel, internally and externally, has thus been worthily 
completed, setting an example which more than one impropriator would do 
well to follow. 

The church possesses no ancient plate. An ancient alms-dish of brass, bear- 
ing a representation of the Annunciation, belongs to it. This I have brought 
for exhibition at the Guildhall, where doubtless many of those present have 
seen it, 

The tower contains six bells, two of which are of ancient date ; one, the 
great bell, has inscribed on it, in Lombardic character, ‘‘ Sancte Nicolae 
ora pro nobis.” We may fairly conclude that this great bell was hung 
about 1506, for in that year we find “ Robert Cook, senr.,’’ desiring burial 
in the Church of St. Cuthbert at Fishlake, and bequeathing 3s. 4d. for the 
great bell, “magne campanz.” The other has a legend in the ordinary 
black letter, “ Dne. Jesu Christe placeat Tibi sonus iste.” 

The others were put up about a century and a half ago. 

I must now briefly notice another ecclesiastical foundation within the 
boundaries of the parish of Fishlake, the chapel of the Holy Trinity at 
Sykehouse, or “ Sykehouses,” as it is usually designated in early docu- 
ments. One of these documents, from which I have already quoted, the 
will of Dame Alice Shirwood, affords us an incidental glimpse of the aspect 
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presented four centuries ago by the country which lays between Fishlake 
and this chapel. After bequeathing xls. to be distributed among the poor 
parishioners who dwelt in Fishlake itself, “inter pauperes parochianos 
ejusdem ville,” she leaves vjs. viijd. amongst the poor men and women 
dwelling in Fishlake, “ beyonde ye wodd ubi capella situatur.” Fishlake 
was within the limits of the lordship of Hatfield, and we may infer from 
this expression that patches of forest-land, portions of the royal chace, 
with red deer for the denizens of its coverts, then formed a characteristic 
and peculiar feature of the country, even on the northern side of the river 
Don. And to say nothing of the existence almost within living memory, 
as I have been told, of oaks of more than ordinary magnitude midway be- 
tween Fishlake and Sykehouse, the last survivors, in all likelihood, of the 
“‘wodd”’ which Dame Alice mentions, there are local names which carry 
us back in thought to the days of ‘vert and venison.” Part of the village 
of Fishlake is known as the “ Hay Green,” and a portion of the old en- 
closure to the north of the village is called the “ Hays.” The haza, or 
“hay,” as is well known, was a piece of ground enclosed from the forest 
for purposes of pasturage or cultivation. 

Beyond all this, and about three miles north of the mother church, stands 
the little chapel of Sykehouse. It is a humble edifice, at no time distin- 
guished by any pretension to architectural beauty, and having fallen into 
disuse for a length of time after the Reformation, it would appear to have 
gone completely to decay, for very little of the masonry appears to be 
coeval with its foundation. The base of a churchyard cross, and a frag- 
ment of painted glass in the east window representing the crucifixion, are 
the only prominent features of antiquity which it can boast. 

Let me rather, therefore, draw your attention to the document relating 
to its foundation, with which Mr. Hunter was unacquainted, and which I 
think is curious, inasmuch as it may throw a light upon the origin of those 
subsidiary chapels which arose in the outlying hamlets of our larger 
parishes; for many, no doubt, throughout the country originated under 
similar circumstances. 

Mr. Hunter mentions a licence, Dec. 20, 1425, to Edmd. Fitzwilliam, 
Esq., an inhabitant of “ Sikehouses in Balne, in the parish of Fishlake,” 
for the celebration of divine offices in the chapel in the vill of Sikehowse, 
“in villula de Sikehowse.” But I am disposed to think that this was 
merely a domestic oratory or chapel, to which, in all probability, his 
neighbours were permitted to resort. And I have little doubt but that 
the advantage of having a chapel in such near proximity was found so 
great a boon, that it led the Sykehouse people to take measures for the 
erection of one for their own use, At all events, a very few years after, on 
October 14, 1433, we find an agreement entered into between the prior 
and convent of Durham and Robert Sykes, of Sykehowses, Thomas Fayer- 
barne, Johu Draper, and Robert de la Lane, of Dowesthorpe, Roger Cruste, 
of the West-end, John Howson, of Toghwhan, John Blakewod, of Sterte- 
brig, John Wryghte, of Eskeholme, John Aelsee, of the Ricardehowses, 
Richard Howeson, of Tyddeworthehagh, William Howeson, of Howesonend, 
John Clarke, of Astynthorpe, and John Thompson, of the Whitehowses, 
described as inhabiting that part of the parish of Fishlake which lies be- 
tween the river of Went and the Mykilledyke. This dyke, now called 
Claydyke, forms at this day the line of demarcation between the towuships 
of Fishlake and Sykehouse. 

In this document the prior and convent grant a licence to the dwellers 
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within these limits to erect at their own costs and charges a chapel or ora- 
tory in Sykehouse —“ in quodam loco sive fundo vocato Sykehowes, in 
Dowesthorp, unam capellam sive oratorium de novo erigere et in honore 
Sancte Trinitatis consecrari facere.’’ The chaplain who shall minister 
therein is to be maintained at the cost of the inhabitants, but before enter- 
ing upon his duties he is to promise submission to the vicar of Fishlake, 
and swear to do nothing which may affect the rights and privileges of the 
mother church. He is to minister no sacrament or sacramental to any one, 
except holy water and holy bread, “ nullum sacramentum vel sacrament 
preter aquam benedictam et panem benedictum,” without the special 
licence of the vicar, unless in case of urgent necessity or danger of death. 
The chapel and its appurtenances are to be maintained and kept in repair 
at the charge of the inhabitants. But a stringent provision is inserted, 
whereby every right and privilege of old belonging to the mother church 
is reserved, and they are still to be subject to all payments, ordinary and 
extraordinary, in respect thereof, to which they had heretofore been hiable. 

They are still to resort to the mother church on Sundays and high festivals, 

unless hindered by floods, bad roads, or other lawful cause—* nisi propter 
habundanciam aquarum, viarum discrimina, vel causas alias, legitimé impe- 
diantur.”” When I tell you that within living memory it was frequently 
necessary for a Sykehouse farmer to send six horses with his waggon over- 
night to Stainford, when he wanted to have a load of corn at Doncaster 
market on the following day, you will agree with me that if “ viarum dis- 
crimina’”’ was held to constitute a lawful hindrance to their attendance at 
the mother church, it is an excuse which would seldom be wanting to the 
parishioners of four centuries ago. 

The chapel, as I have said, appears to have fallen into decay after the 
Reformation, William Waller, the last.chaplain under the old system, 
was buried at Fishlake in 1578, 

I may add to Mr. Hunter’s account a note respecting the revival of 
service in this chapel, of which he possessed no information. In 1617, 
Nicholas Waller, Esq., of Balne-hall, made over to certain trustees the 
chapel and certain lands in the township for the maintenance of a reader of 
divine service there—* for the easement of the inhabitants,” as it is ex- 
pressed. An incumbent has been regularly appointed since that time by 
the vicars of Fishlake, but the inhabitants of Sykehouse still regard Fish- 
lake as the mother church. All baptisms solemnized in the chapel are 
registered at Fishlake: no marriage or burial can take place at the chapel, 
and the inhabitants of the township in which it stands have always paid 
their accustomed proportion of the rates which have been levied for the 
maintenance and repair of that ancient fabric in and around which their 
forefathers repose. 

There are also some interesting documents connected with the foundation 
of the Grammar-school of Fishlake, in 1641, and with its local charities. 


G. O. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


March 24, The Eart Srannopz in the Chair. 

The reading of communications and the ballots for the election of Fel- 
lows were suspended in consequence of the visit of the Council and Officers 
of the Society of Arts, who attended by invitation to inspect the Society’s 
collections. 

The principal objects in the Society’s collection of antiquities were indi- 
cated by Mr. Franks, the Director. 

The paintings and drawings were described and illustrated by Mr. 
GrorGe Scuanrf, jun.; and Mr. Jonn Brucz, V.-P., described the most 
remarkable letters in the volume of papers addressed to Oliver Cromwell. 

Mr. RicuarD Franxum exhibited an oval gold watch, enamelled white 
and studded with garnets. A large stone is on the back and front, which 
open, and appear originally to have concealed miniatures. The face is of 
gold, with delicate enamelled foliage. From the lower end hangs a dimi- 
nutive figure of St.George and the Dragon. A similar watch is repre- 
sented in a portrait of Charles the First, to whom the present specimen 
may have belonged. 


March 31. Octavius Morean, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. Thomas Godfrey Faussett, Mr. Daniel Dean Hopkyns, and Mr. 
Edward Pretty were elected Fellows. 

The Rey. Tuomas Huao exhibited several fragments of fine Samian 
ware recently found on the site of the precincts of the Grey Friars Monas- 
tery, London. 

Mr. D. RoBERTSON BLAINE presented, through the Director, a drawing 
of some Syrian cromlechs, a day’s journey south of Gadara, on the east of 
the Jordan. 

Mr. Epwarp WATERTON exhibited three examples of ancient finger- 
rings in his collection, one of them in silver, engraved with the figure of a 
dragon, the limbs terminating in the manner of those of the animals repre- 
sented on runic monuments. 

Mr. Rix exhibited, through Mr. B. B. Woodward, a large stone mell 
found on Kettlestone Common, near Fakenham, Norfolk. 

Mr. C. F. ANGELL exhibited the silver cup presented by Samuel Pepys 
to the Clothworkers’ Company in the year 1677. 

Mr Brucz, V.-P., read ‘‘ Observations on a Manuscript Relation of the 
Proceedings in the last Session of the Parliament holden in the fourth year 
of King Charles, a.p. 1628, belonging to the Earl of Verulam.” 

Mr. J. Govan NicHo.s read a communication, entitled “ Some Addi- 
tions to the Biographies of Sir John Cheke and Sir Thomas Smith, in a 
letter addressed to C. H. Cooper, Esq., F.S.A., one of the authors of the 
Athene Cantabrigienses.” 


April 7. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Sir Francis Scott, Bart., was elected Fellow. 

The Secretary exhibited a document on parchment, signed “ Wm. Pitt,” 
8 
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containing a list of all the prisoners confined in the jail of Newgate on 
the 28th Sept., 1726. 

Mr. J. Jackson Howanrp exhibited, by permission of Mr. John Faulkner, 
a drawing of an old plate-chest, bearing the arms of Nuremberg, the pro- 
perty of the Clothworkers’ Company. 

Mr. C. F. ANGELL also exhibited a drawing of the chest, and one of the 
three keys belonging to it. 

The Secretary read a communication, “On Lake Dwellings of the Early 
Periods,” by W. M. Wylie, Esq., F.S.A. :— 

“The earliest account of any people betaking themselves to dwellings on 
sites of artificial construction amidst waters, is that given by Herodotus of 
the Peonians. Their cabins, in which they dwelt with their families, were 
constructed on platforms supported by piles sunk in the middle of the Lake 
Praseas, in the modern Roumelia. In consequence of the interest excited 
by discoveries of similar remains in Switzerland, the archeologists of Ziirich 
made an application to the Society of Antiquaries of London to undertake 
an investigation of the Preonian remains in Lake Praseas. 

‘The remains of groups of piles have Jong been noticed in the clear depths 
of Swiss lakes, which have been attributed to various causes, but no exami- 
nation appears to have been attempted. In the winter of 1853-4, however, 
the Swiss lakes having sunk lower than ever previously known, an attempt 
was made by the inhabitants of the village of Meilen to reclaim some land 
from the Lake of Ziirich. Their works led to the discovery of a number of 
piles deeply driven into the bed of the lake, clustered round which was a vast 
mass of reliques of the stone period. These consisted of hammers, corn- 
crushers, &c., and especially a vast number of axes, and celts of various kinds of 
rare stone, many of which were fitted into hafts of stag-horn. A great mass 
of fragmentary remains of pottery also was found, with bones of various 
animals, All these reliques may probably be correctly attributed to a pre- 
Keltic race whose very name has perished. Similar discoveries were made 
in other parts of the same lake, which led to attentive observation elsewhere. 
Thus in the Lake of Bienne in 1854 an artificial mound of stones was found, 
which must have been deposited, at a vast cost of labour, for the purpose of 
forming an island. ‘The base is surrounded by piles and horizontal plank- 
ing. On this spot a splendid collection has been made of bronze reliques 
of the Keltic period, consisting of swords, spear-heads, sickles, celts, arm- 
lets, &c. Similar mounds have been found in other parts of the lake, as also 
canoes hollowed out of the trunks of trees. 

‘These remains may be taken as the types of many similar discoveries 
since made in the Swiss lakes, mainly through the zealous exertions of M. 
Frederic Troyon, Hon. F.S.A. In fact, up the present moment lake-dwellings 
of the stone period are ascertained to have existed in the lakes of Constance, 
Ziirich, Inkwyl, Moosseedorf, Neuchatel, and in that of Annecy, Savoy. 
Various dates must be assigned to these remains, those of Moosseedorf claim- 
ing a very remote antiquity. Those of the bronze period predominate 
greatly. They have been observed in the lakes of Bienne, Neuchatel, Mo- 
rat, and Geneva. In this latter lake alone M. Troyon has discovered the re- 
mains of thirty lake-dwellings (habitations lacustres), and, according to 
Colonel Schwab, twelve exist in the little lake of Bienne. An ingenious 
calculation by M. Troyon, based on the gradual silting up of the lake of 
Neuchatel, would assign the occupation of some pile-buildings in that vici- 
nity to a period not less than 3,300 years ago. 

“ These lake-dwellings seem for the most part to have perished by fire at 
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various times down to the termination of the bronze period. This at once 
accounts for the extraordinary mass of reliques which invariably sppear to 
be found wherever an examination is made of the foundations. ‘I he inha- 
bitants most probably contrived on those occasions to escape the confla- 
gration in their boats, since human remains have so rarely been discovered, 
and their effects sunk to the bottom of the lake, among the foundation piles, 
where they are always found. 

‘« Sufficient remains exist to justify the belief that the habitations on the 
pile-supported platforms were circular wattled cabins plastered with clay. 
M. Troyon considers that one of the most extensive of these establishments 
on the Leman lake could have sufficed for a population of 1,264 persons, 
allowing four only to each cabin. ‘The situation would insure their being 
fishermen, as the Pzeonians were, even if hooks and other fishing gear did 
not prove it; and the numerous remains of the urus, the bear, the wild 
boar, fox, beaver, and birds of various kinds, prove the chase was a common 
pursuit. The dog, then as now, was the companion and guard of man; and 
the presence of the cat bears evidence of the fixed and domestic life of these 
dwellers on the lakes. As to the mode of destruction, we can readily see 
that wattled walls and thatched roofs would soon yield to the fiery missiles 
of a more powerful enemy.’ We may suppose the Keltic invaders to have 
ousted the early inhabitants, while they themselves underwent the same fate 
at the hands of some mightier iron-armed foe.” 

After this brief consideration of the lake-buildings of Switzerland, Mr. 
Wylie referred to the very analogous remains of our own land—the Irish eran- 
noges. ‘* These artificial islands have long been known, but never investi- 
gated till of late years. They are, in fact, a like construction. The Lagore 
crannoge appears to have been formed by mortising upright oaken posts 
into planks laid korizontally at the bottom of the lake, till a circular inclo- 
sure of 520 feet was obtained. The posts were held together by cross- 
beams, and the space enclosed was divided into several timbered compart- 
ments which were filled up with earth and vast quantities of animal remains. 
A great many reliques of the iron age were found, but the crannoges belong 
to an earlier period. 

“A crannoge in Ardekillin Lough belongs to a second class. The form 
is oval; it is surrounded by a stone wall raised on a foundation of oak 
piling, and further strengthened by sheet piling. ‘The surface of this islet 
was formed by a layer of stones resting on other strata of ashes, bones, 
and logs of timber.’ 

“Two crannoges in Drumaleague Lough may be taken as types of a 
third class. One of these, sixty feet in diameter, is encircled by oak piles, 
doubled and trebled in places. Piles were also found driven within the 
enclosure, in the centre of which was a heap of stones, surrounded by a 
platform of alder-trees laid horizontally. In several instances causeways 
have been noticed connecting the crannoge with the shore, and not un- 
frequently canoes are met with, hollowed out of the stems of trees. We 
are not left altogether without record of the habitations that may have 
stood on these islands. An Irish cabin of the most remote period was dis- 
covered in Donegal, in 1833, at a depth of fourteen feet in the great bog. 
An account of it exists in Archaologia, vol. xxvi. A stone celt and a flint 
arrow-head were found on the floor of this cabin, which, like similar re- 
mains in the crannoges, prove their pre-historic origin. Up to this time 
no less than forty-six of these crannoges have been found in the various 
Irish lakes.” 
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Mr. Wylie then proceeded to draw some comparisons between these 
lake-dwellings of Switzerland and Ireland. Similar remains have been 
noticed in Norfolk also; and the author declares his conviction “ that when 
public attention is sufficiently attracted to their research, every lake and 
every river of any magnitude will be found to furnish evidence of a long 








passed away race that once dwelt above its waters.” 


March 14. 


JosepH Hunter, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 


Mr. GeorGe Roots exhibited a vellum roll, containing the genealogies 
of the kings of England to Henry the Sixth. 

Mr. Joun WILLIAMS read some particulars relating to John Gibbon, 
Bluemantle Pursuivant of Arms femp. Charles II., and presented to the 
Society’s Library a copy of an early edition of Heylin’s ‘‘ Cosmography,” 
which had formerly belonged to Gibbon, who had annotated it in varios 


places. 


Mr. Franks, the Director, exhibited a sketch and full-sized tracings, 
and described the details, of the very beautiful mosaic pavement recently 
discovered at Carthage, and now in the British Museum. 

Mr. Wriaut exhibited plans, and gave an account of the excavations 


now in progress at Wroxeter. 


The adjournment of the ordinary meetings of the Society over the Easter 
holidays to Thursday, the 12th of May, was announced from the Chair. 

It was also announced that, in consequence of the 23rd of April occur- 
ring in Passion-week, the anniversary meeting, in accordance with the 
statutes, will be held on Tuesday, the 3rd of May, at 2 p.m. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


March 23. T. J. Pettigrew, F.RS., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. George Patrick, of Gloucester-villas, 
Brixton, was elected an Associate. 

Mr. Halliwell presented a rare Lambeth 
tradesman’s’ token, “ William Wilkeson, 
his halfepenny, 1668.” On the reverse is 
a representation of two men carrying a 
barrel by the aid of a cowlstaff. This 
token does not occur in Mr. Beaufoy’s 
collection, where only two Lambeth tokens 
are specified. 

Mr. Forman exhibited a richly wrought 
steel key, the stem of which was perforated 
with scroll-work, and within was placed 
an ornamental pillar, which can be turned 
round by a batton, or knob, surmounting 
the pyramidal coping of the stem. It 
belongs to the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VII. or the beginning of his suc- 
cessor. Its fabric is German, and displays 
the blending of styles when the Gothic 
began to lose itself in the Renaissance. 

Mr. Forman also exhibited a lock of a 
snaphaunce musket of iron, plated with 
silver, elegantly ch'selled, gilded and set 
with coral-coloured paste and crystal, and 
inlaid with brass. It is of the time of 
Elizabeth or James I. 


Mr. Forman also laid before the meeting 
a triple-barrelled firelock pistol, the stock 
of which was composed of ivory, mounted 
with gilt metal, its upper side being em- 
bellished with scrolls, &c., of piquet-work. 
The russet barrels and lock are richly 
inlaid with gold foliage, an art termed by 
the Italians agemina. The lock and stock 
are of the time of James II., but the cha- 
racter of the agemina might fairly refer 
the barrels to a somewhat earlier period. 

Mr. Gunston produced a halfpenny of 
Elizabeth, having above the portcullis a 
woolpack for M.M. ‘This rare specimen 
was found upon pulling down an old house 
in Westminster last year. 

Mr. G. G. Adams exhibited a bronze 
Roman weight belonging to a statera. 
It was of fine workmanship, and repre- 
sented the vittaed bust of the young 
Hercules. It was found at Rome. A 
similar specimen had been exhumed at 
York. Mr. Adams also exhibited a sta- 
tuette of Jupiter, an exquisite Florentine 
bronze of the fourteenth century. 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming read an interesting 
paper on the Borachio and Leathern 
Bottle, illustrating his communication by 
specimens from his own collection, and 
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those of Mr. Wills and Mr. Forman. It 
will be printed. 

Mr. Pettigrew read Notes on the Ancient 
Palace at Clarendon, Wilts, the remains of 
which were visited by the Association 
during the Salisbury Congress. This 
paper contained notices regarding the 
painters and decorators employed during 
the reign of Henry III. It will be printed 
in the Journal. 


Annual General Meeting, April 13. 
Jas. Heywood, I’.R.S., V.-P., in the Chair. 

The Auditors made their report upon 
the Treasurer’s Accounts, and on the state 
of the Association, which was of a satis- 
factory nature. The receipts amounted 
to £365 13s., and the disbursements to 
£363 Os. 10d., leaving a small balance, 
which, added to that of the preceding 
year, amounted to £17 6s. 9d. in the 
hands of the Treasurer. Fifty Associates 
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had been added during 1858, thirteen 
had deceased, and thirteen had with- 
drawn; seven members were removed 
from the list for non-payment of their 
subscriptions. A ballot took place for 
Officers and Council for the year 1859 
and 1860. 

Obituary notices by the Treasurer were 
read of J. Y. Caw, F.S.A., Sir Edw. N. 
Buxton, Bt., M.P., the Duke of Devon- 
shire, K.G., John Rose Hall, John James 
Moss, Major Edward Sheppard, Rev. 
Henry Street, M.A., Dawson Turner, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., Francis B. Tussaud, John 
Webb, Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, M.A., 
Thos. Woolley, and Benj. Wyon. 

The thanks of the Meeting were voted 
to the late President, the Marquis of 
Ailesbury, the Officers and Council, the 
Auditors, &c., and the Society afterwards 
dined to celebrate the sixteenth Anni- 
versary of the Association. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


March 24. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. 

Mr. A. Wellington Hart, of New York, 
presented to the Society an interesting 
collection of early American bank notes 
between the years 1772 and 1776, com- 
prising notes of the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and New Jersey, and of 
the Continental currency issued in accord- 
ance with the resolutions of the Congress 
held at Philadelphia May 10,1775. The 


nominal value of the notes varies from 
thirty dollars to two-thirds of a dollar, and 
from fifty shillings down to fourpence. 
On the back of many of them are leaves 
of various trees imitated by some kind 
of nature-printing, and accompanied by 
the threat, “To counterfeit is DratH.” 

Mr. Warren exhibited a remarkable 
groat of Henry VII., on which the king’s 
name was given as HENRIRIC. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


A MEETING of this Society was held on 
April 19, in their Hall, George-street, the 
Rev. William Stevenson, D.D., in the 
Chair. 

Mr. Stuart reported from the Com- 
mittee on the subject of Treasure-trove, 
that upwards of 10,000 copies of the 
official circulars, announcing the new 
arrangements whereby the finders of an- 
cient remains in gold and silver will be 
entitled to receive from the Exchequer 
their full intrinsic value on being de- 
livered up, have now been distributed in 
the various counties of Scotland. 

Mr. Stuart also reported that the mu- 
seum of the Society was now necessarily 
closed, in order to enable the curators to 
make arrangements for the approaching 
removal of its contents to the new apart- 
ments in the Royal Institution. 

Thereafter the following communiea- 
tion was read:—“ A paper on the sub- 
ject of Burns's Pistols, receutly presented 


to the Society. By the Right Rev. Bishop 
Gillis.” 

It will be recollected that on the occa- 
sion of the recent celebration in memory 
of Burns, Bishop Gillis presented to the 
Society a brace of pistols as those which 
had belonged to the national bard. It was 
stated that they had been given to the 
late Dr. Maxwell, of Dumfries, by the 
poet when on his deathbed, that Dr. 
Maxwell brought them with him when he 
removed to Edinburgh in 1834, and that 
they had remained in the same custody 
from the period of his death till the pre- 
sent time. 

Shortly after the centenary, a paragraph 
appeared in the “ Illustrated London 
News,” in which the writer, after sneer- 
ing at the idea of the genuineness of the 
pistols thus presented to the Society, 
brought to light other two brace of pistols 
claiming to be those of Burns. The one 
belonged to the grandson of the person to 
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whom Dr. Maxwell had presented them ; 
but this brace was also pronounced to be 
spurious. The third brace of pistols, it 
was alleged, had been bought in 1834 by 
Allan Cunningham the poet, to whose 
widow they still belonged, and these 
pistols were declared to be the only 
genuine relics of the bard. 

Bishop Gillis commenced his paper by 
acknowledging a mistake into which he 
had fallen when he presented the poet’s 
pistols to the Society. These, after the 
death of Dr. Maxwell, came into the pos- 
session of his cousin, the late Mr. Menzies 
of Pitfodels, in whose house at Greenhill 
Dr. Maxwell died, and in which house the 
pistols remained after the death of Mr. 
Menzies. Bishop Gillis was not aware 
that Mr. Menzies was possessed of any 
pistols except those inherited by him from 
Dr. Maxwell, and sent a pair which caught 
his eye shortly before the centenary, in 
the belief that they were the much-prized 
weapons of the bard. These turned out 
to be a pair bought by Mr. Menzies from 
John Barton in 1813; and it was only 
after attention had been directed to the 
circumstances that a fresh search was 
made, which led to the discovery of the 
genuine pistols of the poet, lying quite 
close to the place where the first brace 
had been stowed. 

As both the other competing braces of 
pistols were also alleged to have been given 
by the poet to Dr. Maxwell, and to have 
been bought at the sale of his effects, 
Bishop Gillis proceeded in his paper to 
give a history of their descent. The first 
set, now belonging to the grandson of the 
person to whom Dr. Maxwell is said to 
have presented them, was shewn to have 
belonged to Provost Fraser of Dumfries. 
It appeared, however, that the daughter 
of this gentleman never heard him speak 
of the pistols as those of Burns; and fur- 
ther, that Provost Fraser had bought them 
at the sale of Dr. Maxwell’s effects ; while 
it was proved by various witnesses that 
the pistols of Burns were specially re- 
served from that sale, and were sent to 
Dr. Maxwell’s residence in Edinburgh. It 
was therefore plain that the pistols re- 
ferred to by the correspondent of the 
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*Tllustrated London News” had no claim 
to be considered those of Burns. 

The history of the pistols bought by 
Allan Cunningham is rather more curious. 
It appeared that soon after Dr. Maxwell’s 
death, a paragraph went the round of the 
papers referring to the gift to him from 
the poet, and asserting that the pistols 
had been sold at a sale of Dr. Maxwell’s 
effects at Dumfries for a mere trifle, while 
it was added that Mr.Cunningham was 
endeavouring to buy them up if possible. 
When this paragraph was brought under 
the notice of Dr. Maxwell’s §representa- 
tives, they were very indignant at the 
idea of the sale of such treasured relics, 
and the law agent of Mr. Menzies was 
employed to inform Mr. Cunningham that 
the paragraph was wholly inaccurate, in- 
asmuch as the pistols of Burns had been 
specially reserved from the sale, and were 
now in the possession of Mr. Menzies. He 
was therefore cautioned against allowing 
himself to be imposed upon by persons 
pretending to have relics of Burns bought 
at the sale of Dr. Maxwell, as none such 
were sold. 

It would appear from the result that 
this caution was disregarded, for it was 
proved that Peter Cunningham bought 
from John, or Jock Brodie, of Dumfries, 
for £5, the brace of pistols which he 
(Jock) had purchased at the sale of Dr. 
Maxwell’s effects for 15s. 6d., while the 
sole reason for connecting them with 
Burns was the circumstance of their hav- 
ing belonged to Dr. Maxwell. 

Mr. Robert Chambers, in moving that 
the thanks of the Society should be pre- 
sented to Bishop Gillis for his gift to the 
museum, and for the great pains which he 
had taken in proving its authenticity, 
congratulated the Bishop on the com- 
pleteness of his statement, which had set 
the matter beyond the reach of cavil. He 
must add, that while he entertained a 
great respect for the genius of Allan Cun- 
ningham as a poet, yet he had had too 
much experience of his inaccuracies not to 
regret that he should have entered the 
field as a biographer or historian, 

From the lateness of the hour the read- 
ing of the remaining papers was deferred. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


At the monthly meeting held April 5, a 
paper was reid by the Rev. John Kenrick, 
which had been prepared by the late Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved to be laid before the 
Society, on the information respecting the 
state of York in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, contained in wills in the 


York Registry. These wills are mostly 
written in Latin, some in English, and a 
few in French, the languages being some- 
times quaintly intermixed where the 
Latin afforded no equivalent term, e. g. 
“Do et lego unum lectum rabeum cum 
quatuor tapetes, unum matrays et duobus 
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blankets.” They must have been made 
by professional persons, the proctors, the 
parish priest, or some one who, having 
learnt the art of writing, made his living 
by it. William de Kyrkby, of York, de- 
scribes himself as scriptor, and it is evident 
that he was a layman, as the will mentions 
his wife and daughters. Nuncupative 
wills are said to have been made because 
no writer was at hand: of these nun- 
cupative wills two remarkable examples 
were cited from the York Registry; one 
of Sir William de Crathorne, made in the 
parish church of Crathorne, in Cleveland, 
before setting out in 1346 to join the 
forces mustering against the Scottish in- 
vaders; he was killed in the battle of 
Neville’s Cross. Sir Ralph Newmarch, of 
Watten, in the East Riding, made his 
nuncupative will at Shrewsbury on the 
22nd of July, 1403, and it was proved at 
York on the 12th of August, so that it 
was probably made when he was in the 
agonies of death from a wound received 
in that celebrated field. 

The preamble to the wills is usually of 
a formal and conventional kind, declaring 
the soundness of the testator’s mind, and 
committing his soul to God, to the blessed 
Virgin, and to the saints, who are some- 
times enumerated and specified with great 
minuteness. Then follow directions con- 
cerning the place of his burial, the masses 
to be said for him, the number and de- 
scription of the wax lights to be burnt, 
and the alms to be distributed; the mor- 
tuary, if any, is then specified, and the 
various bequests detailed, followed occa- 
sionally by an inventory of the goods and 
chattels of the testator. The preamble, 
however, is not always of a formal cha- 
racter, but is varied to express the feeling 
which so solemn an occasion naturally ex- 
cites. The following is the preamble of 
the will of Bishop Walter Skirlaw :— 
“The remembrance of di ath would be too 
bitter to a rational being, if there was no 
hope of a happier life m a better country 
when the course of the present journey, 
perpetually changing, is finished. And 
hence the sagacity of human foresight, 
knowing that by the law of nature it is 
established that nothing is more certain 
than death and nothing more une rtain 
than the hour of death, is accustomed 
not only by virtuous and meritorious 
deeds, but also by a provident dispsal 
of worldly goods, to make provision that 
the hour, the arrival of which is so un- 
certain, may be prepared for and anti- 
cipated with greater security. Resolving 
this, ‘in debits consideracionis armorio,’ 
I, a most miserable sinner, Walter, by the 


patience and mercy of God minister of 
the Church of Durham, though useless 
and unworthy, hitherto hy the favour of 
God sound in mind and body, yet know- 
ing that all flesh is 2s grass, aud all the 
glory of it as the flower of the field, and 
that, according to the saying of the Wise 
Man, we all die, and as water are spilled 
on the ground, therefore I have thought 
fit to make my will,” &c. It is observable, 
however, that notwithstanding these just 
remarks on the uncertainty of life, most 
of the wills were made but a short time 
before the testator’s death. 

During the time to which these wills 
refer, the completion of the chapter-house 
and the nave, and the rebuilding of the 
eastern portion of the choir of the minster, 
were procecding, and accordingly a large 
portion of them contuin bequests, “ad fa- 
bricam ecclesize Beati Patri.’ They are 
sometimes coupled with a condition that 
the testator shall be allowed burial within 
the minster; other conditions are also 
stipulated. Alan de Newark, an eminent 
ecclesiastic and lawyer, who died at York 
in 1412, leaves a hundred pounds to be ex- 
pended on the fabric by the chapter, if 
they would agree to pay a chaplain yearly 
a hundred shillings, for twenty years, to 
say masses for his soul and those of his 
parents and brother. John de Clifford 
leaves a hundred shillings for the pay- 
ment of an additional mason. Thomas 
Marshall leaves thirty shillings for the 
pay of a mason for one quarter of a year. 
The amount bequeathed for this object, so 
interesting to all classes of society in the 
city and county, varied with the rank and 
means of the testator. In 1483, John 
Shakespere, chapman, of Doncaster, leaves 
nineteen pence halfpenny; and in 1428, 
William Manning, a poor leper in the 
leper-house at Monkbridge, leaves sixpence 
to the fubrie of the church. With this 
may be contrasted the bequest of twelve 
silver chargers and twelve silver dishes for 
the same purpose, by John Newton, the 
treasurer of the church. 

The bequests to the fabric are not always 
in money. In 1378 William de Ferriby 
leaves not only twenty marks, but all the 
bocks which had belonged to his lord, 
Archbishop William de Melton. Thomas 
de Austen, one of the vicars-choral, leaves 
to the fabric three of his largest stills for 
the distilling of agua vite and waters of 
flowers of herbs. John Awslyn, a carpen- 
ter, leaves to the “new work” all his brass 
pullies; Johanna Skargile, her furred scar- 
let gown. William Barker of Tadcaster 
leaves the “cxrrying unius shipful petra- 
rum per aqram,” the free carriage, by the 
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Wharfe and Ouse, to York, of a boat-load 
of the limestone of Thevesdale, near Tad- 
caster, originally granted for this purpose 
by the Vavasour family. William Gow- 
sell, husbandman of Heworth, leaves one 
horse to be used in work at the cathedral. 
Donations were made in person to the fa- 
bric, by being deposited in a red chest, 
arca rubia, placed before an image of the 
Virgin, near the south-east pillar of the 
tower, at the entrance of the south aisle 
of the choir. 

Besides these legacies to the fabric or 
mere structure of the minster, there are 
others relating to the works in the inte- 
rior, the erection or adorning of altars, 
the founding of chantries, the offerings 
at shrines and the decorations of sacred 
images. Of the shrines none was the ob- 
ject of more frequent bequests than that 
of St. William the Archbishop, who died 
in 1154 and was canonized in 1226. His 
Seretrum, or bier, was of silver, splendidly 
adorned with gilding and jewels, and was 
borne in procession on certain occasions 
through the streets, under a canopy of 
painted and gilded canvas,on the shoulders 
ot the ministering priests. Among the be- 
quests to the shrine may be particularly 
noticed one in 1390, by John de Whattley, 
a woolman of York, who leaves a gold ring 
with a ruby, and eightpence to the person 
who should place it on the bier. William 
de Revetour leaves a ring, modi pontifi- 
calis, with a stone, of which he speaks as 
in doubt whether it were an emerald or 
glass, (cum lapide viridi sive vitreo). Lady 
Joan Heselrigg leaves, for the head of 
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St. William, a chaplet of gold, with pearls 
and emeralds, having a sapphire in the 
middle, and a diamond above it. Costly 
furniture, as dishes of silver, a crucifix of 
gold, a large jewel and candlesticks of sil- 
ver, are bequeathed specially for use at the 
high altar. Books are left for the use of 
the church. In 1400, 'Thomas Dalby, Arch- 
deacon of Richmond, bequeaths his portife- 
rium, or breviary, with notes, to lie before 
the stall of the Archdeacon of Richmond, 
chained to the desk ; and his better miss:l 
to the great altar. The most remarkable 
of these bequests of books is that of John 
Dautre, who leaves to his godfather, Wil- 
liam Langton, the use, during his life, of 
a certain book which the blessed Richard 
le Serop carried in his bosom at the time 
of his being beheaded; beseeching him 
that he would order that after his death 
it should be chained near the place where 
the body of Richard le Serop is buried. 
The Archbishop had been much beloved 
in his diocese, and after his death the peo- 
ple of Yorkshire, who long continued hos- 
tile to the house of Lancaster, resorted to 
his tomb, and made large offerings there, 
which were appropriated to the comple- 
tion of the choir. 

The reading of the remainder of Mr. 
Wellbeloved’s paper was deferred to an- 
other monthly meeting. 

Among the donations of books were the 
magnificent work on the Watling Street 
and the Roman Wall, presented by the 
Duke of Northumberland, and the fac- 
similes of hieratic papyri in the British 
Museum, presented by the Trustees. 


SURREY ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 27.—A general meeting of this 
Society was held at the “ Horns” Tavern, 
Kennington, Wm. Roupell, Esq., Vice- 
President of the Society, in the Chair. 

After the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing had been read, Mr. Wm. Henry Hart, 
F.S.A., read a paper “On the Manor and 
Royal Residence of Kennington.” After 
some introductory remarks about the suc- 
cessive inundations of the Thames, and 
the consequent effects on the parish of 
Lambeth, Mr. Hart proceeded to shew 
that the very spot on which the “ Horns” 
Tavern stood was either the site, or very 
near it, of an ancient palace occupied from 
time to time by English sovereigns, from 
the time of the Heptarchy down to Henry 
VI. It was there that Hardicanute, in 
1042, got so drunk on a festive occasion, 
that he fell to the earth, and never reco- 
vered. idward the Confessor resided 
there, and his successor, Harold, the last 


of the Saxon kings, placed the crown on 
his own head in or near the place where 
the meeting was assembled. King John, 
Edward 1, Edward II., Henry IV., 
Henry V. and Henry VI. (1439) resided 
in the palace at Kennington. The pro- 
perty passed from the Crown into other 
hands, and, after various transmutations, 
became a tavern known as the “ Buck’s 
Horns,” of which the name of the present 
tavern was probably a contraction. The 
following subjects were afterwards brought 
under the consideration of the Society :— 
“The Parishes of Battersea and Penge,” 
by Mr. W. H. Black, F.S.A.; “ Remarks 
on a Deed of Sir Edward and Lady Barker 
contained in the Muniment-room of Whit- 
gift’s Hospital, Croydon,” by Mr. J. W. 
Flower; and “A Notice of a Diary of 
Archbishop Laud,” by Mr. J. W. Flower, 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman termi- 
nated the proceedings. 
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BISHOP BERKELEY'S “ QUERIST.” 


Mr. Ursan,—* To Berkeley” Pope has ascribed “every virtue under 
heaven.” The praise is high, but the prelate was worthy of it®. To moral 
qualities that dignified his nature, he added an acute perception, intellectual 
endowments of no common kind, and the fearlessness of conscious in- 
tegrity. 

It is not my intention to enumerate his various works, much less to 
characterize them ; but a few citations from one of his productions which 
has been rather overlooked, may not be without interest to your readers. 

Writing to Hurd, about 1750, Warburton says, “ Bishop Berkeley has 
published a thing called ‘ Queries,’ ‘well worth attending to by the Irish 
nation, He is indeed a great man, and the only visionary I ever knew that 
was.” This work, first published in 1735, and subsequently (in 1752) 
republished, with some alterations, in an octavo volume with other tracts, 
and called “A Miscellany,” comprises 585 queries. Many of these 
“queries” refer specially to’ Ireland, it is true, but not a few have an 
extended application, and display not only the ingenuity of the writer, but 
shew the variety of subjects on which he bestowed a most thoughtful 
attention. 

In reference to Ireland the Bishop entertained a clear conviction that it 
was far from being in a thriving condition, and that it was capable of im- 
provement. The following queries bear on the subject :— 

132. Whether there be upon earth any Christian or civilized people so beggarly, 
wretched, and destitute as the common Irish ?” 

“19. Whether the bulk of our Irish natives are not kept from thriving by that 
cynical content in dirt and beggary which they possess to a degree beyond any other 
people in Christendom ?” 

“20. Whether the creating of wants be not the likeliest way to produce industry in 
a people? And whether, if our peasants were accustomed to eat beef and wear 
shoes, they would not be more industrious ?” 

“1. Whether there ever was, is, or will be, an industrious nation poor, or an idle 
one rich P” 

Some of the impediments to improvement are attributable, it would 
seem, to the irregularities and extravagance of the upper classes; he ac- 
cordingly asks,— 

“15. Whether a general good taste in a people wonld not greatly conduce to their 


— And whether an uneducated gentry be not the greatest of national 
evils ? 


es. 102. How far the vanity of our ladies in dressing, and of our gentlemen in drink- 
ing, contributes to the general misery of the people ?” 

“455. Whether it be not a notorious truth that our Irish ladies are on a foot as to 
dress with those of five times their fortune in England ?” 

“326. Whether it would not be better for this island if all our fine folk of both 
Sexes were shipped off, to remain in foreign countries, rather than they should spend 





> “Even the discerning, fastidious, and turbulent Atterbury said, after an interview 
with him, ‘So much understanding, so much knowledge, so much innocence, and such 
humility I did not think had been the portion of any but angels, till 1 saw this gen- 
a "—Sir J. Mackintosh’s Preliminary Diss., 350. 
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their estates at home in foreign luxury, and spread the contagion thereof through their 
native land ?” 


The need of an extended circulating medium is distinctly intimated 
by Bishop Berkeley; he advocates a paper currency in unmistakeable 
terms > :— 

“31. Whether it be not the opinion or will of the people, exciting them to industry, 
that truly enricheth a nation? And whether this doth not principally depend on the 
means for counting, transferring, and preserving property of all kinds ?” 


“32. Whether, if there was no silver or gold in the kingdom, our trade might not 
nevertheless supply bills of exchange sufficient to answer the demands of absentees in 
England or elsewhere ?” 

“33. Whether current bank notes may not be deemed money? And whether they 
are not actually the greater part of the money of this kingdom ?” 

“440, Whether the paper doti: not by its stamp and signature acquire a local value, 
and become as precious and as scarce as gold? And whether it be not much fitter to 
circulate large sums, and therefore pieferable to gold ?” 


Irish prejudices against England are strongly deprecated; the Bishop 
asks,— 

“90. Whether it be not the true interest of both nations to become one people ? 
And whether either be sufficiently apprised of this ?” 

323. Whether England doth not really love us, and wish well to us, as bone of her 
bone and flesh of her flesh? And whether it be not our part to cultivate this love and 
affection all manner of ways ?” 

“444, Whether in every instance by which we prejudice England we do not in a 
greater degree prejudice ourselves ?” 


Such a prelate as Bishop Berkeley was not likely to omit education in 
his list of desiderata for Ireland; accordingly he enquires,— 


“195. Whether a wise state hath any interest nearer at heart than the education of 
youth P” 


And he suggests the propriety of establishing, by £10,000 well laid out, 
a second college on a comprehensive basis, and would have considered— 

“191. Whether, in imitation of the Jesuits at Paris, who admit Protestants to study 
in their colleges, it may not be right for us also to admit Roman Catholics into our 
colleges without obliging them to attend chapel duties, or catechisms, or divinity lec- 
tures? And whether this might not keep money in the kingdom, and prevent the 
prejudice of foreign education ?” 


But among the most remarkable queries propounded by the ingenious 
prelate are those which relate to a project not effectively introduced until a 
century later,—the formation of a School of Design :— 


“64. Whether an academy for design might not greatly conduce to our perfecting 
the manufacture of lace, carpets, and tapestry among us ?” 

“67. Whether our linen manufacture would not find the benefit of this institution ? 
And whether there be anything that makes us fall short of the Dutch in damasks, 
diapers, and printed linens but our ignorance of design ?” 


We may conclude this brief selection from Bishop Berkeley’s “queries” — 
queries evincing much shrewdness, foresight, and good sense—by adding a 
few relating to the all-important subject of religious instruction; this the 
Bishop evidently thinks would be best promoted by teaching the Irish in 
their vernacular tongue, and by means of catechists: he asks,— 





> Some notice of Berkeley’s opinions on paper currency may be found in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” vol. ii. p. 406. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCVI. 38 
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“260. Whether there be any instance of a people being converted, in a Christian 
sense, otherwise than by preaching to them and instructing them in their own lan- 
guage ?” 

‘261. Whether catechists in the Irish tongue may not easily be procured and sub- 
sisted? And whether this would not be the most practicable means for converting the 
natives ?” 

“264. Whether in defect of able missionaries, persons conversant in low life and 
speaking the Irish tongue, if well instructed in the first principles of religion and in 
the Popich controversy, may not be fit to mix with and bring over our poor illiterate 
natives to the Established Church? And whether it is not to be wished that some 
parts of our Liturgy and Homilies were publicly read in the irish language ?” 

It may, however, be observed that Bishop Berkeley was not the first to 
offer these sensible suggestions ; the enlightened efforts of that illustrious 
benefactor of Ireland, Bishop Bedell, of Price, Archbishop of Cashel, and 
of Jones, Bishop of Meath, run in the same direction. The subject also 
engaged the attention of the Lower House of Convocation in the years 
1709-10 ; but subsequently, and until comparatively recently, excepting 
Berkeley’s ‘“ queries,” it obtained slight consideration. Some writers, 
and of no mean authority, even advocated an opposite course, regarding the 
existence of the Irish language as a decided obstacle to intercourse with 
the people. How far Bishop Berkeley carried out his own suggestions in 
relation to the matter we have not the means of ascertaining. 

If these specimens should be the means of introducing Bishop Berkeley's 
* Querist” to the notice of any reader for the first time, such an one has 
much gratification before him. “It is difficult,” says Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, “ to read these proofs of benevolence and foresight without emotion. 
. . . The patriotism of Berkeley was not like that of Swift, tainted by dis- 
appointed ambition, nor was it, like Swift’s, confined to a colony of English 
Protestants. Perhaps the ‘ Querist’ contains more hints, then original, 
still unapplied, in legislation and political economy, than are to be found 
in any equal space.” A. 


WM. CLARKE, Esq., FORMERLY MASTER OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 





Mr. Ursan,—In Nichols’s “ Illustra- 
tions of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century,” 1858, vol. viii. p. 
501, in mentioning the death of William 
Clarke, Esq., which is noticed as follows, 
—“ May 6, aged 95, William Clarke, Esq, 
stationer, Grace-church-street, the senior 
member of the Stationers’ Company, 
elected 1758, and of which he was Master 
in 1794: his brother Henry died Dec. 
31, 1820,” (see p. 495 of this volume,)— 
it is not mentioned that Mr. Wm. Clarke 
was Master of the Mercers’ Company of 
London. Of the two brothers a good de- 
scription is given in the following extract 
from “ Notes and Queries,” 1854, vol. ix. 
p. 300 :—“ I recollect [a few] some years 
ago an old gentleman in London, who was 
then upwards of eighty years of age, and 
who was a staunch Jacobite. I have heard 
him say, ‘ When he was a young man his 
father belonged to a society in Aldersgate- 
street called the “Mourning Bush ;” and 
this bush was to be always in mourning 


until the Stuarts were restored.’ A mem- 
ber of this society having been met in 
mourning when one of the reigning family 
had died, was asked by one of the mem- 
bers how it so happened? His reply was 
that he was ‘not mourning for the dead, 
but for the living.’ The old gentleman 
was father of the Mercers’ Company, and 
his brother of the Stationers’ Company ; 
they were bachelors, and citizens of the 
old school—hospitable, liberal, and charit- 
able. An instance occurred that the latter 
had a presentation to Christ’s Hospital ; 
he was applied to on behalf of a person 
who had a large family, but the father not 
being a freeman he could not present it 
to the son: he immediately bought the 
freedom for the father, and gave the son 
the presentation. This is a rare act. The 
brothers have long gone to receive the 
reward of their goodness, and lie buried 
in the [cemetery] chapel [attached to] of 
Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside. 
“ Sunderland. JAMES REED.” 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Anecdotes of Archery. By A. E. Har- 
GRovE. (York, 1845.) 

Archery, its Theory and Practice. By 
H. A. Forp. (Cheltenham, 1856.) 

WueEtTHER Claudian be right in his sup- 
position that the porcupine was the first 
archer, and the quills of that fretful animal 
the prototypes of the cloth-yard shaft,— 
whether Lamech be the father of all them 
that handle the bow, and Cain the first 
victim of its winged death,—at all events, 
of the great antiquity of archery there can 
be no doubt. And of this a great point is 
made by almost all toxophilite writers :— 
* Datur heec venia antiquitati, ut miscendo 
humana divinis, primordia rerum angus- 
tiora faciat.” 

It is a name—for in spite of the long 
list of toxophilite societies enumerated by 
Mr. Hargrove, we can hardly consider the 
reality to exist—it is a name which calls 
up from the limbus of old Time strange 
tales of ancient poets, and histories almost 
as strange. Sometimes it is associated in 
our minds with Hercules and Philoctetes, 
and the battle-fields of Troy; sometimes 
with that king of the silver bow, who by 
his wondrous shot fixed for ever the erratic 
Delos; anon we are reminded of the 
blind boy-god, whose bow, if we may be- 
lieve the young poets of the day, is still 
strung with living bees, and whose arrows, 
sharpened on a bloody whetstone, and 
dipped in a fatal composition of honey 
and gall, are reported as doing damaging 
execution in the days of Lancaster and 
Minié. 

But if these beautiful dissolving views 
of godlike and heroic archery, pictured by 
the magic of Homer’s genius, leave upon 
the mind, as they pass across, a sense of 
the unreal, the toxophilite antiquary 
points triumphantly to the stiff-bearded 
realities stereotyped in the granite of 
Nimroud and Memphis, before whose 
mighty bow grim lions, immortalised in the 
agonies of death, succumb, like rabbits in a 
modern battue. Giant archers these! nor 
yet degenerate, when, according to Mr. 
Hargrove,— 


‘* Menlocheher, the grandson of Feridoon, 
made peace with Afrasial, the Scythian in- 
vader, and one of the articles of the treaty 
was, that Persia should have all the country 
to the north-east over which an arrow could 
be shot from Demavend. A hero, named 
Arish, ascended to the top of the mountain, 
and shot an arrow to the banks of the Oxus, 
a distance of between five and six hundred 
miles, One Persian author in relating this 


fact states that the arrow, which was dis- 
charged at sunrise, did not fall until noon !” 


Though the historian does not state 
from what kind of bow this fine shot was 
made, we agree with Mr. Hargrove in 
thinking, from the general tenor of the 
story, that there were still giants in those 
days, and that they shot with a long-bow. 

The use of the bow in Britain, or at 
least of the perfect weapon, the long -bow, 
seems to have been of a comparatively 
modern date. Ossian, indeed, speaks of 
“the bows of our fathers, and the sound- 
ing quiver of Morni;” and historians go 
so far as to specify the shaping of a bow 
in the peasant’s cottage as causing the 
royal Alfred to neglect the burning cakes, 
and consequently to experience the im- 
moderate rigour of Goody’s tongue. But 
it seems certain that the long-bow and 
cloth-yard shaft were unknown before the 
days of the Norman invader, and that 
the inhabitants of these islands first learnt 
to their cost on the field of Hastings the 
value of the bow as a weapon of war. 
Routine had its victims in their days as 
well as our own; and there is every rea- 
son to suppose that the crown of England 
changed hands solely because the de- 
fenders were armed with a projectile 
which bore the same ratio to the long- 
bow that our old British favourite, Brown 
Bess, would bear to the rifle of Vincennes. 

Mr. Ford’s work professes to impart a 
knowledge of the theory and practice of 
archery as adapted to the nineteenth 
century; and he wisely makes but short 
mention of those numerous anecdotes of 
long shots and strong bows, on which 
former writers have loved to dwell. Of 
those very merry days, when-to be pricked 
for the shrievalty of Nottingham was no 
joke, and of bold Robin Hood, “that hero 
of impossible shots,” he professes himself 
unable, after considerable trouble and re- 
search, to discover a single fact or legend, 
probable or improbable, that has not been 
written upon already usque ad nauseam. 


“ As regards his feats with the bow, all 
those that rest on a shadow of foundation 
(and none have any better than some old 
song or legend, written some centuries after 
his death,) have been thoroughly sifted and 
brought to the light of reason and common 
sense in Mr. Roberts’s book. In respect of 
his distance-shooting, for instance, he proves 
satisfactorily enough that Robin could not 
shoot a mile. In respect of the accuracy of 
his shooting, splitting willow-wands and 
nocks of arrows (at any rate, if we are 
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to believe novelists,) appears to have been 
his average. That he could do the first 
tolerably often is likely enough,—many 
archers of the present day could do the 
same,—but to say that he could do it toa 
certainty, is a trifle beyond even the most 
vivid imaginative power of belief. As for the 
nock-splitting, it is only necessary to say 
that beyond fifteen or twenty yards the 
nock would not be visible.” 


So, then, good-bye our early dreams of 
nock-splitting Locksley-shafts, unless bold 
Robin’s bow was fitted with a telescopic 
sight. The wolf and the wild boar have 
vanished from our forest-glades; the wild 
stag has crossed the border, and the High- 
land deer-stalker will henceforth prefer 
his double-rifle and plaid shooting-coat to 
a quiver of arrows and the Lincoln green, 
or the yet more ancient costume of our 
respected ancestors, a cool coating of woad. 
The days are gone when every male child 
of seven years old and upwards ean be 
forced by law under heavy penalties to 
practise at the village butts, so many 
arrows on every saint’s day and holiday. 
The days are gone, except, perhaps, in 
China, when an enemy’s light troops, like 
the Genoese at Crecy, will set up a “ fell 
hoot,” and be surprised to find, at about 
300 yards’ range, the storm coming down 
upon them “as though it snowed,” “ per- 
cynge through heads, arms, and legs.” 
Whatever arguments were valid in favour 
of the long-bow in the days of Roger 
Ascham, they will hardly persuade an in- 
specting officer, fresh from the school of 
musketry at Hythe. The advance of 
military science may indeed banish the 
rocket and the rifle from the battle-fields 
of the twentieth century, but it will not 
be to make way again for the medieval 
archery. The coming engineer may de- 
stroy his enemies by some unknown long 
range of artificial lightning or concen- 
trated sun-beams, but archery, except as 
a healthy amusement, must be abandoned 
to the Indian buffalo-slayer and the Tartar 
brave. 

But if Mr. Ford’s faith in the feats of 
bold Robin and Little John be somewhat 
rationalistic, certainly the great perform- 
ances of his contemporaries in general 
meet with little mercy. He deals exten- 
sively in “ muffs and muffdom.” One hero, 
who seems to have considered himself, and 
to have been considered, an incomparable 
archer in his day, is hinted at as little 
better than an “incomparable muff.” 
Others are classed as “ excruciating 
muffs,” or “slaves in the dark regions of 
muffdom.” Of a rival author upon the 
art he goes so far as to say that, “had he 
directed the shooter to stand on his head 
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whilst drawing his bow, or to shut his 
eyes whilst aiming,” he had hardly pro- 
pounded more injurious doctrine. So here, 
too, doctors differ, and are about as cour- 
teous to one another as the commentators 
on a Greek play! 

Roger Ascham, in his “ Toxophilus,” 
that bible of bowmen, was content to fill 
one very amusing chapter with a descrip- 
tion of the various ludicrous attitudes in 
which archers indulged in the days of the 
good Queen Bess. Alas for the modern 
toxophilus! a volwme is needed to set 
forth the variety of his heterodoxy :— 

“A small volume might be written in 
describing the different bad methods of 
action adopted by various archers to accom- 
plish this part of shooting. One, I have 
seen, took first a deliberate aim at his own 
toe, then an equally careful one at the sky 
above his head, and finally, at his mark ; 
it is, perhaps, needless to add that he sel- 
dem or never hit it. Another was wont to 
go through the most extraordinary gyra- 
tions with both arms, moving them about 
somewhat like the sails of a windmill, 
during the whole process of drawing, until 
the very moment of the arrow’s departure, 
—where to, until it dropped, neither he 
himself nor any of the lookers-on had the 
remotest chance of divining. Several make 
a sort of see-saw of the bow and arrow, 
drawing the latter backwards and forwards 
for the last few inches, till the ill-treated 
weapons are at last allowed to separate.” 

One fault, that of bending too much 
forward, Mr. Ford tells us, brings with it 
fortunately its own speedy punishment :— 

“For when it takes place, the string in 
recoiling will every now and then give the 
unfortunate archer such a merciless rap 
upon the nose, as effectually to cure him of 
the fault, for the time being at all events.” 

So we should think! we always had 
supposed that Anacreon’s Cupid was the 
only performer who actually shot himself 
bodily, instead of a shaft, from his own 
bow. The astonishing feat of making a 
nock of one’s own nose seems, however, 
not to have been confined to the ancients ; 
it is part of the programme of the Grand 
National Archery Meeting. And although 
confessedly “ slaves in the dark regions of 
muffdom,” we should think it worth the 
expense of a railway-ticket to the next 
place of meeting, to see some stout, hook- 
nosed gentlemen in Lincoln-green catch 
the merciless rap, and to witness the 
Cupid-like movement which would in- 
fallibly be the result. 

Then there is the muff who shot at one 
of the earlier Grand National meetings, 
(it is not stated whether he is in the pre- 
sent programme,) who, when he had drawn 
his arrow to the head, manfully held it 
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there by his own nose, “the thumb being 
the instrument of fixture,” or rather tor- 
ture. “Another puts his tongue in his 
cheek and holds on by that.” But why 
select from errors, whose name is legion, 
enough to make us exclaim with Aristotle, 
«Ts it impossible to do the thing wed/ ?” 

If the thing be worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing well. And we strongly re- 
commend this awkward squad to study 
Mr. Ford, and “ to use their brains as well 
as their muscles.” Let them recollect 
with Teucer that it is no mean art which 
they practise, that the associations called 
up by the bow are much above the ridi- 
culous. Of this modern plaything it was 
once said, “The might of the realme of 
England standyth upon the bow;” and 
“none other weapon may compare with 
the same noble weapon.” It was when 
Englishmen used Hercules’ weapons, the 
bow and the black bill, they fought with 
Hercules’ success. Woe to the luckless 
foeman, though cased, like Earl Douglas 
at Homildon, in finest steel, who came 
within range of their terrific swoop. The 
English arrows “rent it with little adoe.” 

What a piteous sight, if we may believe 
the old chroniclers, must a battle-field 
have presented where the winged plague 
alighted. Here a Frenchman nailed to a 
tree, writhing in agony, helpless to fight 
or fly as a paper harlequin pinned to the 
wall; there two faithful comrades, now 
connected by too close a bond, as inse- 
parably as the Siamese twins. Sometimes 
in Mezentian union, the living warrior, 
eager to advance, was cumbered with the 
body of a fallen friend; sometimes a 
rider, himself untouched, was crushed and 
trampled beneath his horse, goaded to 
madness by the stinging barb. Some- 
times, too, firmly skewered through cuisse 
and saddle, he sat his dying steed per- 
force, a breathing equestrian statue, an 
agonized and rampant centaur. 

If, as soldiers say, in all battles the eye 
is first overcome, the effects of a volley of 
cloth-yard arrows might well shake the 
strongest formation, and, as at Cressy and 
Agincourt, reduce the most disciplined 
men-at-arms to a helpless and disorganized 
rabble :— 


** All honour, then, to the long-bow! May 
the grateful remembrance of it never pass 
away from the land, whose glory it has 
raised to so high a pitch! And though it 
may never be seen a weapon of war again, 
may its practice continue long to form one 
of the most manly and health-inspiring 
amusements,” 


As such we wish it all success. It is no 
small recommendation, that it seems to 
be almost the only out-door amusement 
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which is open to every rank, profession, 
and sex. Her most gracious Majesty has 
been no mean archeress, and we believe a 
handloom weaver has nearly borne off the 
highest prize at a Grand National. Even 
the clergyman, to whom most recreations 
of the laity are forbidden, may here bend 
his bow and unbend his mind unreproved. 
Good old Bishop Latimer, himself a first- 
rate archer, thought it his duty to preach 
in favour of the practice, and is said to 
have often encouraged it by a personal 
display of skill. “It is a gyft of God,” 
he said; “it is a goodly arte, a holesome 
kind of exercise, and much commended 
in phisike.” The public are more strait- 
laced now; but surely that thin, meek, 
grey-whiskered parson in a white tie need 
not inspire alarm if he follows the good 
old reformer’s advice and example. He is 
no Friar Tuck; her Majesty’s fat deer 
and faithful subjects, be they sheriffs or 
bishops, have nothing to fear from him ; 
he is eminently a man of peace; what- 
ever tendency to mischief or pugnacity 
there may be in the quiver-full which he 
has left at home, charged “ with catechism 
and bread-and-butter,” the sheaf at his 
belt bears enmity against nothing but the 
bull’s-eye. It was not, indeed, always so, 
according to Home’s “ History of the Re- 
bellion.” He tells us that in the troubled 
times a clergyman of a certain parish 
performed divine service with a long-bow 
in his hand, and a sheaf of arrows 
tucked into a silken sash fastened round 
his waist. Every Sabbath did he march 
to church, himself carrying the good wea- 
pon, while his servant came after with his 
case of arrows, and a claymore in a black 
silk belt. -Requiescat in pace,—peace to 
the archer-priest: even he has not es- 
caped the shafts of the last and strongest 
of all archers. 

One word more in praise of this re- 
viving art. It is almost the only open- 
air exercise in which the fair sex can join, 
not only becomingly, but gracefully. No 
Robin Hood should be unattended by his 
Maid Marian. Mr. Ford is, no doubt, a 
fine archer,—if the published scores be 
correct,—by far the finest of modern 
archers; but we would venture to say 
that his target is less thronged by eager 
spectators than those where young Cupid 
wings the shafts, more telling than were 
ever fledged by Messrs. Muir or Buchanan. 


“‘T never took up an archery-book yet,” 
says Mr. Ford, “without finding a quota- 
tion from one Madame Bola, a celebrated 
opera-dancer, declaring the attitude of the 
shooter the most graceful in the world; 
without inflicting the full quotation upon 
you, suffice it to say that I, in common with 
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every brother archer, most cordially agree 
with that most respected female. A ‘duck’ 
of a bonnet or of a moiré has no chance 
> its killing powers against a ‘ duck’ of a 
shot. . 





Hollywood Hall: A Tale of 1715. 
By James Grant, Author of “'The Ro- 
mance of War.” (London: Routledge. 
Fcap. 8vo.)—The apothegm, “ Know thy- 
self,” admits of an intellectual as well as 
of a moral application; and in the former 
sense, no less than in the latter, it is a 
knowledge which is uncommonly seldom 
met with. The author of this book, how- 
ever, seems to have taken a tolerably just 
estimate of his own mental calibre, and 
furnishes the rare example of a man who 
does not attempt performances beyond his 
power. In writing a novel, it certainly is 
not true that he who aims high will reach 
higher that he who aims low, and that 
Mr. Grant has achieved so respectable an 
amount of success in his present work is 
chiefly attributable to the fact that he had 
no very lofty aspirations. If his ambition 
in the way of romance had extended to 
the profoundly metaphysical or the grand 
historic, he would assuredly have made a 
failure ; but a story of lively adventure 
he was equal to, and has accomplished in 
a manner which the novel-reading world 
will no doubt pronounce very satisfactory. 
His work is by no means without faults, but 
his narrative has force and interest enough 
to carry the reader along with it to its 
close, without allowing him time to count 
chapters and pages; and this, after all, is 
no contemptible distinction. 

The hero of the book is a young gen- 
tleman known by the name of Edward 
Errington, an Englishman by birth, and 
a Frenchman by education, who, before 
his début upon Mr. Grant’s stage, is repre- 
sented as having served in the French 
army under Marshal Villars, and, also, 
as having been the instrument in releasing 
the Princess Sobieksi from her captivity at 
Innspruck. Regarding this incident, we 
would suggest to Mr. Grant that, enter- 
taining, as he does, the conviction that 
“there are too many of the reading public 
whose ideas of the past are solely derived 
from historical novels,” he is scarcely jus- 
tified in placing an historical event four or 
five years before the period of its actual 
occurrence without giving notification that 
he has so done. 

We suppose that it was as some acknow- 
ledgment of the skill and courage which, 
we are informed, he displayed in this affair, 
that the Chevalier de St. George entrusted 
Mr. Errington with the mission to Eng- 
land, upon which he is engaged when he 


is first presented to the reader,—a mission 
of which the result, if we are to credit 
Mr. Grant’s story, was the English insur- 
rection of 1715. Of course Errington 
joins the Jacobite party which his agency 
has assembled in the North, and, of course, 
goes gallantly through the brief campaign 
which ended at Preston. Most of the 
personages whose names have been made 
famous by their participation in this ill- 
starred movement figure in our author’s 
narrative, and Mr. Forster being especially 
conspicuous. Perhaps the part of Mr. 
Grant’s volume which describes the pro- 
ceedings of Forster’s army is the best of 
its contents. A passage from his account 
of the defence of Preston will give a spe- 
cimen of the animated manner in which 
he paints scenes of excitement :— 


*‘Tssuing from a gap in the hedge, we 
formed up to the front in pretty good order, 
and, with a loud hurrah, fell tumultuously 
upon Honeywood’s regiments, when only 
half the men were mounted ; and on ever 
hand we cut them down, riding anak 
them as through a field of rye ; but such is 
the effect of discipline, that ere we could 
close our files and re-form beyond, they were 
all—at least all who were untouched—in 
their saddles, and in line to oppose us; 
while the Cameronians got under arms upon 
our left flank, and had they not been charged 
briskly by MacIntosh, must have swept us 
away by the first volley, especially as they 
had with them one or two field-pieces posted 
between fascines in their rear. ‘Claymore ! 
Claymore! draw down your bonnets and 
fall on, my boys!’ cried the old Brigadier, 
and a true Celtic yell went up to heaven as 
the Highland swordsmen flung themselves 
like a swollen flood upon the levelled bayo- 
nets of the Cameronians.” 


Of course “ Hollywood Hall” is pro- 
vided with a villain; indeed, it is better 
off in this particular than the generality 
of novels, and boasts two of these im- 
portant adjuncts. The idea of one of these 
characters is taken from an individual 
who flourished in Cheshire during the 
eighteenth century, and gained notoriety 
from the horrible atrociousness of a mur- 
der he committed there upon a ballad- 
singer named Anna Smith. Both the 
murderer and his victim are introduced 
into Mr. Grant’s story, embellished with 
such adornments of art as his fancy has 
dictated. Thorley is the evil spirit of the 
book, but eventually does some good in 
disclosing the secret of the hero’s parent- 
age, a service which is of great value to 
that young gentleman, inasmuch as it is 
the means of removing a hateful suspicion 
from his mind, and of proving him to be 
somebody instead of nobody. 

The tale takes its title from the seat of 
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Sir Lennard Arden, a faithful Jacobite 
baronet, who perishes during the defence 
of Preston by the knife of Thorley. Upon 
his arrival in England, Errington passed 
some time at Hollywood Hall. It is there 
that he falls in love with the beautiful 
young lady who becomes his wife, and it is 
there that he settles down after his ad- 
ventures are over. The place is also con- 
nected with other circumstances of his his- 
tory, which the course of that history will 
reveal to those who follow it. 





The History and Antiquities of North 
Allerton, in the County of York. By C.J. 
Davison INGLEDEW, Esq. (London, Bell 
and Daldy. 8vo.)—At first sight it would 
hardly appear possible to find in the annals 
of this retired place sufficient materials for 
a volume of four hundred pages; but when 
a man is in love with his subject and is 
fairly afloat thereon, it is astonishing how 
many streams may be found as contribu- 
tories. When Roger Gale published his 
account of the borough in 1739, he could 
only extend it to thirteen pages, but Mr. 
Langdale, his successor, in 1791 found ma- 
terials for eighty-eight; and he, Mr. Ingle- 
dew says, left so many things unrecorded, 
that from eighty-eight we easily jump to 
four hundred. Besides this one, there are 
no fewer than eight different Allertons in 
the county, and Gale supposes the name 
to have arisen from the great Alfred, Al- 
veredtune, Alvertun, Allerton; but Mr. In- 
gledew, with more reason, thinks the place 
was named from the abundance of alder- 
trees, or, as they are called in those parts, 
ellers. Passing from the etymology of the 
name, to families deriving their names 
from the place, the waters of the parish, 
the early annals, and the Conquest, we 
come to the Battle of the Standard in 
1138. This serves as a text whereon to 
pin an account of the English leaders on 
that occasion. We then, again, come to 
the annals from the time of Henry II. to 
the present time, the manor, the castle, 
the borough, the church; and lastly, Mr. 
Ingledew has collected a variety of infor- 
mation respecting folk-lore, local customs, 
&c., that renders the book of value to col- 
lectors. From this we learn that “Riding 
the Stang” is still practised, but with the 
difference, that instead of the real culprit, 
his or her effigy in straw is carried about 
and finally burnt before the offender’s door. 
The following is one of the rhymes used on 
such an occasion :— 

With a ran, tan, tan, 

On my old tin can, 

Mrs. —— and her good man. 

She bang’d him, she bang’d him, 


For spending a penny when he stood in need. 
She up with a three-footed stool ; 
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She struck him so hard, and she cut so deep, 
Till the blood run down like a new stuck sheep. 


The Duchess of Orleans: A Memoir 
translated from the French. By Mrs. 
Austin. (London: W. Jeffs. 8vo.).—The 
premature decease of this estimable princess 
has called forth a warm tribute of respect 
for her memory and sympathy for her 
sufferings. Endued with a warm heart 
and generous affections, the Duchess, upon 
her entrance on the duties devolving on 
the position of wife of the heir-apparent to 
the throne of France, endeavoured to iden- 
tify herself with the thoughts and feelings 
of her adopted country; and so univer- 
sally was she esteemed, that when the 
nation rose to expel the dynasty, she not 
only escaped all odium, but won for her- 
self a high measure of praise. Compelled 
to leave France, she took refuge in a 
friendly country, and gave herself up to 
the education of her two sons, and was 
spared to see them growing up into men 
before she died last year. 








History of the Transmission of Ancient 
Books to Modern Times, together with 
the Process of Historical Proof; or, A 
Concise Account of the Means by which 
the Genuineness of Ancient Literature 
generally, and the Authenticity of Histo- 
rical Works especially, are ascertained ; 
including Incidental Remarks upon the 
Relative Strength of the Evidence usually 
adduced in behalf of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Isaac Taytor. A new edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. (London: Jackson 
and Walford. 12mo.)—Thirty years is a 
long interval between the dates of two 
editions of a book published during the 
author’s life-time, especially when the 
work embraces questions of religious con- 
troversy. Thirty years ago, the author of 
this work did good service in defending 
the genuineness of the documentary evi- 
dence of the truth of Christianity; now, 
no such defence is necessary ; all that was 
asked has been conceded, and in this new 
edition the author has had the more 
pleasing task of treating of the trans- 
mission of ancient books in a purely his- 
torical manner. What he has endeavoured 
to do is fully detailed on the unusually 
lengthy title-page, and all this he appears 
to have done in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner, providing a manual which not 
only the young may read with profit, but 
men of any age may learn something 
from. 





An Inquiry into the Evidence relating 
to the charge brought by Lord Macaulay 
against William Penn. By JOHN PaGET. 
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(Blackwoods.)—Convinced that the noble 
historian was wrong in drawing Penn in 
so black a colour, Mr. Paget set to work 
to investigate the evidence for and against 
that celebrated Quaker; and the investi- 
gation has still further convinced him 
that Penn was not the character Lord 
Macaulay would have us believe him to be. 








Illustrated Old Testament History ; be- 
ing a series of Designs by an English Ar- 
tist, about A.D. 1310; drawn from a MS. 
in the Old Royal Collection, British Mu- 
seum. By N. H. J. Westtake. (Masters.) 

The Litany, sketched from a MS. illu- 
minated in England in the early part of 
Fourteenth Century, now in the Old Royal 
Collection, British Museum. By N.H.J. 
WestTLake. (Hamilton & Co.) 

Amonest the many remarkable MSS. 
contained in the British Museum is one 
(Reg. 2, B. vii.) which, for intrinsic in- 
terest as illustrative of English pictorial 
art of the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, is perhaps unrivalled. To some of 
our readers the MS. may probably be well 
known, but to many this announcement 
will first apprize them of its existence. 
Although doubtless of English origin, yet 
the designs shew so perfect an acquaint- 
ance with Italian art of the period, that 
it is evident the artist must have been 
schooled by some of its best masters. Mr. 
Westlake, to whom we are indebted for a 
most accurate and spirited series of draw- 
ings in facsimile from the above MS., pur- 
poses to publish them in parts, accom- 
panied with descriptive letter-press, of 
which we have already received the first 
three. So commendable an attempt to 
familiarize the artistic world with speci- 
mens of real “ Pre-Raffaelitish art,” de- 
serves every encouragement. To artists 
especially the work will be of much value ; 
not only will there be found quaintness 
of design, excellence and simplicity of com- 
position, but much grace and freedom of 
drawing, with admirable ease in the cast 
of draperies, reminding us, indeed, of the 
simple beauty of the Elgin friezes, with 
which they have much in common. Suffi- 
cient praise this to excite the interest both 
of artist and antiquary. 





Of pamphlets, we have to acknowledge 
the receipt of— 

The Character and Place of Wickliffe 
as a Reformer, by Hrerpert Cowett, 
(Parkers,) being the Stanhope Prize Essay 
for 1857. 

Jerusalem: its Missions, Schools, &c., 
under Bishop Gobat. By JaMES GRAHAM. 
(Batten.)—A statement by no means flat- 
tering to the character of that prelate. 
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On Eucharistical Adoration. By the 
Rev. JoHn Kesie. (Parkers.)—Maintains 
the “Real Presence,” as taught by the 
ancient fathers, and as held by the Eng- 
lish Church,—a subject which has caused 
much unhappy division in the Church, 
more, we believe, from a misunderstanding 
of terms than from other causes. 

Some Observations on the Laity in 
Church Synods, Addressed to Members 
of the Church of England. (Clifford: 
Exeter.) 

The Jew admitted to the Christian 
Parliament.—A Sermon by the Rev. Ceci 
Wray, who was strongly opposed to their 
admission. 

People in the Cathedral. By Jostau 
Pirrman. (Bell and Daldy).—Strongly 
and sensibly advocating the right of the 
people to take part in the service of 
song. 

Life at Threescore, by the Rev. ALBERT 
Baryes, (Knight,) in which that well- 
known American divine passes in re- 
view the great object that all should have 
before them. 

The Voluntary System, two tracts by 
the Rev. D. P. Case, (Parkers,) the first 
as “applied to Academical Instruction,” 
the second to “ University Examinations,” 
both deserving the attention of those in- 
terested in middle-class education. 

The Improvement of the Dwellings of 
the Labouring Classes, by HENRY Ro- 
BERTS, F.S.A., (Ridgway,) containing 
much useful information and some good 
suggestions; but why the plan of the 
* Albert Model Houses” now in Kensing- 
ton Park should be given, we know not, 
for no one that we have ever heard of has 
been disposed to copy them. 

A Statistical View of American Agri- 
culture. By Joun Jay. (New York: 
Appleton.)—A pampblet of eighty pages, 
full of information about farming ope- 
rations. 

Two Lectures on the Currency, delivered 
in 1858, by CHARLES NzEaTE, Esq., (Par- 
kers,) the first on the Bullion Committee 
of 1810, the second on the Bank Charter 
Act. 

A Sketch of the Life of Walter de 
Merton, Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, by EpMuND, BisHop oF NELSON, 
New ZEALAND, (Parkers); and The Parian 
Chronicle Subversive of the Common Chro- 
nology, by FRANKE ParKeER, (Parkers,) 
—both reprinted from the GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE. 

Hints to Craniographers, by Dr. 
Metes, (Philadelphia: Merriden,) re- 
commending collections of skulls, and 
occasional exchanges between the guar- 
dians of the several collections. 
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Entelliqencer, 


AND 
HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 


Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Marcu 28. 


John Hunter.—The remains of this dis- 
tinguished physiologist, which were dis- 
covered on the 22nd of February by Mr. 
Frank Buckland, Surgeon of the 2nd Life 
Guards, son of the late Dean of Westmin- 
ster, were this day re-interred in West- 
minster Abbey. 

A somewhat extended notice of the 
subject of this memoir appeared in the 
Obituary of the GeENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
at the period of his decease, from which 
we may learn that John Hunter was 
born at Long Calderwocd on the 13th of 
February, 1728, according to the register, 
although the Royal College of Surgeons 
celebrate the anniversary of his birth on 
the 14th, on which day the “ Hunterian 
Oration” is delivered. 

After the completion of his medical 
studies he soon rose into public estimation, 
and became the first physiologist and pa- 
thologist of the day, and while attending 
to the active duties of his profession he 
found time to collect and arrange that 
vast museum now bearing his honoured 
name in the College of Surgeons,—a mu- 
seum which the great Cuvier considered 
the finest in Europe; to this collection 
our distinguished countryman, Owen, owes 
his present exalted position, since it was 
here that his talents were fostered, as ex- 
emplified in the pile of illustrated cata- 
logues, the gigantic work of his pen. 

Hunter’s death was a sudden and me- 
lancholy one. It appears that two young 
men came from Scotland to enter on their 
studies at St. George’s Hospital, ignorant 
of some regulations about to be enforced 
against students similarly circumstanced 
as the gentlemen in question. Hunter in- 
formed them of the law which had been 
passed, but undertook to press for their 
admission at the next board-day. On the 
16th of October, 1793, the meeting took 
place, and Hunter prepared to fulfil his 
promise ; though he was so well aware of 
the risk he incurred in undertaking a task 
which he felt would agitate him, that in 
mentioning the cireumstance to a friend, 
who called on him in the morning, he ex- 
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pressed his apprehension lest some unplea- 
sant dispute might occur, and his convie- 
tion that if it did, it would certainly prove 
fatal to him. On arriving at the hospital 
he found the Board already assembled, 
and, entering the room, presented the me- 
morial of the young men, and proceeded 
to urge the propriety of their being ad- 
mitted, In the course of his remarks he 
made some observation which one of his 
colleagues thought necessary instantly and 
flatly to contradict. Hunter immediately 
ceased speaking, retired from the table, 
and, struggling to suppress the tumult of 
his passion, hurried into the adjoining 
room, which he had scarcely reached when, 
with a deep groan, he fell lifeless into the 
arms of Dr. Robertson, one of the physi- 
cians of the hospital. Various attempts 
were made for upwards of an hour to 
restore animation, under the hope that 
the attack might prove to be a fainting 
fit, but in vain; life had fled, and, all 
efforts proving useless, his body was con- 
veyed in a sedan chair, followed by his 
now empty carriage, to Leicester-square. 
The body was privately interred in the 
church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, where 
it quietly reposed until the recent Order in 
Council requiring the vaults to be closed 
up gave Mr. Frank Buckland, a member 
of the College, an opportunity of searching 
for, and ultimately securing, as already 
noticed, the precious remains, which were 
found enclosed in what must originally 
have been a very bandsome coffin, covered 
with fine black cloth, and thickly studded 
with gilt nails and ornuments. On it was 
a brass plate with the family arms, encir- 
cled in a rich scroll, with the cypress en- 
twined, and bearing the following inscrip- 
tion:—“ John Hunter, Esq., died 16th 
October, 1793, aged 64 years.” Beneath 
this the authorities of the College caused 
another plate to be attached, stating that 
“These remains were removed from the 
church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields by the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
March 28, 1859.” The coffin, which had 
been deposited in the Abbey on the pre- 
vious Saturday, was re-interred on the 
north side of the nave, between Sir R. 
3T 








Wilson and Ben Jonson: (the skull of the 
latter was freely handed about). The 
pre-announcement of the ceremony in the 
public journals drew together a large 
congregation, independent of the members 
of the medical profession from far and 
near, who assembled, long before the time 
appointed, in the Jerusalem Chamber, and 
were formed in procession from Islip 
Chapel, where the body had been depo- 
sited, round Edward the Confessor’s Chapel 
to its final resting-place in the nave; the 
“Dead March in Samson” was performed 
in a masterly style during the progress, 
producing a grand and solemn effect. 

The subscriptions for a statue have al- 
ready reached nearly £1,000. 


Marca 31. 


Defeat of the Ministry—H.M.’s Go- 
vernment having introduced a bill for the 
better representation of the people, Lord 
John Russell moved an amendment con- 
demnatory of its principle, and after a 
debate of seven nights’ continuance, the 
amendment was carried by a majority of 
89, the number being 330 and 291. 


Lord Palmerston’s Divorce Act of 1857. 
—A return has just been made to the 
House of Lords, on the motion of Lord 
Brougham, shewing that since January, 
1858, no less than 288 petitions have been 
filed by persons labouring under the yoke 
of an ill-starred union for an absolute dis- 
solution of the marriage; 184 of these 
were from husbands, and 104 from wives : 
37 dissolutions of marriages were decreed, 
and six petitions were refused; 143 cases 
were undefended, 134 cases were set down 
for trial at the date of the returns, 165 
were appointed to be tried by the full 
court without juries, 24 by the full court 
with juries, and 13 by a single judge and 
jury. The petitions for merely judicial 
separations (in which case the bonds of 
matrimony remain undissolved and indis- 
soluble) have only numbered 105—eight 
from husbands, and 97 from wives. Of 
these 28 were decreed and three refused ; 
15 cases were undefended. Six of these 
separation cases are now down for trial.— 
Times. 


APRIL 4. 


Reading.—At the assizes a man named 
Lovejoy was tried for stealing, at Bray, a 
swan, the property of the “Commonalty 
and Mystery of Dyers,” and was sentenced 
to three months imprisonment with hard 
labour. It appeared that, on the banks of 
the Thames, near the village of Bray, there 
lived a swan, which was in the habit occa- 
sionally of leaving its native element, and 
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visiting a publichouse on the banks of the 
river, in search, not of drink, but of food. 
In the course of time it became so tame 
that it would take food out of the hands 
of those who frequented the publichouse, 
and, being thus well-cared for and fed, the 
swan, like the old Vicar of Bray, remained 
a long time in the parish where it got its 
living, but it was never seen alive after the 
8th of January last. On the evening of 
that day the prisoner went home and 
called up a man who lived in the same 
house, and shewed him the body of a swan 
without head, wings, or feathers, and cut 
it up in pieces to be cooked for his next 
day’s dinner; but the next day, before 
dinner was ready, a policeman came and 
took the prisoner into custody upon a 
charge of stealing the swan. The head 
and wings were found concealed in the 
neighbourhood of the house, and these 
were identified by the swan-marker of the 
Dyers’ Company as having belonged to a 
swan which was their property. It appeared 
that all the swans in the river Thames 
—about 700 in number—belonged either 
to the Queen, or to the Dyers’ or Vintners’ 
Company; and that the practice was to 
mark the young ones in August by a 
certain number of nicks on the bill, and 
also to take off one joint of the right wing 
to prevent their flying. ‘The publichouse 
in question was only 20 yards from the 
edge of the river when the water was low ; 
but in the wet season the water sometimes 
came up to the house. The charter of the 
company, of the time of Queen Anne, was 
put in evidence to prove the title of the 
Dyers’ Company as alleged in the in- 
dictment. 


APRIL 9. 


The Prince of Wales in Rome.—The 
Prince of Wales honoured the Philhar- 
monic Society with his presence yesterday 
evening. His Royal Highness made his 
excursion to Montana on Thursday, and 
explored the interesting site of the ancient 
Nomentum, in company with Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe. The Prince and his 
party then proceeded to luncheon at 
Monte Rotondo, where they were received 
at Prince Piombino’s palace, remarkable 
for the lofty tower which commands so 
magnificent a panoramic view over the 
surrounding Campagna and adjacent range 
of Sabine mountains. His Royal Highness 
has continued his visits to the studios of 
Rome, returning a second time to that of 
the celebrated Teherani, to become ac- 
quainted with the sculptor himself, as the 
Prince courteously said, having previously 
seen him only in his works. Mr. Cardwell’s 
studio, and especially his beautiful marble 
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statue of Sabrina, afforded the Prince 


much gratification. His Royal Highness 
also greatly admired the same sculptor’s 
figure of Cinderella, executed for Mr. An- 
derson, of the Peninsula and Oriental 
Company; and his vigorous figure in 
bronze, representing a hunter, first exe- 
cuted for the Marquis of Londonderry. 
Major Teesdale, of Kars celebrity, has just 
arrived in Rome, and will succeed Captain 
Grey in his post of Equerry to the 
Prince of Wales. Captain Grey leaves 
Rome for England this evening.—Letter 
Srom Rome. 


Aprit 17. 


Destruction of King’s Newton Hall by 
Fire.—One of the oldest and most inter- 
esting halls in Derbyshire has been de- 
stroyed by fire. With general regret our 
readers will hear that the building al- 
luded to is the fine old King’s Newton 
Hall, in which so many interesting and 
historical associations have been centred 
for centuries past. King’s Newton Hall 
for the last five or six years has been oc- 
cupied by Richard Green, Esq., and fa- 
mily, and was so tenanted at the time of 
this disastrous calamity. Mr. Green and 
his family a few days ago visited Hast- 
ings, leaving the hall in charge of two 
servants, the cook and coachman. Before 
retiring to rest on Saturday evening, the 
cook, accompanied by a young woman who 
had been engaged in some millinery work, 
went round the hall and saw that the 
fastenings and fires were all safe. Soon 
after the servants returned to their rooms, 
and nothing unusual was observed by the 
persons who passed the hall during the 
night. About two o’clock, however, the 
cook was awoke by an overpowering diffi- 
culty in breathing, and at once it became 
evident that the room beneath her sleep- 
ing apartment was on fire. The instinct 
of self-preservation led her to fly the 
place with all possible speed, and without 
waiting to complete or hardly to com- 
mence dressing, the affrighted woman 
aroused the coachman by her cries, and 
in a blanket rushed through the flames 
that were now creeping up the stair- 
case. Ina moment, without delaying for 
his clothes, the coachman hastened out 
of the burning building, and joining the 
cook, they perceived that the entire west 
end of the hall was enveloped in flames, 
which were fanned by a strong wind from 
the west, that struck across the elevation 
upon which the hall stood with great 
force. The roof at last fell in with an 
awful crash; magnificent fixtures, sport- 
ing trophies, furniture, stone and timber, 
all were buried in the mass, and the old 
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stone walls were left standing almost 
alone. Vigorous efforts were still made 
to suppress the fire, and at length it was 
subdued. ‘The building destroyed was in- 
teresting from various historical associa- 
tions, as well as for its ancient worth. We 
believe that King’s Newton Hall was built 
by a member of the Hardinge family about 
400 years ago, and was visited by King 
Charles II., in whose service the then oc- 
cupant, another of the Hardinges, raised 
a troop of horse. As a memorial of his 
visit, Charles left on one of the windows 
the following anagram, “ Cras-ero-lux.” 
Of late years, King’s Newton Hall became 
the property of Lady Palmerston, but it is 
not supposed that the hall will be rebuilt 
by its present owner. 


APRIL 23. 


Parliament, prorogued on the 19th, was 
this day finally dissolved. 

The Thellusson will case.—The House of 
Lords sat as a Court of Appeal to hear the 
opinions of the Judges in the great Thel- 
lusson will case. The testator, Peter Thel- 
lusson, by his will, left his property, 
amounting to about £600,000 in money, 
and real property to about the value of 
£30,000, to trustees, to accumulate until 
the death of his sons and grandsons living 
at the time of his own death. Upon the 
death of the survivor the property, which 
it was estimated would amount to up- 
wards of £30,000,000, was to be divided 
into three lots—one lot to be given to the 
“ eldest male lineal descendant” of each of 
the testator’s three sons. The period for 
the division of the testator’s estate having 
now arrived, a dispute has arisen between 
the grandsons and the great-grandsons of 
the testator as to which answers to the 
description of “eldest male lineal descen- 
dant” of the testator’s three sons, the 
appellants, the testator’s grandsons, con- 
tending that those words referred to the 
eldest in years, and the respondents, the 
testator’s great-grandsons, contending that 
they referred to the eldest in line. The 
heirs-at-law submitted that the will was , 
void for uncertainty. Upon the conclusion 
of the arguments on the 14th of February 
last, the following questions were put by 
their Lordships to the learned Judges— 

“1, Whether the devise by the testator 
of his lands, tenements, or hereditaments 
after the decease of the several persons 
during whose lives the rents and profits of 
the same are directed to be accumulated 
(if it had been a devise of a legal estate to 
the eldest male lineal descendant then liv- 
ing of Peter Isaac Thellusson, George 
Woodford Thellusson, and Charles Thellus- 
son respectively in tail male), is capable of 
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an intelligible construction, or is void for 
uncertainty. 

“2. If at the time directed by the 
testator for the division of the estate into 
three lots, and for the conveyance to be 
made thereof, Peter Isaac Thellusson had 
had three sons, all of whom were dead, 
and the eldest of the three sons had left a 
son under age, and the second son had left 
a son of twenty-one years of age, and the 
third son had left a son of thirty years of 
age, and supposing it had been a devise of 
legal estates, which of the sons of the 
three sons would have been entitled to one 
of the lots ?” 

When the Judges delivered their 
opinions, Justices Wightman, Williams, 
Crompton, Willes, and Byles, and Baron 
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Watson were of opinion, in answer to the 
first question, that the devise was capable 
of an intelligible construction, and in an- 
swer to the second question that the son 
of the eldest son would take. Barons 
Martin and Bramwell were of opinion that 
the devise was capable of an intelligible 
construction, but considered, in answer to 
the second question, that the word “eldest” 
applied to the person, and not to the line, 
and that the son of the youngest son, being 
the eldest in point of years, was the person 
intended to take under the testator’s de- 
vise. 

The opinions of the learned judges were 
then ordered to be printed, and the fur- 
ther consideration was adjourned sine die. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


March 21. George Hunter Carey, esq., to be 
Attorney-General, British Columbia. 

March 24. Wm, Henry Sherwood, M.D., to 
be Colonial Surgeon, Gambia. 

Miles Gerald Keow, esq., to be Col. Secretary, 
Bermudas. 

March 25. 
K.C.B. 

Major Robert Lewis Taylor, 18th Regiment, 
Bombay Infantry, and Sir Wm. Geo. Armstrong, 
Knt., to be C.B. 

March 31. Viscount Canning and Lord El- 
phinston to be G.C.B. 

Captain Frederick Sayer to be Police Magis- 
trate, Gibraltar. 

Edward John Eyre, esq., to be Lieutenant- 
Governor, Antigua. 

April 1. Major-General Marcus John Slade 
to be Lieutenant-Governor, Guernsey. 

April6. Horace Young, esq., to be Consul at 
Biscay. 

April 11. The Queen has been pleased to di- 
rect letters patent to be passed under the Great 
Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
unto the undermentioned gentlemen, and the 
respective heirs male of their bodies lawfully be- 
gotten, viz. :— 

Colonel George Wyndham, of Petworth, in the 
county of Sussex, by the name, style, and title 
of Baron Leconfield, of Leconfield, in the East 
Riding of the county of York. 

William Tatton Egerton, Esquire, by the name, 
style, and title of Baron Egerton, of Tatton, in 
the county palatine of Chester. 

Sir Chas. Morgan Robinson Morgan, Baronet, 
by the name, style, and title of Baron Tredegar, 
of Tredegar, in the count: of Monmouth. 

The Queen has also been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal, grant- 
ing the dignity of a Baronet of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland unto the un- 
dermentioned gentlemen, and the respective 
heirs male of their bodies lawfully begotten, 
viz. — 


Colonel Joshua Jebb, C.B., to be 


William Miles, of Leigh-court, in the county 
of Somerset, Esquire. 

John Neeld, of Grittleton, in the county of 
Wilts, Esquire. 

Edward Grogan, of Moyvore, in the county of 
Westmeath, Esquire. 

John Henry Greville Smyth, of Ashton-court, 
in the county of Somerset, Esquire. 

George Stucley Stucley, of Affeton Castle and 
Hartland Abbey, in the county of Devon, Esquire. 

Pbilip Duncombe Pauncefort Duncombe, of 
Great Brick-hill-manor, in the county of Bucks., 
Esquire. 

April 13. Brenton Halliburton, esq., (Sam 
Slick,) Chief-Justice of Nova Scotia, to be a 
Baronet. 

April 15. Dr. William Baly, F.R.S., to be 
Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty. 

David Mure, esq., to be Her Majesty’s Advo- 
cate for Scotland. 

Charles Bailiie, esq., to be one of the Lords of 
Session, Scotland. 

April 16. Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Creswicke 
Rawlinson, K.C.B., to be Ambassador to the 
Shah oi Persia. 

April 18. Rev. Frederick Meyrick, M.A., 
Trinity Coll., Oxford, to be one of Her Majesty’s 
Assistant Inspectors of Schools. 

Jas. Scougall, esq , to be one of Her Majesty’s 
Assistant Inspectors of Schools, Scotland. 

Hugh Hill, esq., one of the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench, received the honour of Knight- 
hood. 

April 19. William Henry Adams, esq., to be 
Attorney-General, Hong Kong. 


Rear-Admiral Sir Henry John Leeke, K.C.B., 
to be one of tne Lords of the Admiralty. 

Horace Young, esq., to be Consul at Bilbao. 

P. F. O'Malley, esq., Q.C., to be Recorder of 
Norwich. 

W. Carey Dobbs, esq., to be Judge of the 
Landed Estates Court, Ireland. 
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BIRTHS. 


Jan, 23. At Umballah, the wife of Major Dodg- 
son, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, a son. 

March 2. At Moss-p:rk, Toronto, Canada, the 
wife of the Hon. George Allan, a dau. 

At Montpelier-bill, Dublin, Lady Alexander, a 
son. 

March 17. At Gothic-hall, Enfield, Middlesex, 
Maria, the wife of the Rev. John Eyre Ashby, 
a dau. 

March 19. At Drummond-pl., Edinburgh, the 
wife of J. Noel Paton, esq., F.S.A., a son. 

At Eastry Vicarage, Kent, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles Carus-Wilson, a son. 

March 20. At Alberbury Vicarage, Salop, the 
wife of the Rev. G. F. Slade, a son. 

At Ciaughton Range, Birkenhead, Cheshire, 
the wife of Daniel Pilkington, esq., a son. 

March 21. At Chew Magna, Somerset, the 
wife of the Rev. E, Aislabie Ommanney, a dau. 

At Montagu-sq., London, the wife of Chess- 
borough C. Macdonald, of Cadargah, New South 
Wales, a son. 

The wife of George Burtt, esq., of the Manor- 
house, Winterbourne Danzey, a son. 

At Farnham, the wife of Major Gordon Came- 
ron, 4th Regt., Nea-house, Christchurch, a dau. 

March 22. At Bryanston-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
Parnell, a dau. 

At Marine-parade, Dover, the wife of Col. Far- 
rant, K.L.S., a son. 

At St. James’s-sq., Bath, the wife of F. M. 
Williams, esq., of Newnham-house, Truro, a dau. 

At Somerset-st., Portman-sq., the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Macadam, a son. 

At Boiley-hill, Rochester, the wife of Dr. Geo. 
Williamson, Staff-surgeon, Fort Pitt, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Major C. H. Owen, 
Royal Artillery, a dau. 

March 23. At Hope-st., Edinburgh, the wife 
of T. G. Tollemache Sinclair, of Benoore, Argyll- 
shire, a dau. 

At the Mansion, Great Wigsell, Hurst-green, 
the wife of John Minshall, esq., twin sons. 

At Norton-house, Warminster, the wife of Geo. 
Chenery, esq., a son. 

At Forest-lodge, near Southampton, the wife 
of Capt. Heath, R.N., C.B., Commanding H.M.S. 
** Arrogant,”’ a son. 

March 24. At Maristow, Devon, the Hon. 
Lady Topes, a son. 

At Park-house, East Cowes, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of the Hon. Henry W. Petre, a son. 

March 25. At Upper Rock-gardens, Brighton, 
the wife of W. J. Phillips, esq., a dau. 

At Evershot-house, Woburn, Beds, the wife of 
Dashwood Watts Ricketts, esq., a son. 

At Kensal Manor-house, the wife of Major- 
General Percy Douglas, a son. 

March 26. At Scott’s-lodge, Knockholt, the 
wife of Louis P. Miles, esq., a dau. 

The wife of Dr. Challice, Southwark, a dau. 

March 27. At Wratting-park, Cambridgeshire, 
Lady Watson, a dau. 

At Cole Orton-hall, Leicestershire, the wife of 
Sir George H. Beaumont, bart., a dau. 

At Frankifort-on-the-Maine, the wife of the 
Hon. William G. Eden, a son. 

; At Widmore, the wife of D. I. Noad, esq., of 
wins, 

The wife of Thomas B. Bosvile, esq., of Raven- 
field-park, Yorkshire, a son and heir. 

March 28. At Hilliers, Petworth, the wife of 
Walter B. Barttelot, esq., a Son, 

At Holt-hill, Birkenhead, the wife of William 
Pulley, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, a dau. 

March 29, At Park-st., the Countess of Dur- 
ham, a dau. 

— Cavendish-sq., the Lady Catherine Petre, a 


At Cheltenham, the wife of Adam Atkinson, 
esq., of Lorbottle, a dau. 

At Alvaston-field, Derbyshire, the wife of 
Horace Devas, esq., a son. 

At Wilton-st., Grosvenor-place, the wife of 
Lt.-Col. Hume, C.B., Grenadier Guards, a dau. 

At the Hawthorns, Hurehatch, the wife of J. 
W. Morison, esq., a dau. 

At Dunstable-house, Richmond, the wife of 
— Sperling, esq., of Luttenbury-hill, Hunts, 
a dau. 

At Gillingham, Kent, the wife of Major Lovell, 
C.B., Royal Engineers, a dau. 

March 30. At Wilton-crescent, Lady Sebright, 
a son. 

At Lowndes-st., the Hon. Lady St. John Mild- 
may, a dau. 

At Anglesea-place, Southampton, the wife of 
Comm. F. D. Rich, R.N., a son. 

At Lytham, near Preston, the wife of the Rev. 
W. C. Dowding, a dau. 

At Clifton-garde:.s, Maida-hill, the wife of 
Worthington Evans, esq., a son. 

At Eveningside, Torquay, the wife of Lieut- 
Col. Edward Money, a dau. 

At Allan-park, Stirling, N.B., the wife of Geo. 
Smith, esq., of Otterington-ho., Yorks., a son. 

At Brighton, the Lady Nigel Kennedy, a son. 

At Etherley-house, the wife of John H. Stobart, 
esq., a son. 

At Whitney Rectory, Herefordshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Henry Dew, a son. 

March 31. In Cadogan-place, the wife of Chas. 
Morgan, esq., a son. 

At the Forest, Snaresbrook, the wife of John 
R. Ravenhill, esq., a dau. 

At Glocester, the wife the Rev. Henry Stobart, 
a dau. 

At Meissen-house, Upper Clapton, the wife of 
Archibald R. Shaw, M.D., a son. 

At Busbridge-hall, Godalming, the wife of Ellis 
Gosling, esq., a dau. 

April 1, At Rugby, the wife of the Rev. T. W. 
Jex-Blake, a dau. 

At Dodrington-cottage, Hampton-wick, the 
wife of Charles Miles, a son and heir. 

At Whilton-hall, Northamptonshire, the wife of 
R. Harris, esq., a dau. 

At the Grange, Raheny, near Dublin, the wife 
of Lt.-Col. Lake White, a son. 

At Foelallt-house, Lee, the wife of Col. J. T. 
Smith, a son. 

At Halstead, the wife of G. P. Arden, esq., a 
son. 

At Hassobury, the wife of Capt. Gosling, a dau. 

At Clapham-park, the wife of William Morris, 
esq., Lincoln’s Inn, a son. 

At Glebe-lodge, Lee, Kent, the wife of F. R. M. 
Gossett, esq., a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. J. T. 
Brett, 4th Madras Cavalry, a dau. 

April 2. At Easter-Elchies, Craig-Ellachie, the 
wife of the Hon. G. Essex Grant of Grant, a son. 

At Wimpole-st., Cavendish,sq., the wife of 
Henry Thompson, esq., F.R.C.S., a son. 

At Bedford-place, Russel-sq., the wife of the 
Rev. J. J. Heywood, a dau. 

April 3. At Spring-hall, Suffolk, the wife of 
Capt. Tyssen, R.N., a son. 

At the Cleve-house, Seend, the wife of Wad- 
ham Locke, esq., a dau. 

At Algiers-house, Loughton, Essex, the wife of 
Thomas Butler, a son. 

At Hethersett-hall, Norfolk, the wife of Henry 
Back, esq., a dan, 

At Leamington, the wife of Aubrey Cartwright, 
esq., a dau. 

At Offord D’Arcy Rectory, Huntingdonshire, 
the wife of the Rey. William Thornhill, a dau. 
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At Nelson-crescent, Ramsgate, the wife of T. 
A. Henderson, M.D., a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Colonel Elwyn, Royal 
Artillery, a son. 

April 4. At Shirburn-castle, the Countess of 
Macclesfield, a son. 

At Sheringham- hall, Norfolk, the wife of H. 
R. Upcher, esq., a son. 

At Culzean-castle, the Marchioness of Ailsa, a 
son. 

April 5. At Oakers-wood, Moreton, Dorset, 
the wife jof Rupert Fetherstonhaugh, esq., a 
dau. 

At Grosvenor-pl., the Hon. Mrs. Thos. Henry 
Burroughes, a dau 

At Bowden- hill, “Wilts, Mrs. Henry Alworth 
Merewether, a dau. 

At Cadogan-pl., the wife of Col. Henry Dal- 
rymple White, C.B., a dau. 

April 6. At Laverick-hall, Durham, the wife 
of Capt. George Hawks, a dau. 

April 7. At Stourport, the wife of Charles 
Harrison, esq., a dau. 

At Hounslow, Middlesex, the wife of Capt. C 
W. Parker, late 69th Regt., a son. 

April 8. At Woolwich, the wife of Col. F. 
Eardley Wilmot, R.A., a son. 

At the Priory, Southport, Lancashire, the wife 
of Dr. Longton, a dau. 

April9, At the Vicarage, Market Lavington, 
Wilts, the wife of the Rev. Mayow Wynell 
Mayow, a son. 

At Warfield-lodge, Berks, the wife of the Very 
_. Dr. Newman, late Dean of Cape Town, 
a dau. 

At Eaton-sq., the wife of T. M. Weguelin, esq., 
M.P., a son. 

= Chesham-pl., the wife of Maj.-Gen. Wood, 
a dau. 

April 10. At Coventry, the wife of Capt. Fre- 
derick Augustus Hardy, late 98th Regt., and 
Member elect for the northern division of the 
county, a dau. 

At Hill-st., Berkeley-sq., Lady Emily Walsh, a 
son and heir. 

At Chetwynd-park, Shropshire, the wife of 
Burton Borough, esq., a son. 

At Langridge, near Bath, the wife of the Rev. 
W. T. Blathwayt, a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Edgcumbe Chevallier, 
esq., Storekeeper of H.M.’s Dockyard, Pem- 
broke, a son. 
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April 11. At Hereford-road a ~ cca 
the wife of Henry de Mornay, esq., a 

At Dryburgh-abbey, the wife of leary Kelsall, 
jun, esq., a dau. 

At Wargrave, Berks, Mrs. Taylor, of Port- 
lethen, Kincardineshire, a dau. 

April 12. At Rauceby, the wife of Anthony 
Wilson, esq., M.P., a dau 

April 13. At Prince’ 8 ‘Gate, the Lady Ulrica 
Thynne, a dau. 

At Riv erhead, Kent, Mrs. Cyril Randolph, 
a dau 

At t “Abinger-hall, the Hon. Mrs. Sidney Smith, 
a son. 

At Talbot-sq., Hyde-park, the wife of Edwin 
Davis Maddy, esq., ‘parrister-at-law, a dau. 

April 14. At St.George’s-sq., the residence 
of her father, F. Mowatt, esq., the wife of Major 
F. D. Grey, 63 Regt., a dau. 

At Warley-house, near Brentwood, the wife of 
the Rev. Dr. English, a son. 

Aprill5. At Bosworth-park, Leicestershire, 
the wife of Sir Alex. B. C. Dixie, bart., a dau. 

The wife of John W. Ogle, — +» M.D., Upper 
Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq., 

At Bath, the wife of Major William Henry 
Simpson, C.B., a son. 

At the Mansion-house, Brecon, the Hon. Mrs. 
Henry Gore Lindsay, a son. 

At Cagebrook, Hereford, Mrs, Reginald Yorke, 
a dau. 

April 16. At the Lodge, Southwold, Mrs. 
Alfred Lillingston, a dau. 

At Donoughmore Rectory, co. Tyrone, the wife 
of Capt. Carpendale, Madras Engineers, a son. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of T. Thistle- 
thwayte, esq., Southwick-park, Hants, a son. 

At the Hall, Havering, Mrs. Pemberton Barnes, 
a son. 

At Windlesham-hall, the wife of John Thorn- 
ton, esq., jun., a son. 

At Grimston-Garth, East Riding of Yorkshire, 
the wife of Marmaduke J. Grimston, esq., a dau. 

April 17. At Ellerslie, Bickington, North 
Devon, the wife of Lieut.-Col. R. Wyllie, a dau. 

April 19, At Wimborne Minster, Dorsetsh., 
the wife of Wm. Druitt, esq., F.R.C.S., a son. 

At Ketton-hall, Mrs. Fenwick, a dau. 

April 20. At Colwinstone, Glamorganshire, 
Mrs. William Somerset, a son. 

April 21, At St. James’s Palace, the wife of 
Capt. Frederick Sayer, a son. 
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Jan. 10. At Dibrogurh, Capt. A. K. Comber, 
18th Regt., N.I., Assist.-Com. Assam, third son 
of the Rev. H. G. W. Comber, Rector of Oswald- 
kirk, Yorks., to Mary Phayre, dau. of the late C. 
Pigott, esq., 18th Regt. N.1. 

Jan. 12. At New Town, Tasmania, the Rev. 
Edward Patten Adams, Incumbent of North 
Down, Port Sorell, to Barbara, second dau. of W. 
A. Bethune, esq., of Dunrobin, Tasmania, now 
residing at Colinshays, Somerset. 

Jan. 19. At Kyneton, Thomas Lloyd James, 
esq., of Kyneton, and Lested-lodge, Tylden, to 
a Frances, eldest dau. of Henry Weigall, 

aq South-lodge, Kyneton, and late of Wim- 
os e-s 

Jan, 20. At St. Mark’s, Bangalore, R. Paton, 
esq., Resident Engineer, Vellore, to Jane Grace, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. B. Rice, of Bangalore. 

Jan. 26. At Collingwood, Melbourne, Chas. 
Edward, second son of Philip Buxton Etheredge, 
of Norwich, to Frances Elizabeth, second dau. 
of the late Christopher Todd, of Chelsea, London. 

At Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, Henry E. 


Pengelley, esq., son of Commander H. Pengelley, 
R.N., to Mary M., dau. of William Farquharson, 
esq., of Hazei-grove, St. Elizabeth, Jamaica. 

Jan. 29, At Bombay, Edward Irvine Howard, 
esq., to Agnes Mary, "eldest dau. of Major T. 
Stock, Deputy-Adjutant-General H.M.’s Indian 
Army, Bombay. 

Feb. 1. At Madras, Theodore T. Ford, esq., 
sixth son of Geo. Samuel Ford, esq., of London, 
to Ellen Elizabeth, eldest dau. of George Watson, 
esq., Hereford-road North, Westbourne-p»rk. 

Feb. 5. At Dehrah, North West Provinces, 
Alfred Spencer Heathcote, esq., 60th Royal Rifles, 
to Mary Harriet, third dau. of Charles M. Thomp- 
son, esq., of Westerham. 

Feb. 10. At Port of Spain, Trinidad, Robert 
Farquhar Shaw Stewart, esq., son of the late 
Sir Michael Shaw Stew art, bart., of Ardgowan, 
Renfrewshire, to Isabella Jane, eldest dau. of 
the Hon. Charles W. Warner, her Majesty’s 
Attorney-Gen. of Trinidad. 

Feb. 16. At Cape Town, John Alex., eldest 
son of John Richard Lund, esq., of Springfield, 
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Reigate, Surrey, to Emily, second dau. of James 
M. Terry, esq., of Blackheath, Kent. 

Feb. 17. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Oscar 
Eliatti, of Bucharest, to Annika, dau. of Charles 
Barkanesko (Boyard). 

Feb. 23. At Ghazeepore, East Indies, George 
William Savage, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 37th Regt., 
second son of the late Lieut.-Col. Patrick Savage, 
late H.M.’s 24th Light Dragoons, to Frances 
Isabella, eldest dau. of Henry C. Hamilton, esq., 
H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service. 

Feb. 25, At Madras, Henry Marlow Sidney, 
esq., King’s Dragoon Guards, son of Marlow 
Sidney, esq., of Brighton, to Ellen Julia, eldest 
dau. of Wm. Caird, esq., of Exeter. 

March 2. At Calcutta, R. Stuart Palmer, esq., 
youngest son of the late Horsley Palmer, esq., of 
Hurlingham, Fulham, to Sophia, second dau. of 
the Rev. Anthony L. Lambert, Rector of Chilbol- 
ton, Hants. 

March 5. At St. Giles’s, the Rev. S. Crosse, of 
Gaspé, Canada East, to Elizabeth Mary, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. John Thorp, Oxford. 

March 8. At Bettiscombe, Dorset, J. Studley, 
esq., of Seaborough-house, Somerset, and of 
Broadwindsor, Dorset, to Sophia Anne Tatchell, 
elder dau. of J. Tatchell Bullen, esq., of Marsh- 
wood-manor, Dorset, and grand-dau. of the late 
John Wood, esq., of Martock, Somerset. 

March 10. At Milan, Signore Innocente Motta, 
eldest son of Signore Luigi Motta, M.D., of that 
city, to Anne Eliza, eldest dau. of Shirley New- 
dick, esq., formerly of the Hon. E.1.C.S. 

At Stepney, Geo. Steel, esq., of Titcombe-ho., 
near Hungerford, Berks, to Sarah, widow of R. 
W. Martin, esq., M.D., of Chatham, Kent. 

March 12. At Chilwall, Hugh Maclure Thom- 
son, esq., of Liverpool, only son of the Rev. T. 
Napier Thomson, of Edinburgh, to Grace Marian 
Palk, eldest dau. of the late John Mogridge, esq., 
of Bovey Tracey. 

March 14. At Boston, Anthony Lefroy, esq., 
eldest son of Capt. Lefroy, late R.A., and grand- 
son of the late Anthony Lefroy, formerly Lieut.- 
Col. of the 9th Dragoons, to Elizabeth Ann, second 
dau. of the late Wm. Dampier, esq., (formerly 
Capt. of her Majesty’s 40th Regt.), of Bruton, 
Somerset. 

March 17. At Corfu, Capt. Newton, of the 
Buffs, to Ernestine, dau. of Le Chevalier Von 
Eisenbach, Consul-Gen. of Austria. 

At Bambro, Northumberland, Edmond Craw- 
shay, esq., of Bensham, Durham, third son of 
Geo. Crawshay, esq., of Colney Hatch, and Mon- 
tague-st., Russell-sq., to Mary Jane, eldest dau. 
of John Mathinson, esq., of Fenham, Northum- 
berland. 

March 18. At the Embassy, Brussels, the Rev. 
Richard E. Tyrwhitt, third son of the late R. 
Tyrwhitt, esq., Recorder of Chester, to Elizabeth 
Hester, eldest dau. of A. Peterson, esq., Jemelle 
and Menil, in the Ardennes, Belgium. 

March 19. At St. Mark’s, Surb:ton, Kingston- 
on-l'hames, Thomas Fortescue, esq., of Suffolk- 
lawn, Cheltenham, to Louisa Margaret, second 
dau. of the late Major F. Russell Eagar, 3lst Regt. 

At Aber, North Wales, Octavius Moulton, 
son of the late Edward Moulton Barrett, esq., 
to Charlotte, dau. of the late J. \'cIntosh, esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., James Atter, 
esq., Stamford, to Mary Agnes, youngest surviv- 
ing dau. of John Morland, esq., barrister-at- 


aw. 

March 21. At Dublin, William, only son of 
the late Wm. Henry, esq., of Mountjoy-sq., 
to Annie Letitia, eldes: dau. of George B. Hoey, 
esq., Hoeyfield, co. Wicklow, and Pembroke- 
pl., Dublin. 

March 22. At the Pritish Embassy, Paris, 
Patrick Panton, esq., M.D., of Edenbank, Rox- 
burghshire, to Elizabeth Josephine, youngest 
dau. of the late Thos. J. Fitz-Gerald, esq., J.P., 
DL., of Ballina-park, eco. Waterford. 

At Brighton, J. Kincaid Smith, Capt. Royal 
Sussex Militia, and of Polmont-house, Stirling- 
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shire, N.B., to Edith Elizabeth, only dau. of the 
late B. Harvey, esq., of Surbiton-hill, Surrey. 

March 23. Hyam Jonas, esq., of Woburn-pl., 
to Rebecca, eldest dau. of A. H. Hart, esq., of 
Upper Bedford-pl., Russell-sq. 

At Harley-st., Cavendish-sq., Louis Davis, esq., 
of Canning-pl., Liverpool, to Annie, eldest dau. 
of the late Henry Jones, esq., of Sackville-st., 
Piccadilly. 

At St. Saviour’s, Maida-hill, Robert Dixon, 
esq., eldest son of the late Robert Dixon, esq., 
barrister-at-law, to Julia Louisa, youngest dau. 
> sn late Capt. George Ellis, of the Bengal Ar- 
tillery. 

March 24. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
the Rev. Arundel Hill, second son of Arundel 
Hill, esq., of Craig County, Cork, to Frances 
Elizabeth, elder dau. of E. F. Stratton Reader, 
esq., of Sandwich, Kent. 

At Bonn, Peter William, second son of the 
Rev. Harvey Marriott, Vicar of Lodeswell, to 
Margaret, fifth surviving dau. of the late Gerald 
Fitz-Gerald, esq., of St. James’s-sq., Bath. 

At All Souls’, Langham-pl., William T’. Heard, 
esq., of Hitchin, Herts, to Mary, only dau. of 
Septimus Wright, esq., of the same place. 

As Lee, Kent, the Rev. Christopher Cyprian 
Fenn, Principal of the Church Missionary Insti- 
tution, Cotta, Ceylon, to Emma, eldest dau. of 
George Poynder, esq., of Lee. 

At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Owen T. Alger, 
esq., of Bedford-row, to Catherine, widow of Ed- 
ward Lascelles Lloyd, esq., of Upper Brook-st., 
Grosvenor-sq. 

At St. George's, Bloomsbury, Joseph Stewart, 
Burton, esq., son of Capt. George Guy Burton, 
Royal Navy, to Hannah Jennefee, dau. of the 
late Charles M. Hawke, esq. 

March 26. At St. Mary’s, Bedford, Robert 
Slade Jones, of Chepstow, and Albion-terrace, 
Canonbury, to Laura, eldest surviving dau. of 
Charles Stafford, esq., of Bedford. 

March 29. At Cury, Cornwall, Geo. Williams, 
esq.,of Trevince, youngest son of the late Michael 
Williams, esq., M.P., to Charlotte Mary Horton, 
youngest dau. of Stephen Davey, esq., Bochym, 
near Helstone, Cornwall. 

At Westwell, Kent, the Rev. R. Orgill-Leman, 
M.A., to Ellen Maria, dau, of the Rev. J. A. Ross, 
M.A., Vicar of Westwell. 

At Trinity Church, Westbourne-terrace, the 
Rev. W. H. Price, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, to Lucy Maria, only surviving 
dau. of the late Daniel Taunton, esq., Walton- 
house, Oxford. 

At King’s Langley, Herts, Edward, second son 
of Peter Gellatly, esq., of Limehouse, to Laura, 
youngest dau. of Richard Wotton, esq. of King’s 
Longer. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, Henry W. Green, esq., 
Secretary to the Infant Orphan Asylum, Wan- 
stead, to Elizabeth Sarah, eldest dau. of Benja- 
min Jones, esq. 

At Christchurch, Highbury, Augustus Delauney 
Smith, esq., of Mornington-cres., Regent’s-pk., 
and of Great James-st., Bedford-row, only son of 
the late Ambrose Smith, esq., to Maria Matilda, 
only dau. of the late Benjamin Wood, esq., of 
Tavistock-sq. 

March 30. At St. Pancras, James Bowman, 
esq., of Shanghai, China, to Elizabeth Anne 
Onten, of Surrey-lodge, Brixton-hill. 

At Manchester, Joseph Howard, esq., of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to Ellen, second dau. 
of H. Waterhouse, esq., of Highfield, Didsbury. 

At Edgbaston, Thomas, eldest son of Thomas 
Foxal Griffiths, esq., of Islington-row, to Mary, 
only dau. of Edward Gilbert, esq., of Ladywood- 
lane, Edgbaston. 

AtGravesend, R.Innes Nisbet, esq., M.R.C.S.E. 
and L.S.A., late of Forres and Calcutta, to 
Louisa, third dau. of Samuel Joseph Hadlow, 
esaq., of Gravesend. 

March 31. At Bishopton, W. S. Sebright, fourth 
sen of Capt. Green, of Buckden, Huntingdon- 











shire, to Emily, fifth dau. of the late Thomas 
Hutchinson, esq., of Stocton. 

At Ringwood, Charles Castleman, esq., of St. 
Ive’s-house, Hants, to Isabel, eldest dau. of Col, 
Swinburne, of Ringwood. = 

At Christ Church, Highbury, the Rev. M. T. 
Spencer, M.A., Curate of St. James’s, Croydon, to 
Emma Julia, dau. of the late Henry Hayward, 
esq., of Chobham, Surrey. 

At Lyme Regis, Dorset, William Stevens Davis, 
esq., of Cerne Abbas, Dorset, Capt. 15th Madras 
N.L., to Lucy Anna, second dau. of Henry Franks 
Waring, solicitor, South Cliffe, Lyme Regis. 

At Hull, H. Bennett, esq., of Grimsby, to So- 
phia, third dau. of Geo. Locking, esq., of Hull. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne-terrace, Henry 
Julian, second son of R. M. Ebsworth, esq., of 
Highbury, to Mary Ann, second dau. of H. J. 
Tarlin, esq., of Bayswater. 

At Lee, Charles Joseph Morris, only son of 
Major-General Charles Dixon (late of Royal En- 
gineers), of Rectory-grove, Clapham, to Eliza 
Teape, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Price, 
Incumbent of Northaw, Heris. 

April 2. At St. Clement’s, Strand, John Wil- 
kinson, esq., 8lst Regt., to Mary Ann, dau. of the 
late Robert Pearch, esq., of West Malling, Kent. 

At Noiting-hill, Eugene Comerford Clarkson, 
esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, to Emilie 
Jane, eldest dau. of J. Harris, esq., of Hamp- 
stead. 

At South Brent, John Elliott, esq., of Rock- 
beare, to Mary Ann, eldest dau. of Henry King- 
well, esq., of Great Ash, South Brent. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne-terrace, Adolphus, 
fourth son of J. B. Tenniel, esq., of Dorchester- 
pl., Blandford-sq., to Charlotte, second dau. of 
Duncan Macarthur, esq., of Park-place-villas, 
Maida-hill West. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, Hilary John Tor- 
riano, esq., to Harriett Fawcett, third surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. Hugh Arthur Bishop, M.A., 
Rector of Cley-next-the-Sea, Norfolk. 

April 4. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., George 
A. Barkley, esq., of Constantinople, to Edith, 
youngest dau. of the late Charles Perkins, esq. 

At St. Marylebone, John, only son of John 
Hewitt, esq., late of Crofton-hall, Kent, to Ro- 
sina, widow of Henry Miichell, esq., of Bath, 
and fourth dau. of Capt. Dewsnap, R.N., for- 
merly of Greenwich Hospital. 

April 5. At Christ Church, Blackfriars, Edwin 
Lowndes, esq., of Croydon, to Sarah Fletcher, 
youngest dau. of the late T. Bancks, esq., Man- 
chester. 

At St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, Thos. Hender- 
son, esq., to Mary Anne Maria, only dau. of D. 
Brown, esq. 

April 6. At Cheltenham, Augustus Eves, 
M.D., and F.R.C.S., of Cheltenham, to Matilda 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late Samuel Red- 
mond, esq., of Thornhill, co. Antrim. 

At the Friends’ Meeting-house, Lewes, Edward 
Fry, of Lincoln’s Inn, and of Highgate, barris- 
tet-at-law, to Mariabella, eldest dau. of John 
Hodgkin, of Barcombe-house, near Lewes, bar- 
rister-at-law. 

At Hull, George, son of the late Sir William S. 
Clark, to Charlotte, younger dau. of the late Rev. 
F. 8. Pope, of York. 

At Ringmore, Devon, N. Fenwick Hele, esq., 
M.R.C.S., to Harriet, youngest dau. of Major 
Shute, Howard-house, Shaldon. 

At Lockeen, Ireland, Percy, son of Elhanan 
Bicknell, esq., of Herne-hill, Surrey, to Sarah 
Elizabeth, third dau. of George Smith, esq., of 
Gurteen, Shinrone, Tipperary. 

April 7. At St. David’s, Col. H. H. Lloyd, 
fourth son of the late R. H. Lloyd, esq., of 
Gwerclas, Merionethshire, to Caroline, second 
dau. of the late Henry Braham Harris, esq., of 
Bryanston-sq. 

At Doncaster, W. B. C. Goodison, esq., Capt. 
in H.M.’s 24th Regt., eldest son of the late Rev. 
B.C, Goodison, Chaplain to the Forces, Cape of 
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Good Hope, to Elizabeth Gertrude, second dau. 
of Joseph Davies, esq., of Shrewsbury. 

At Herringswell, Suffolk, William Noad Crans- 
wick, esq., M.R.C.S. Eng., &c., of Camberwell 
New-road, to Eliz. Brown, youngest dau. of the 
late J. Tubbs, esq., of Herringswell-hall, Suffolk. 

At Bath, George Birch, esq., only son of J, 
Birch, esq., of St. Peterburgh, to Catherine Anna, 
eldest dau. of the late Joseph Hamilton, esq., 
M.D., of Queenston, Canada West. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Thomas Camp- 
bell, esq , of Mawdesley, near Ormskirk, to Ann, 
second dau. of John Fell, esq., of Lancaster. 

At Ickham, Kent, George Gregory, Capt. R.M., 
eldest son of Capt. Gregory, R.N., of Exeter, to 
Alice, second dau. of R. C. Kingsford, esq., of 
Seaton. 

At Hove, Adolph Ellissen, esq., to Pauline 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Edward Henry 
Leveson, esq. 

At Clifton, Henry Pritchard, esq., of Worces- 
ter-terr., Clifton-park, and Newgate-st., London, 
to Sybill, dau. of the late John Robley, esq., of 
Russell-sq., Loudon, and Tobago, West Indies. 

At Heavitree, Exeter, William Richard, son of 
the late Ralph Wedgwood, esq., of Burslem, 
Staffordshire, to Harriet Maria, fifth dau. of the 
late Thomas Carr Brackenbury, esq., of Saus- 
thorpe-hall, near Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 

At Wellingborough, Matthew Reid Sharman, 
esq., solicitor, to Mary Elizabeth, second dau. of 
Benjamin Duiley, of Wellingborough. 

At Monksilver, William Warry, third son of 
the late Henry Elton, esq., of Winford-court, 
Somerset, to Mary, second dau. of the late J. T. 
B. Notley, esq., of Combe Sydenham-hall. 

April 8. At Prestwich, Lancashire, Frederick 
James, second son of the late John Meir Astbury, 
esq., of Stand-lodge, near Manchester, to Mar- 
garet, younger dau. of John Munn, esq., of Park- 
hill, Stand. 

At St. Luke’s, Lower Norwood, Josias Serpell, 
esq., to Mary Eliza, eldest dau. of Mr. John 
Blockley, late of Ebury-st., Pimlico. 

April 9. At St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, Capt. Wm. 
J. Carden, H.M.’s 77th Regt., to Eliza Jane, only 
child of the late Henry Palmer Marsh, esq., of 
Martham-hall, Norfolk. 

At Stratford, Essex, Tyrrell Mildmay Sher- 
vington, esq., advocate, to Eliza Amelia, second 
dau. of the late George Athill, esq., of Bridge-pl., 
near Canterbury, Kent. 

April 12. At Scarbro’, the Rev. Jas. Gilchrist 
Wilson, of London, to Susan, second surviving 
dau. of the late Wm. Thompson, esq., solicitor. 

At Lee, Kent, Thomas, second son of Richard 
Binney, esq., of Leeds, to Georgiana, eldest dau. 
of Edgar Brefitt, esq., of Lee and Castleford. 

At Piddinghoe, William Purnell, esq., of Bris- 
tol, to Anne, second dau. of Joseph Tomsett, esq., 
of Deans, Piddinghoe. 

At St. Saviour’s, Haverstock-hill, Ernest Far- 
rond, eldest son of the late E. G. Oelrichs, esq., 
of Herne-hill, Dulwich, to Marian, only dau. of 
the late William Jones, esq., of Keston, Kent. 

At the Independent Chapel, Winchester, Mr. 
George Coles, of Cheriton, Alresford, to Harriet 
Amelia, second dau. of Mr. Nathaniel Warren, of 
Winchester. 

William Miller Ord, M.B., of Streatham-hill, 
to Julia, third dau. of the late J. M. Rainbow, 
esq., of Tulse-hill, Surrey. 

At East Peckham, Kent, Robert Henry Bow- 
man, esq., of the Grange, Hadlow, to Matilda 
Sophia, second dau. of William Biggenden, esq., 
of East Peckham. 

April 13. At St. Dunstan’s-in-the East, Wm. 
Thomas Willson, e<q., of Willson’s-wharf, South- 
wark, to Emma, only dau. of Thos. Kennet, esq., 
of Wye, Kent. 

At Tiverton, Arthur Mapletoft Curteis, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, and one of the Mas- 
ters of Leamington College, to Helen Maria, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Poyntz Wright, esq., of 
Tiverton. 
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At Whitby, Wm. Hall, esq., of Ruswarp, to 
Mary, dau. of the late William Benson, esq., of 
Whitby. 

At Devonport, the Rev. N. G. Moses, BA., of 
Lymington, Hants, to Mary Matilda, only surviv- 
ing child of the late Mr. Robert Bird, timber- 
merchant of Morice Town. 

At Edge-hill, Liverpool, T. B. Sprague, esq., 
M.A., barrister-at-law, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, to Margaret Vaughan, youngest dau. of 
James Steains, esq., of Little Tower-st., London, 
and Fairfield, Liverpool. 

George Dundas, jun., esq., of Dundas, to 
Mary Elizabeth, only dau. of the Rev. William 
Atkinson, Rector of Gateshead-Fell, Durham. 

At Lonne-terrace, James Muir Dowie, esq., of 
South-hill, Liverpool, to Anne, third dau. of 
Robert Chambers, esq., Edinburgh. 

AtChrist Church,jTurnham-green, H. T. Leigh, 
esq., of Annandale-house, Turnham-green, to 
Lydia Stratton Helena, widow of D. L. Chap- 
man, esq., and eldest dau. of Capt. Richard 
Langslow, late of the Bengal Army. 

At Stafford, Edward Francis Weston, esq., of 
Stafford, to Adelaide Maria, youngest dau. of 
Dr. Knight, of the same place. 

At Edgbaston, Charles H. Allen, of Stoke New- 
ington, Middlesex, to Sarah Elizabeth, only dau. 
of the late Alfred Jukes, esq., surgeon, of Bir- 
mingham. 

John Henry, son of the late Rev. Joseph 
Chamberlain, of Leicester, to Anna Mary, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. George Abrahams, of Islington. 

At Ealing, M. E. Grant-duff, esq., M.P., to 
Anna Julia, only child of Edward Webster, esq., 
of North-lodge, Ealing. 

At Cheetham-hill, near Manchester, William 
Hadwen, esq., to Augusta, youngest dau. of the 
late M. S. Meyer, esq. 

April 14. At St. Mark’s'Kennington, Mr. Wm. 
Septimus Jones, of Manor-terrace, Walworth, to 
Lydia Jane, dau. of Richard B. Newson, esq., 
Spencer-place, Brixton. 

At Lowestoft, W. R. Tymms, esq., of Melville- 
terrace, Camden-road-villas, London, to Salomé 
Esther Warren, niece of Samuel Tymms, esq., 
F.S.A 


At Gorleston, Clark A. Ducket, Royal Navy, 
F.R.G.S., second son of Edwd. Ducket, esq., of 
Bresby-house, Quadring Eaudike, Lincolnshire, 
to Mary, only dau. of the late James W. Denny, 
esq,, of Bungay. 

At South Hackney, Edward Crawshaw, esq., of 
Warmsworth, Yorkshire, to Mary Ursula, second 
dau. of H. J. Whitling, esq., South Hackney. 

At Edinburgh, Alexander Gibson, esq., mer- 
chant, Colombo, Ceylon, to Katherine Ballantyne, 
only dau. of the late Gideon Scott, esq., Singlie, 
Selkirkshire, 

At Alvaston, near Derby, John Wm. Hancock, 
esq., of Heron-cross, Fenton, Staffordsh., to Mary 
Frances, youngest dau. of the late Charles Hol- 
brooke, esq., of Nun’s Field House, Alvaston. 

At Christ Church, Turnham-green, Mr. Beeton, 
Berner-st., Ipswich, to Sarah Ann, only dau. of 
the late Rev. Wm. Powell, of Hadleigh, Suffolk. 


Marriages. 
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At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Frederick Lud- 
wig Baron Von Stieglitz, of the Glen, co. Armagh, 
to Hester Anna, youngest dau. of the late George 
Blacker, of the Bengal Army, and grand-dau. of 
the late Very Rev. Stewart Blacker, of Carrick 
Blacker, in the same county, Dean of Leighlin. 

At Nottingham, Herman Rée, esq., of Edin- 
burgh, to Mary, second dau. of L. Heyman, esq., 
West Bridgford, near Nottingham. 

April 15. Charles Wentworth Bennett, esq., 
son of James Bennett, esq., of Cadbury-house, 
Somerset, to Mary Anne, only surviving child 
of George Elleston High, esq., of Leith. 

April 16. At Stratford, Ebenezer Savill, esq., 
to Sarah Elizabeth, fourth dau. of Wm. Rowland 
Seares, esq. 

At Addlestone, Surrey, John Wilkinson Rymer, 
of Furnival’s Inn, to Wilhelmina Mary, eldest 
dau. of Henry Beetson, esq., of Calcutta. 

At Addlestone, Surrey, Hugh Owen Pearson, 
solicitor, Dawlish, to Emma Jane Abbot, eldest 
dau. of J. Snaith Rymer, esq., solicitor, London. 

At St. Saviour’s, Chelsea, Thomas, eldest son 
of Thomas Hamber, esq., of Stifford, to Frances 
Josephine Catherine, youngest dau. of the late 
Samuel Straight, esq. 

At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, Charles W. 
Moore, Bengal Civil Service, second surviving 
son of Major J. A. Moore, to Rose Frances, 
second dau, of Sir Samuel E. Falkener, bart. 

At Broadwater, near Worthing, John Bolton, 
esq., Captain and Brevet-Major, R.A., to Hen- 
rietta Juliet, second dau. of Robert Coffin, esq. 

At Hampstead, William, eldest surviving son 
of the late Christopher Ramsbay, esq., solicitor, 
roe | Bedale, Yorkshire, to Elizabeth Minnitt, 


second dau. of James Holdsworth, of Kilburn, 
Middlesex. 
April 18. At Derby, Gurney Patmore, esq., 


Derby, to Sarah, eldest dau. of the late Mr. Hen. 
Cantrell, of Derby. 

At Southampton, John Morrison, jun., esq., 
of Glasgow, to Mary Beech, third dau. of W. H. 
Ruan, esq., M.D., of the Island of St. Croix, 
West Indies. 

April 19. J. Walton, esq., of Down’s-hill, 
Clapton, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of James 
Kemp Welch, esq., of Christchurch. 

At Edgbaston, Warwicksh., W. Charles Pigott, 
of Tollington-park, Hornsey, youngest son of the 
late David Wray Pigott, esq., of Stoke Newing- 
ton, Middlesex, to Emma Catherine Payne, step- 
dau. of W. Pigott, esq., Beaufort-rd., Edgbaston. 

At West Ham, Essex, Joseph Hutton Dupuis, 
esq., H. B. Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Naples, 
(the son of p Rom Dupuis Olim, of the Consular 
Service in Ashantee and the Mediterranean States 
of Africa,) to Julia Lilly, second dau. of Capt. 
Thomas Strickland, of Plaistow, Essex, grand- 
dau. of Mrs. Strickland, of Reydon-hall, Suffolk, 
and niece of Miss Agnes Strickland, the au- 
thoress. 

At Christ Church, Hampstead, Wm. Withers, 
esq., of Ringmer, Sussex, to Charlotte Augusta, 
eldest surving dau. of the late Charles Ellis, esq., 
of Gray’s Inn, 





OBITUARY. 


Lapy SypNEY MorGAN. 


April 13. At her residence in Lowndes- 
square, aged 76, Lady Sydney Morgan, 
the wife of Sir Charles Morgan, known in 
early life as Miss Owenson, the authoress 


Gent. Maa. Vout. CCVI. 


of “The Wild Irish Girl,” and other fic- 
tions; and later by her “Sketches of 
France, Italy, and Ireland.” 

Miss Owenson was born in Dublin about 
the year 1783. Her father was a musician 
of no insignificant merit. At 14 years of 
age she produced a volume of miscellane- 
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ous verses, and afterwards a series of songs 
set to Irish airs. When only 16 she had 
published two novels, which, although 
favourably spoken of at the time, pro- 
duced no very important effects; but the 
“ Wild Irish Girl,” published in 1801, at 
once raised her to a conspicuous position 
in the world of letters. This book passed 
through seven editions, and introduced its 
authoress to the highest society. She 
first met Sir Charles Morgan, a physician 
of some note, at the house of the Marquis 
of Abercorn, and they were soon after- 
wards married. Her next work of im- 
portance was “ France”—a critical review 
of the social state of that country, more 
than a book of travels. 

It is not a little remarkable that her 
last work—the story of her life—should 
have been completed only a few months 
before that life was finally closed; and the 
circumstance will give an additional inter- 
est to the autobiography itself. The de- 
ceased lady has outlived her time, whilst 
the scenes in which she took part are 
matters of history, and the people with 
whom she associated those of bygone gene- 
rations. In reading her life the allusions 
to public events long since past made it 
difficult to realize that she was still among 
us, while the freshness and vivacity with 
which she recounted her adventures vivi- 
fied the events of which she spoke to a 
degree that made her work valuable as a 
contribution to history, independently of 
the interest that attached to it on account 
of the writer herself. To enumerate all 
her works would be somewhat tedious ; 
the “Wild Irish Girl,” “France,” and 
“Florence Macarthy,” together with the 
“Diary” just published, are the most 
important. Lady Morgan, although re- 
ceiving large sums for her works, was not 
wealthy, and a well-bestowed pension of 
£300 a-year was conferred on her during 
the Ministry of Lord Grey. In the en- 
joyment of this she had lived to the age of 
nearly 76, retaining her full mental vigour 
to the last. The letters contained in the 
** Diary” have given us an insight into 
her character, which induced a warmer 
feeling than mere respect for her talents, 
and the regret which her immediate friends 
will feel at her loss will be sincerely shared 
by all who have read her life and appre- 
ciated her character.—Globe. 





Tue Rev. Canon CHESSHYRE. 


Feb. 1. At Canterbury, aged 53, the 
Rev. William John Chesshyre, M.A., one 
of the Canons of Canterbury. 

William John, the son of John Ches- 


shyre, Esq. Captain (and afterwards 
Rear-Admiral) in the Royal Navy, was 
born at Laugharne, Caermarthenshire, on 
the 23rd of May, 1805. From Rugby 
School, then under the Head Mastership 
of Dr. Wooll, he passed to Balliol College, 
Oxford, where in 1828 he took the degree 
of B.A., with second-class honours in 
Literis Humanioribus. In 1829 he was 
ordained Deacon by the late Bishop Law, 
of Bath and Wells, and entered on the 
curacy of Dinder, in Somersetshire, to 
which he had been nominated by Dr. 
Jenkyns, Master of his College, and Rector 
of the parish. After leaving Dinder, Mr. 
Chesshyre was for some time tutor to the 
late Lord Broome, son of the Earl of 
Cornwallis, and on relinquishing this 
employment he became curate of St. Mar- 
tin’s, Worcester, from which he afterwards 
removed to St. John’s Bedwardine, in the 
same city. To this period belongs Mr. 
Chesshyre’s only publication—an earnest 
and practical ordination-sermon, preached 
in 1840, and printed at the special request 
of the late Bishop, under the title of “ The 
Messenger of Christ.” On the death of 
Dr. Forester, Incumbent of St. John’s, in 
the end of 1841, the parishioners unsuc- 
cessfully petitioned that he might be 
appointed to the vacant benefice; but the 
Bishop of Rochester, who at that time 
held the Deanery of Worcester with his 
see, took occasion from the memorial of 
the parishioners to express his esteem for 
Mr. Chesshyre’s character, and his desire 
to forward his interests; and it was 
through his lordship’s recommendation 
that he was shortly after presented by 
Archbishop Howley to the united parishes 
of St. Martin and St. Paul, Canterbury—a 
preferment which was particularly accept- 
able to him, from the circumstance that 
his mother (who was then a widow, and 
resided at Swansea) had lately inherited 
from a relation the mansion and estate of 
Barton Court, adjoining Canterbury, and 
for the most part lying within the bounds 
of his cure. 

On taking up his abode in Canterbury 
in 1842, Mr. Chesshyre found himself not 
only the pastor, but the chief resident 
proprietor of his parishes ; and the manner 
in which he carried out the union of these 
characters was truly admirable ; instead 
of merging the clergyman in the squire, 
he employed all the advantages of his 
secular position towards the purpose of 
more effectually discharging his clerical 
duties, and very soon the benefits of hav- 
ing such a man among us began to make 
themselves felt. 

In truth, the ecclesiastical condition of 
Canterbury had not been satisfactory ; 
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and the cause of this lay, not in the fault 
of individuals, but mainly (if not wholly) 
in the circumstances of the case—circum- 
stances which we may speak of the more 
freely because they have now passed 
away. The higher clergy of the Cathe- 
dral, unconnected with the city by paro- 
chial ties, each residing in the precincts 
but a few weeks annually, and continually 
alternating in their residence, could not 
be reasonably expected to regard local 
affairs with the interest of settled inhabi- 
tants; the parochial clergy in general 
were not only prevented by the miserable 
insufficiency of their professional incomes 
from undertaking anything considerable, 
but any attempt on the part of a parochial 
clergyman to go beyond his immediate 
duties might even have been regarded as 
an act of presumption which reflected on his 
more dignified brethren. In this state of 
things, therefore, it will be seen that the 
influence of a person placed as Mr. Ches- 
shyre was might be of very great value 
and efficiency. At once a parochial cler- 
gyman and a man not only of competent 
means, but deriving those means chiefly 
from local property, he was able to draw 
both classes of the clergy together, and to 
unite them in co-operating towards works 
which but for him might never have been 
undertaken; nor was his influence with 
the laity of all ranks less powerful. Among 
the benefits with which his name deserves 
tobe especially connected may be mentioned 
the restoration of the venerable and in- 
teresting Church of St. Martin—a restora- 
tion of which he shares the chief credit 
with the Hon. Daniel Finch, by whose 
liberality and taste it was mainly carried 
out; the restoration and enlargement of 
St. Paul’s Church, the formation of the 
ecclesiastical district of St. Gregory, the 
erection of its beautiful little church, and 
the provision of a general cemetery in 
connexion with the building ; the National 
Schools in Broad-street ; the foundation of 
the great schools in the parish of St. 
Mildred’s, for the southern division of Can- 
terbury; the Infant School of St. Paul’s ; 
and the establishment of the “Young 
Men’s Association.” 

In 1846 Mr. Chesshyre was appointed 
Rural Dean of Canterbury, and one of the 
six preachers of the Cathedral. In 1852, 
and again in 1857, the clergy of the dio- 
cese paid him the well-deserved honour of 
electing him as one of their proctors in 
Convocation ; and, finally, in March, 1858, 
he was presented by the Crown, on the 
recommendation of Lord Derby, to the 
stall in Canterbury Cathedral, which had 
been vacated by the removal of Professor 
Stanley to Oxford—an appointment which 
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was hailed with lively satisfaction by all 
to whom his character and merits were 
known. Unhappily his health had al- 
ready begun to break, and, although some- 
thing like an amendment appeared for a 
time, it soon passed away. A visit to the 
Continent, and a sojourn at the Baths of 
Kreuznach, were tried in vain; and on his 
return his appearance was such as to sug- 
gest to his friends the saddest forebodings. 
About the middle of January he became 
suddenly and decidedly worse ; and on the 
morning of Feb. 1 he was released from 
the sufferings which he had long borne 
with calm and exemplary resignation. 

In September, 1833, Mr. Chesshyre mar- 
ried Mary Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
Jonathan Townley, then Vicar of Strad- 
sett, in Norfolk, and afterwards of Steeple 
Bumpstead, in Essex. 





Tus Rev. THomas SockKETt. 


March17. At Petworth, aged 81, the 
Rev. Thomas Sockett, Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, Rector of Duncton and of Petworth, 
Sussex, and of North Scarle, Lincolnshire. 

He was born in one of the Midland 
Counties, on the 20th of November, 1777. 
His parents, although respectable, were in 
humble circumstances, and gave their son 
the best education that the means and re- 
sources of the neighbourhood afforded. 
When about sixteen years of age, he was 
introduced to the poet Hayley, who then 
resided at Eartham, near Chichester, and 
was employed by him as an amanuensis to 
transcribe some of his works. Among 
them was “ The Life and Correspondence 
of Cowper,” which was prepared for pub- 
lication by the hand of young Sockett. 
While thus employed, his diligence, intel- 
ligence, and good conduct won for him the 
regard of Mr. Hayley; and his residence 
with that gentleman afforded him access 
to a good library, by means of which, toge- 
ther with the conversation and assistance 
of his accomplished employer, the youth 
prosecuted his studies with such success, 
that he soon acquired the foundation of the 
Greek and Latin Classics, and in the course 
of two or three years he became a respect- 
able scholar. 

About this time a lucky chance befel, 
which exercised a most important influ- 
ence upon the young man’s prospects and 
fortunes. One morning Lord Egremont 
drove over from Petworth to call on Mr. 
Hayley. In the course of conversation 
Lord Egremont spoke of his two sons, 
who were then young boys, aged about 
nine and seven years, adding that he 
wished to find a respectable and compe- 
tent young man as tutor for them. Mr. 
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Hayley immediately took advantage of the 
opening to recommend his young protégé ; 
and the result was that young Mr. Sockett, 
at the age of about 19, was installed as 
private tutor to Lord Egremont’s sons. 
Here his ability, assiduity, and prudence 
soon established him in the good opinion 
of his noble and discriminating patron ; 
and as years rolled on he grew in the 
Earl's favour, friendship, and confidence. 
His first two pupils (now Colonel George 
Wyndham, and General Henry Wyndham,) 
entered the army at an early age, and, in 
the meantime, the youngest son, Charles, 
who was of an age to require a tutor, suc- 
ceeded his brothers as Mr. Sockett’s pupil, 
and accompanied his tutor to Oxford, 
whither Mr. Sockett was shortly after- 
wards sent by Lord Egremont, with a 
view to his entering the ministry. The 
youth Charles Wyndham (now Col. Chas. 
Wyndham), like his brothers, entered the 
army when very young; and Mr. Sockett 
being thus released from the charge of all 
his pupils, and having passed with credit 
through his academical career at Oxford, 
was at length admitted to Holy Orders, 
and resided for some time at Northchapel 
as curate. In 1811, Lord Egremont pre- 
sented him to the living of North Scarle, 
in Lincolnshire ; by the same munificent 
patron he was appointed Rector of Dunc- 
ton, in 1815, and finally he obtained from 
his benefactor the valuable rectory of Pet- 
worth, in addition to the other two, on 
the decease of the former rector, the 
Rev. C. Dunster, in 1816. Mr. Sockett 
continued to hold these three livings to the 
day of his death. He was also appointed 
domestic chaplain to Lord Egremont. 





GENERAL Sir JosEPH THACKWELL, G.C.B. 


April 8. At his seat, Aghada-hall, co. 
Cork, aged 78, Sir Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B. 
and K.H., Colonel of the 16th Lancers. 

This gallant officer, who had greatly 
distinguished himself in India, was the 
fourth son of the late John Thackwell, Esq., 
of Rye Court, Worcestershire, by a daugh- 
ter of J. Daffey, Esq., and was born in the 
early part of the year 1781,so that he had 
just completed the 78th year of his age. 
He entered the army in April, 1800, and 
during his career of nearly sixty years had 
gained the highest distinction in the ser- 
vice, particularly in the East Indies. Sir 
Joseph served in the campaign in Gallicia 
and Leon, under Sir John Moore, and was 
engaged in several skirmishes, and present 
at the battle of Corunna. He also served 
in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 in the 
Peninsula, including the battles of Vittoria, 
the Pyrenees, in front of Pampeluna, 27th, 


28th, 29th, and 30th July; the blockade 
of Pampeluna from October 18 to 31, 
when it surrendered; the battle of Orthes, 
the affair at Tarbes, and battle of Tou- 
louse, besides many affairs of advanced 
guards, outposts, &e. He served also in 
the campaign of 1815, including the ac- 
tion at Quatre Bras, the retreat on the 
following day, and the battle of Waterloo. 
He commanded the cavalry division of the 
army of the Indus during the Affghanis- 
tan campaign; was present at the storm 
and capture of Ghuznee; and commanded 
the second column of the army on its 
march from Cabool to Bengal. He com- 
manded the cavalry division of the army 
of Gwalior throughout the Mahratta war 
in 1843, and at the action at Maharajpore 
on December 29 in that year. Sir Joseph 
greatly distinguished himself in the ope- 
rations against the Sikhs, in the campaigns 
of 1846 and 1849, for which eminent ser- 
vices he received the thanks of Parliament 
and of the East India Company, and was 
rewarded in the last-mentioned year by 
her Majesty nominating him a Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath, the gal- 
lant General having previously for his 
military services been made a Companion 
and Knight of that Order. During his 
honourable career in the service he had 
been several times wounded. At Vittoria 
he was severely contused on the right 
shoulder; and at Waterloo he was so 
badly wounded that he had to have his 
left arm amputated, and had two horses 
shot under him. On his return to England 
from the East Indies he was appointed 
Inspector-General of Cavalry in succession 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. In 1834 he was made a Knight 
of the Hanoverian Order, and received the 
silver war medal and three clasps for his 
services in the Peninsula, a medal for So- 
braon, where he commanded the cavalry, 
and medal and clasps for the last Punjaub 
campaign; also the empty honour of the 
Dooranee Order, for services in Affghanis- 
tan. In November, 1849, he was appointed 
colonel of the 16th (the Queen’s) regiment 
of Light Dragoons (Lancers), which be- 
comes at the disposal of the Horse Guards 
by his lamented decease. He was an inti- 
mate friend of the late General Havelock 
and of Lord Clyde, Sir Harry Smith, Lord 
Gough, and other noble and gallant vete- 
rans of the army. His commissions bore 
date as follow :—Cornet, April 22, 1800; 
lieutenant, June 13, 1801; captain, April 
9, 1807; major, June 18, 1815; lieut. 
colonel, June 21, 1817; colonel, January 10, 
1837; major-general, November 9, 1846; 
and lieutenant-general, June 20, 1854. 
Sir Joseph married, in 1826, Maria Au- 
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driah, eldest daughter of the late F. Roche, 
Esq., of Rochemount, co. Cork, uncle of 
the present Lord Fermoy, by whom he 
has left a family. His eldest son, Mr. E. 
J. Thackwell, who was formerly an officer 
in the army, has recently been called to 
the English bar. 





Vicr-ApMIRAL Srr H. SHirFryer, Bart. 


March 18. At the family seat, Coombe 
Park, Hamsey, Sussex, aged 68, Sir Henry 
Shiffner, second Bart., retired Vice-Ad- 
miral. 

The late Sir Henry, then Mr. Henry 
Shiffner (born 1789), was the second son 
of Sir George Shiffner, to whose titles and 
estates he succeeded in 1842, owing to the 
death of his elder brother, John Bridger 
Shiffner, Captain in the 3rd Foot Guards, 
who fell at the sortie at Bayonne, on 
April 4th, 1815. The profession chosen 
by Mr. Henry Shiffner was the sea, and 
he saw a great deal of active and hard 
service during the war, at the close of 
which he returned as commander of the 
“ Hastings.” He was subsequently made 
a Rear-Admiral, retired, ultimately be- 
coming Vice-Admiral, 

It is not our purpose to enter into any 
detail of Captain Shiffner’s naval services, 
however meritorious they were. It lies 
more within our province to speak of him 
in his later years as an active county 
magistrate, a kind-hearted country gen- 
tleman, and a good neighbour, whose 
frankness of manner and warmth of heart 
were only equalled by his unswerving in- 
tegrity. As a magistrate Sir Henry Shiff- 
ner’s death will be a real loss to the county. 
No man more hated a “job;” no one was 
a keener hand at detecting it, or more 
bold and straightforward in exposing it, 
than the gallant Baronet. On all matters 
of county expenditure he was meritori- 
ously careful, sparing no trouble or exer- 
tion to promote good and economical man- 
agement of the county funds. In all 
affairs relating to the advancement of the 
county he was equally zealous: to him 
was the County Hospital indebted for 
great exertions in remodelling its manage- 
ment; whilst his efforts for the improve- 
ment of Newhaven Harbour, and his stren- 
uous labours to enlist the Government in 
that work, were beyond all praise. Nor in 
minor matters was Sir Henry less a kind, 
good, and useful neighbour: it was mainly 
owing to his personal efforts that the 
annual Firle Show was resuscitated and 
brought to its present condition, In the 
rebuilding of the Lewes Grammar-School, 
of which he was a trustee, he lent his un- 
tiring exertions; indeed, no public matter 
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connected with Lewes ever failed to enlist 
his frank and cordial support. A warm 
and earnest politician, Sir Henry Shiffner 
never made an enemy, even in times when 
politics ran high and contests waxed hot, 
which was not seldom in this district. 
One of the latest “good works” in which 
he was engaged was the erection of a new 
church at Hamsey, the existing structure 
being on a site most inconvenient for the 
great bulk of the parishioners of Hamsey 
and Offham. Of this work Sir Henry was 
a zealous friend, taking a warm personal 
interest in its completion, which he has 
not lived to witness. 

The deceased, having no issue, is suc- 
ceeded in the title by his brother, the 
Rev. George Croxton Shiffner.— Sussex 
Advertiser. 





GENERAL JACOB. 


Dec. 5. At Jacobabad, Scinde, of brain 
fever, Brigadier-General, John Jacob, of 
the Scinde Horse. 

Brigadier-General Jacob was an artil- 
lery officer, having been appointed to the 
Horse Brigade in 1827. He was a complete 
soldier, and, like Napoleon, had mastered 
all the details and duties of his profession. 

John Jacob was the creator and com- 
mander of the famous Scinde Irregular 
Horse. His command on the North- 
Western frontier will some day supply the 
material for a brilliant chapter of our 
Indian history. He found the British 
troops there shut up in forts, in the midst 
of desert, supplied by a distant commissa- 
riat in the absence of production and com- 
merce, knowing nobody, unable to tell 
friend from foe, and threatened by wild 
marauders. On his arrival the forts were 
thrown down, and incessant patrols and the 
steady pursuit and stern punishment of 
robber or insurgent bands at once an- 
nounced that a real power was esta- 
blished. The country became habitable ; 
the poor felt assured, and settled down 
under our protection; cultivation began, 
and now on the formerly desert border of 
Upper Scinde an army might obtain sup- 
plies, and on the site of the old mud fort 
of Khanghur is the large and flourishing 
town of Jacobabad, completely open and 
without the least attempt at any sort of 
defensive arrangement. ‘The peace, quiet, 
industry, and plenty, with full protection 
for life and property, which have suc- 
ceeded to rapine and disorder, are due 
entirely to the discipline and efficiency of 
that Irregular Horse, the reputation of 
which has spread over the world. This 
corps, consisting of 1,600 men—gentlemen 
in the estimation of their native country- 
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men—proud of their profession, trained to 
be independent of extraneous assistance, 
devoted to their commander, and bound 
together by the reputation of their force, 
was always “ ready to go anywhere, and do 
anything.”’ To produce and maintain its 
discipline was the constant study and un- 
ceasing labour of Jacob, from the time he 
was appointed to its command in 1841: 
he was never absent a single day from his 
duty. The late Major-General Sir Charles 
Napier declared that the discipline of Ja- 
cob’s Horse was “perfection ;” and it is 
remarkable that a court-martial has never 
been held in the corps. It is, however, 
from the work to which all this military 
skill and assiduity was made tributary— 
the civilization of barbaric tribes, the con- 
version of the desert into corn-fields, and 
of thousands of robbers into cultivators— 
that General John Jacob’s name will 
derive present lustre and lasting renown. 
—Daily News. 





Con. Eyre Jonn Craspe, K.H. 


March 19. At his residence in High- 
field, Southampton, aged 68, Col. Eyre 
John Crabbe, K.H., lately commanding 
the 74th Highlanders, and J.P. for the 
Southern Division of the county of Hamp- 
shire, and for the borough of Southamp- 
ton. 

The gallant Colonel had received the 
silver war-medal and eight clasps for his 
early career in the Peninsula, and was 
made a knight of the Royal Hanoverian 
Order for his military services. The de- 
ceased served in the Peninsula from Ja- 
nuary 1810 to the 3lst December 1812; 
and again from June, 1813, to the end 
of the war, including the whole of 
the retreat to the lines of Torres Ve- 
dras; battle of Busaco; the advance from 
the lines to Guarda; first siege of Bada- 
joz; siege and storm of Ciudad Rodrigo ; 
siege and storm of Badajoz; battle of Sa- 
lamanca; capture of Madrid, and subse- 
quent retreat through Spain; battles of 
Nivelle, Nive, Vie, Tarbes, Orthes, and 
Toulouse, and the whole of the various 
minor affairs during that period. Colonel 
Crabbe was wounded in March, 1811, at 
Fezd’ Aronce, when commanding a party 
which drove a French picket from that 
village; and again at Toulouse, when at- 
tacking the ¢éte de pont. For many years 
the gallant deceased commanded the 74th 
Highlanders. His commissions bore date 
as follows :—Ensign, June 11, 1807 ; lieu- 
tenant, May 11, 1808; captain, May 19, 
1814; major, July 31, 1828; lieut.-colo- 
= Nov. 6, 184], and colonel, Nov. 28, 

4. 
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Apert SmitH, Esq. 

Feb, 23. At Woodhall Park, aged 71, 
Abel Smith, Esq., senior partner in the 
eminent banking firm of Smith, Payne, 
and Smith, of whom a short memoir ap- 
peared in our last Magazine. 

During the last half-century the name 
of Abel Smith has been intimately asso- 
ciated with the banking business of Lon- 
don, and under his able management the 
house which his grandfather, in connection 
with the late Mr. Payne, founded, attained 
to a position second to no private bank in 
the kingdom. No man, probably, in mo- 
dern times has exercised a greater or a more 
deserved influence in modern circles than 
Mr. Smith. He was amongst the shrewd- 
est and most far-seeing of those who trade 
in money. No man knew better than he 
that in commercial affairs, as in every- 
thing else, the changes from adversity to 
prosperity, and from prosperity to adver- 
sity, depend upon something beyond mere 
chance. He understood the laws of cause 
and effect. He knew that an undue ab- 
sorption or waste of capital, arising from 
any unnatural impulse to speculative en- 
terprise—a drain of the present and a 
forestalling of the future resources of the 
country; that any extraordinary national 
exertion to meet the demands of war, fa- 
mine, or other unlooked-for contingency, 
must be followed by a reaction. He was 
aware that extravagant plenty must be 
succeeded by parsimonious dearth; that 
in mercantile and monetary affairs, as in 
agriculture, there are always alternations 
of plenty and of scarcity following each 
other in certain, if not exactly in regular 
succession, and that the seven fat kine 
will assuredly be in due course substituted 
and devoured by the seven lean kine. Mr. 
Smith may almost be said to have been 
born a banker, his family having for many 
years previously carried on a flourishing 
provincial bank at Nottingham, and sub- 
sequently they opened a second at Lincoln, 
a third at Hull, and a fourth at Derby, 
all of which there is reason to believe are 
carried on with considerable success. It 
was about the commencement of the pre- 
sent century that the London house was 
established, the Arkwrights and the Wil- 
berforces, who had long been amongst 
their best customers, in their provincial 
business, lending all their influence in 
support of the then infantine house in 
Lombard-street. Some idea of the value 
of this connection to a young metropolitan 
banking-house may be gathered from the 
fact, that £200,000 are annually received 
by the firm, in the shape of dividends, as 
bankers to the Arkwrights. But, import- 
ant and lucrative as was the class of 
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customers by whom the house of Smith, 
Payne, and Smith was backed, and under 
whose auspices it was launched, it is to 
the wise and prudent management of its 
partners, and of the subject of this memoir 
especially, that it is indebted to the pros- 
perity it has achieved. Very soon after 
its establishment, it came to be looked 
upon in the city as a safe bank, the credit 
it had for so many years enjoyed in the 
provinces and the high general patronage 
it had brought with it, aiding materially 
in the creation and extension of its Lon- 
don business. Probably the first decided 
step in advance made by the firm was in 
the memorable year 1825. They had 
been gradually, but slowly, progressing in 
‘popular favour for some years before ; but 
the triumphant manner in which they 
met the storm, under the force of which 
so many older, and, as was supposed, 
more firmly established banking institu- 
tions yielded, and which others could only 
weather by sacrifices which a long period 
of careful and prudent trading was barely 
sufficient to make good, placed them at 
once in the highest position of public con- 
fidence. From that time to the present 
the house of Smith, Payne, and Smith, has 
ranked as a first-class bank, commanding 
a business which is limited only by the 
steady determination of its managers to 
accept no accounts of a doubtful character, 
nor to enter into any transactions which 
can be open to question even in the re- 
motest degree, and which has realized for 
its principals an aggregate of profit which, 
if not unexampled, has certainly scarcely 
ever been surpassed in the annals of Lon- 
don banking. The head of such a firm 
would naturally carry immense weight as 
a financier, and though less prominently 
influential than aJones, a Loyd, or a Roths- 
child, his opinion was sought for not only 
in the City but in the House of Commons, 
where he sat before the Reform Bill as 
the representative (first) of the borough of 
Midhurst, afterwards of the borough of 
Wendover, and, subsequently to 1835, for 
the county of Herts., which he represented 
down to the close of his political life in 
1847. His views upon all questions of 
finance were regarded with respect and 
attention. In politics he was a consistent 
conservative, born of a family which had 
battled for conservative principles—for he 
was nephew to the first Lord Carrington, 
whose political services were rewarded 
with a peerage by Mr. Pitt—he maintained 
those principles from the first to the last, 
voting against the Reform Bill, and all 
those other radical changes which his 
party looked upon in that day as danger- 
ous innovations. He was no orator, and 
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rarely spoke in Parliament ; but upon 
financial subjects, and others which he 
perfectly understood, he never hesitated 
to express his views—always with brevity 
and to the point, and taking care that his 
votes should always be ready at the right 
moment and on the right side. 

The high character and influence of Mr. 
Abel Smith, his ample, almost princely, 
pecuniary means, and his undeviating sup- 
port of the conservative cause, naturally 
pointed him out, when power rested in 
conservative hands, as-a man eminently 
qualified to sit in the House of Lords; 
and accordingly, when Sir R. Peel was 
prime minister, the peerage was more than 
once urged upon his acceptance. The offer 
was, however, declined, Mr. Smith prefer- 
ring that so much of the evening of his 
life as he could spare from the general 
supervision which he continued to give to 
the affairs of the bank, should be devoted 
to the pursuits of a country gentleman 
and a resident landlord, aiding and bene- 
fiting by his personal presence and over- 
sight those who were within the immediate 
sphere of his influence, rather than to 
occupations for which he possessed no 
natural taste, and in which he felt that he 
could no longer render efficient service. 
His wide-spread charities, and his liberal 
contributions for the welfare of the popu- 
lation of his adopted county, are far too 
numerous to recount. He restored the 
parish churches of Watton and Seacombe, 
at a cost in the one instance, of £5,000, 
and in the other of £3,000. He built a 
new chapel in the hamlet of Waterford, 
and another still more recently, with com- 
modious schools attached, in the hamlet 
of Tonwell. Towards the erection of a 
new church at Bengeo he contributed up- 
wards of £2,000; and to his exertions 
and his liberality is the Vicar of that 
parish indebted for his glebe-lands and his 
parsonage. Finding the living poorly en- 
dowed, he purchased at his own cost 
(£9,000) the lay rectorial tithes, and an- 
nexed them in perpetuity to the Vicarage. 
He also, at his own individual expense, 
restored the parish church of Braintfield, 
and re-built the parsonage-house. The 
establishment of the Herts Reformatory 
Institute is largely indebted to him, and 
there is scarcely a public charity in the 
county that is not largely indebted to his 
bounty. The extent of his private charities 
is, as it ought to be, unknown; but those 
who may by chance wander through the 
pleasant woodlands of Watton, will meet 
with few amongst the poor agricultural 
population of that district who have not 
a word of grateful remembrance for sub- 
stantial benefits received from the squire 








of Woodhall-park. Mr. Smith was the 
eldest son of the late S. Smith, Esq,, 
brother to the first Lord Carrington, 
and was, consequently, first cousin to the 
present Lord Carrington. He was born 
in July, 1788. He was twice married. 
In August, 1822, he was united to Lady 
Henrietta Leslie Melville, fourth daughter 
of Alexander, the tenth Earl of Levenand 
Melville, but Lady Henrietta dying in the 
year after their marriage, in July, 1826, 
he espoused Frances Anne, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Gen. Sir Henry Calvert, 
Bart., G.C.B., and sister of Sir Harry 
Verney, Bart., M.P. 

The will and six codicils were proved in 
the principal registry of the Court of 
London, on the 9th of April, by two of 
the executors—namely, Abel Smith and 
Robert Smith, Esqrs., the sons; power 
reserved to Samuel George Smith and 
Henry Smith, Esqrs., the brothers. The 
personalty was sworn under £400,000. 
The will is dated the 28th of June, 1848, 
and the 6th and last codicil on the 14th 
of February, 1859. Mr. Smith died on 
the 23rd of the same month. The docu- 
ments are of considerable length. Mr. 
Smith has bequeathed to his wife her 
jewellery and other ornaments absolutely ; 
and the diamonds which were his mother’s 
he wishes to remain in the family with 
the estates. He leaves her the furniture, 
linen, books, china, and plate, that she 
may select to the amount of £1,000, with 
an immediate legacy of £1,000, £2,000 a- 
year, and residence, with carriage and 
horses. He has bequeathed to each son a 
legacy of £20,000. The entailed Hert- 
fordshire estates descend to the eldest son, 
who has bequeathed to him all the other 
estates of his father in that county, and 
the estates in London and Middlesex. Mr. 
Smith bequeaths to his son Robert his 
estates in Lincolnshire and Nottingham- 
shire, and leaves to him all his share and 
interest in the banking establishments. 
He has bequeathed to his son Philip his 
estates in Buckinghamshire; and to his 
son Alfred his estates in the counties of 
Derby, Stafford, and Leicester, with a 
sum of £10,000. To his daughter Caro- 
line, wife of Robert Hanbury, junr., Esq., 
M.P., and to his other daughters, each 
£30,000, but to his daughter Elizabeth 
Frances, £15,000; to each of his clerks a 
legacy of £10; a legacy to each of his 
household, including his steward and the 
governess; and to each servant, male and 
female, gardeners, coachmen, and farming 
labourers, according to length of service. 
To the Hertfordshire Infirmary he leaves 
£100. The residue he leaves to his eldest 
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Witt1aM STRADLING, Esq. 


April 1. At his residence, Roseville, 
Chilton Polden, near Bridgwater and 
Glastonbury, Somersetshire, Wm. Strad- 
ling, Esq. 

This gentleman’s branch of the family 
settled in Somerset many descents since. 
He derived from the Stradlings of St. 
Donyat’s Castle, Glamorganshire, and was 
justly proud of his connection with the 
ancient Britons. 

Mr. Stradling had indulged for many 
years in a great fondness for antiquities, 
which taste was cherished by his neighbour 
and connection, the late R. Anstice, Esq., 
who collected British antiquities from the 
Turbary or Peat Moors, east of Bridg- 
water. As a friend of the late Samuel 
Hasell, Esq., he became a fellow-labourer 
in the discovery of the Littleton, Hurcot, 
and Pitney Roman tessellated pavement, 
when he obtained the friendship of the 
late Sir Richard Hoare, who styled him 
“a true spade and shovel antiquary,” and 
from whom he derived great assistance in 
his antiquarian pursuits. 

Mr. Stradling built a museum near his 
house for the reception of many interest- 
ing and miscellaneous objects of antiquity, 
in a delightful situation on the Polden 
Hill. From this may be viewed, as in a 
map, the Sedgemore, memorable for the 
overthrow of the Duke of Monmouth in 
1685, with its many venerable parish 
churches, and in the foreground that one, 
Chedzoy, destined to receive his mortal 
remains, in a vault where many of the 
family lie interred. 

Mr. Stradling printed many highly 
valuable and interesting facts and local 
statements, gleaned from old persons about 
Bridgwater, respecting Monmouth and 
his rebellion, in a small volume, entitled 
* Chilton Priory.” 

He was the first to discover and patron- 
ize William Halliday, a carver in wood, 
who executed, now some years since, his 
first panels, which were his own com- 
position from incidents in the history of 
the Stradlings of St. Donyat’s Castle. 

Mr. Stradling married Mercy, only 
daughter of the late John Light, Esq., of 
Backwell, near Bristol, who died in 1853. 
He is succeeded by his son, William Lyte 
Stradley, Esq., LL.B., of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, who has one sister. , 

Mr. Stradling was a gentleman of amia- 
ble temper, and was much beloved for his 
kind heart and perfect sincerity. He was 
a finished cicerone for his part of Somerset, 
as the writer of this brief notice can 
attest. 
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Mrs. SICKLEMORE. 


Feb. 18. At St. Lawrence, Thanet, 
aged 79, Mrs. Sicklemore, second daughter 
of the late Colonel Cony, of Walpole Hall, 
Norfolk. She was born in 1779. In 1799 
she married John Sicklemore, Esq., of 
Upnor Castle, Kent, and formerly of Weth- 
eringsett, Suffolk, by whom she had a fa- 
mily of two sons; John Cony, Commander 
R.N., born Nov. 28th, 1801; George 
Wilson, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Vicar of St. Lawrence, Thanet, Kent, born 
July 10th, 1803. 

The deceased lady was descended from 
M. de Coigni, of the family of the Duc de 
Coigni. He came over with Isabella of 
France as her chamberlain, on her mar- 
riage with Edward I]. The family settled 
in Lincolnshire, where they possessed large 
estates, and Sir William Cony was made a 
baronet in 1642. The Walpole estate 
came through the marriage of one of the 
Butlers, an old Norfolk family. The Cony 
arms are the same as the present Duc de 
Coigni. The Sicklemores are an ancient 
Sufiolk family, and represented Ipswich 
and Suffolk in the reigns of Charles L, &e. 
—Court Journal. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Feb. 5. At the Vicarage, Isle of Man, aged 64 
= —? W. Corrin, Vicar of Kirk-Christ-Rushen 
(1824). 

March 14. At Fairlie-lodge, Torquay, aged 
78, the Rev. George Almond, formerly P.C. of 
8t. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Glasgow. 

Aged 74, the Rev. Matthew Freeman, P.C. of 
Mellor (1824), Derbyshire. 

March 15. At the Vicarage, the Rev. Richard 
Price, B.A. 1829, M.A. 1833, New College, Oxford, 
V. of Eardisley (1845), Heref: rd. 

March 16. At Exeter, aged 56, the Rev. 
Arthur Farwell, B.A. 1825, Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, R. of Stoke-Fleming (1832), Devon. 

March 17. Aged 71, the Rev. I’m. Patteson, 
B.A. 1811, M.A. 1817, formerly Fellow of Balliol 
ease” Oxford, R. of St. James, Shaftesbury 

833). 

March 18. At Melrose, the Rev. Alexander 
Burnet, M.A., formerly of Jedburgh. 

Aged 53, the Rev. Alfred Hanbury, S.C.L., 
St.Mary Hall, Oxford, V. of Wickhambrook 
(1855), Suffolk. 

March 0. At the Vicarage, the Rev. William 
Thorpe, B.A. 1800, M.A. 1803, Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, V. of Stetchworth (1809), 
Cambridgeshire. 

March 21. At the Rectory, aged 75, the Rev. 
Daniel Charles Delafosse, B.A. 1808, M.A. 1811, 
formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
R. of Shere (1844), Surrey, and Chaplain to the 
King of Hanover. 

March 22. At Hope-terrace, Chard, the Rev. 
Henry Edwards, LL.B. 1816, Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, late R. of Wambrook, Dorset. 

At the Parsonage, Rampside, aged 63, the 
Rev. WW. Dawson, P.C. of Rampside (1838), 
Lancashire, ‘ ‘ 

March 24. At Brighton, aged 54, the Rev. 
Henry Sneyd, B.A. 1826, Brasenose College, Ox- 
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ford, late of Woodlands, Staffordshire, P.C. of 
Wetley Rocks, Staffordshire. 

At Stanhope-st., Hyde-park-gardens, aged 75, 
the Rev. James Shergold Boone, B.A. 1820, M.A. 
1823, Christ Church, Oxford, Incumbent of St. 
John's, Paddington. 

At Mount Lebanon, Torquay, aged 34, the Rev. 
Montagu Bayly, B.A. 1848, Ch. Ch., Oxford. 

March 25. At Leamington, aged 71, the Rev. 
William Smoult Temple, R. of Low Dinsdale 
(1835), Durham. 

March 26. At Doveridge, Derbyshire, the 
Hon. and Rev. Thomas Union Cavendish, M.A. 
(1822), Magdalene College, Cambridge, V. of 
Doveridge (1839), Derbyshire. He was the sixth 
and youngest surviving son of the late Richard, 
fir-t Lord Waterpark, and brother to the present 
lord, and for the last twenty years held the 
Vicarage of Doveridge, in Derbyshire. An ill- 
ness of some ten days’ duration, and from which 
he had partially recovered, terminated in his 
death. He was married to Sophia, dau. of Sir 
John Robinson, on May 4, 1845, who survives 
him without issue. 

Aged 75, the Rev. William John Chepmell, 
B A. 1804, M.A. 1807, Pembroke College, Oxford, 
KR. of St. Sampson and Y. of St. Michael-at-the 
Vale, Guernsey (1816). 

March 27. At Costock, aged 57, the Rev. 
Edward Wilson, B.A. 1823, M.A. 1826, St. 
Catharine’s College, Cambridge, R. of Costock, 
Not s. 

At Brighton, aged 53, the Rev. James Morris, 
M.A. 1842, B, and D.D. 1845, Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 

March 29, At Rose-hill, Wixoe, Suffolk, aged 
76, the Rev. Edward Pemberton, B.A. 1806, 
M.A. 1809, formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, and Curate of Belchamp St. Paul’s, 
Essex. 

March 30. At Plymouth, aged 77, the Rev. 
George Augustus Biedermann, B.A. 1806, M.A. 
1809, Christ's College, Cambridge, Rector of 
Dauntsey (1809), Wilts, and of Flemingstone and 
Llanvihangel, Glamorganshire. 

At Bath, the Rev. Alexander Scott, B.A. 1808, 
M.A. 1811, Trinity College, Cambridge, of the 
Island of Barbados. 

April 2. At Nisley-hall, Derbyshire, aged 90, 
the Rev. John Hancock Hall, LL.B. 1820, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, R. of Key- 
worth (1842), Nottinghamshire. 

At Hitchin, Herts., aged 87, the Rev. James 
Bisset, the founder of the Aged Pilgrims’ Friend 
Scciety, and who acted as gratuitous Secretary 
for fifty-one years. 

April 4. At the Rectory, aged 90, the Rev. 
Samuel Martin, B.A. 1792, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, R. of Warsop (1806), Nottinghamsh. 

At the Rectory, aged 87, the Rev. Martin 
Sheath, B.A. 1797, M.A. 1800, R. of Wyberton 
(1821), Lincolnshire. 

April 7. At Shrivenham Vicarage, aged 81, 
the Ven. A1chdeacon Berens. 

Of diphtheria, aged 47, the Rev. J. 8. Haygarth, 
Principal of the Royal Agricultural College, and 
only son of the late Rev. J. Haygarth, Rector of 
Upham, Hants. 

Apri] 12. Aged 28, the Rev. Henry Torin 
Turner West, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Radley, grandson of the late Giles Borrett, esq., 
of Great Yarmouth. 

April 13. Suddenly, at Tunstall Rectory, aged 
73, the Rev. Thomas Gerrard Fcrrand, forty-five 
years Rector of the above parish. cot 

At St. John’s-wood, the Rev. Henry Philip 
Hlaughton, B.A, 1844, M.A. 1847, Brasenose 
College, Oxford. . . 

At St. Ives, Hunts., aged 38, the Rev. Richard 
Hopkins, B.A. 1844, Brasenose College, Oxford. 

April 14, The Rev. Kenneth Frazer, B.A, 
Incumbent of Astley Bridge, Bolton-le-Moors, 
Lancashire. : 

April 15. At Alresford, Hants., of jaundice, 
aged 39, the Rev. Vanden Bempdé Johnstone, 
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M.A., Emm. Coll., Camb., Curate of Itchin-Stoke, 


. fifth and last surviving son of Charles Phillips 


Johnstone, esq., late of Newbold-manor, Staf- 
fordshire. 

Aged 38, John Henry Buck, B.A. 1844, M.A. 
1847, Christ’s College, Cambridge, Master of 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton. 

April 16. At Ledbury, aged 33, the Rev. 
Henry Philips. 

At Leamington, aged 56, the Rev. Richard 
Morris, B.A. 1823, M.A. 1831, Wadham College, 
Oxford, V. of Eatington (1833), Warwickshire. 

April17. At Bath, aged 74, the Rev. Charles 
Bryan, B.A. 1806, M.A. 1809, Oriel Coll., Oxford, 
R. of Wollastone (1813), Gloucestershire. 

April 21. At Fulneck, near Leeds, aged £4, 
the Rev. William Ignatius Okely. 


Jan. 4. At Ballarat, Australia, aged 29, the 
Rev. Theophilus Taylor. He was the first regu- 
larly appointed Superintendent Wesleyan Minis- 
ter of Ballarat. 

March 16. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Robert 
Meiklejohn, Minister of Strathdon. The rev. 
gentleman had only a few days previous, in per- 
fect health, gone to accompany his son, Mr. John 
Forbes Meiklejohn, about to embark to join the 
army in India, in which country, about a year 
ago, his eldest son, Mr. Hugh Robert Meikle- 
jobn, fell in the storming of Jhansi. 

April 7. Found dead in his arm-chair, in his 
study, aged 61, the Rev. J. Pyer, Independent 
Minister of Morricetown, Devonport. 

April 17. At Cumberland-st., Edinburgh, the 
Rev. James Watson. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


March 1, 1858. At Fort Union, New Mexico, 
N.A., aged 26, Henry Cottrell, eldest son of Henry 
Folliott Powell, esq., of Brandlesholme-hall, Lan- 
cashire, and Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 

Nov. 28, 1858. At Melbourne, aged 56, Wm., 
second son of the late Rev. James Coyte, Rector 
of St. Nicholas, Ipswich, and Rector of Cantley, 
Norfolk. 

Jan. 1. At Geelong, Victoria, aged 47, David 
Ramsey Paramore, esq., of that place, and Tun- 
bridge, Kent. 

Jan. —. At Hobart-town, Daniel Sutton, esq., 
formerly Town-clerk of Colchester. 

Jan. 12. At Peshawur, Bengal, of small pox, 

Lieut. Matthew Bell, 70th Regt., eldest son of the 
Rev. John Bell, M.A., Vicar of Rothwell, and 
Rural Dean of Wakefield, Yorkshire. 
_ Jan. 20. At Wittebergen, near Aliwal North, 
in South Africa, aged 38, Michael Becker Hudson, 
last surviving son of the late James Hudson, 
esq., of Newington, near Sittingbourne. 

Jan. 29. On board the “ Victoria” steamer, 
returning to England, from the effects of injuries 
received in the late steamer ‘Austria’ on his 
passage to India, Nov. 1857, aged 33, Capt. 
Norcliffe Bendyshe Walton, 17th Regt. (and late 
of the 94th.), third son of the late Major Charles 
Walton, 4th Light Dragoons. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, on his way home 
from India, aged 25, George Wm. Turville, Lieut. 
in her Majesty’s 13th Foot. R.I.P. 

Feb. 4. Of fever, en route up the Indus, in 
medical charge of troops, within one day’s sail of 
Mooltan, aged 42, Surgeon R. R. Dowse, 70th 
Regt., eldest son of R. Dowse, esq., Emma-pl., 
Stonehouse, Inspector General of Hospitals, 
The deceased entered the army in January, 1841, 
served in the West Indies, South America, Bra- 
zils, China, St. Helena, Mediterranean, and 
through the Crimean campaign, for which he 
received the medal, with three clasps— Alma 
Inkerman, and Sebastopol, and the Turkish 

Order of the Medjidie. On the 4th August last 
he sailed from Gravesend in charge of troops for 


India, and after a tedious voyage of four months 
to Kurrachee, and thence up the Indus, he was 
attacked with fever on the Ist Peb., and expired 
on the morning of the fourth day, just six months 
from the day he left England. His remains were 
interred in the burying-ground of Mooltan, with 
military honours, on the following day. 

Feb. 5. Near Moultan, aged 43, Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas Charles Timins, of her Majesty’s 70th 
Regt., fifth son of the late J. F. Timins, esq., of 
Hilfield, Aldenham, Herts. 

Feb. 13. On board the ship ‘* Eastern Mon- 
arch,” at sea, aged 38, Brevet-Major Reginald 
Best Brett, of the Bombay Artillery, and the late 
Turkish Contingent, third surviving son of the 
late Rev. Joseph George Brett, of Ranelagh, 
Chelsea. He was subaltern of Leslie’s troop of 
Horse Artillery through Gen. Nott’s campaign, 
and at Dubba under Sir Chas. Napier, and served 
with the Turkish Contingent through the Cri- 
mean campaign. 

Feb. 14. At Barbados, aged 65, Capt. Adam 
Cuppage, one of the Justices of the Assistant 
Court of Appeal of that island. 

Feb. 15. At Secundefabad, Capt. Frederick 
Crewe, 7th M.N.I. 

Feb. 27. At Dunkirque, aged 42, Capt. W. 
Spence-Hornsby, son of the late W. W. Wilson- 
Hornsby, esq., late of the 91st Regt. 

Feb. 28. At Great Yarmouth, aged 84, Capt. 
Zaccheus Fayerman, R.M., brother of the late 
Admiral Fayerman, of Bath. 

At Messina, Sicily, aged 38, Julia, wife of 
George Oates, esq. 

At Draguinan, in the south of France, aged 60, 
Joseph Theodor Kroff, esq., late of Princes-st., 
Cavendish-sq. 

March 2. Hugh Cossett Baker, esq., of the 
city of Hamilton, Canada West. 

March 3. At Stowford-villa, Swimbridge, 
Annie, wife of William Buncombe, esq. 

March 4. In the harbour of Rio de Janeiro, 
on board H.M.’s ship “‘ Madagascar,” aged 24, 
William Percivall, M.R.C.S., R.N., second son of 
the late William Percivall, esq., Montague-villas, 
Richmond, Surrey. 

March 5. At Derwent-villas, Hammersmith, 
Alexander Knox, esq., M.D., late Surgeon of the 
Military Prison, Aldershot. 

March6. At Brixton, aged 67, J. W. Willis, 
esq., Commander R.N. 

March 7. At Funchal, Madeira, aged 50, 
Booth Eddison, F.R.C.S., of the Park, Notting- 
ham. He was related to the family of the same 
name living at Gateford-house, near Worksop, 
brother to the Town-clerk of Leeds, and nephew 
to Mr. Robert Booth, of Plumptre-st, Notting- 
ham, from whom he inherited the larger part of his 
property. He was a member of the Socicty of 
Friends, by whom he has long been held in the 
highest esteem. He became an apprentice at 
the General Hospital in the year 1822, and served 
the usual term of five years, and so far gained 
the confidence of the governors, that in 1829 
they elected him resident surgeon apothecary, 
which post he held for the usual term of five 
years. After this he went into partnership with 
Mr. John Higginbotham, surgeon, and subse- 
quently practised several years on his own ac- 
count.—Nottingham Paper. 

At Princes-buildings, Clifton, aged 73, Char- 
lotte Matilda, fourth dau. of the late Henry Thos. 
mn esq., of Kilmanock-house, co. Wex- 

ord. 

March 9. At Craigton-house, Graham Hutchi- 
son, esq , of Craigton. 

March 10. At Banner-cross, near Sheffield, 
aged 66, Ilenry Marwood Greaves, esq., of Ford- 
hall, and of Banner-cross. Deceased was a 
magistrate for the counties of Derby, Notting- 
ham, and York, and a deputy-lieutenant of 
Derbyshire. 

In Demerara, aged 34, Archibald James Brown, 
esq., youngest son of the late Archibald Brown, 
esq., of Glasgow. 
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March 11. In West Derby-st., Liverpool, aged 
$1, Jane Falconer, wife of James Gordon Stew- 
art, esq., and eldest dau. of the Rev. David 
Thom, D.D., Minister of Crown-st. Chapel, 
Liverpool. 

At Bonn, Prussia, aged 55, Anne, wife of John 
Cheyne, formerly of Liverpool, solicitor, and 
youngest dau. of the late Alderman Bennett, of 
Chester. 

At Claremont Bank, Shrewsbury, aged 78, 
Apphia, dau. of the late Rev. John Witts, Vicar 
of Cardington, Salop. 

At Llanfirst-house, near Abergavenny, aged 
64, Anne, wife of Wm. Morgan, esq. 

March 12. At Carabacel, Nice, Margarete, 
wife of the Rev. T. Moysey Bartlett, and dau. of 
the late Capt. Ongley Hopson, of the 25th 
Dragoons. 

March 13. In her 104th year, Mary Wright, of 
Leeds ; a member of the Society of Friends. 

At Wilga, in Poland, the residence of her bro- 
ther, James Loudon, esq., Anne, eldest sister of 
the late John Claudius Loudon, esq. 

March 14. In Harrington-sq., London, at an 
advanced age, Marrianne, relict of Thos. Hake- 
will, esq., aunt to the Misses Richards, of Bay- 
field-house, and the last surviving grand-dau. of 
the celebrated Platonist and very eminent divine, 
the Rev. Henry More, D.D., of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 

At the Vicarage, Edlesborough, aged 65, Anne 
Maria, wife of the Rev. Wm. Bruton Wroth. 

March 15. At Stanley-cresc., Notting-hill, 
aged 52, Anne Wall, widow of Capt. R. D. Stuart, 
of the 14th Regt. Bombay N.I. 

At the Convent of Notre Dame, Northampton, 
Cecilia, dau. of William John de Normanville, 
late of Queen’s-rd., Regent’s-park. 

At his residence, Lansdown-pl., Cheltenham, 
aged 79, Col. John Austen, R.H. 

At the Agricultural and Chymical College, Ken- 
nington, aged 82, Anthony Nesbit, esq. 

March 16. Inthe Close, Salisbury, Mr. Ben- 
nett, proprietor of the ‘‘ Salisbury and Winches- 
ter Journal,” after an illness of little more than 
an hour’s duration. Mr. Bennett was elected 
Mayor of Salisbury in 1825, Chamberlain in 1826, 
and Alderman in 1827, and in the first election 
for Town Councillors which took place after the 
passing of the Municipal Reform Act he was, 
without soliciting a vote, placed at the head of 
the poll for the Ward of St. Thomas, and re- 
ceived the greatest number of votes polled in the 
various Wards at that election. Mr. Bennett was 
the senior magistrate of the city, having been 
elected to that office in the year 1832, under the 
old Corporation. His name was also included in 
the first Commission of the Peace which was 
issued for Salisbury by King William the Fourth, 
in 1835, and he continued to officiate as magis- 
trate up to the time of his death, having taken 
his seat on the Bench as late as the Monday pre- 
ceding his death. 

At Loches, aged 69, Knightley Musgrave Clay, 
esq., formerly of the 2nd Life Guards and 9th 
Lancers. 

At Brechin, of malignant scarlatina, aged 23, 
Dr. James Drummond, only son of the Rev. 
James Drummond, Minister of Glenbervie. 

At Liverpool, aged 55, Thomas Estridge, eldest 
son of the late Rev. Saml. Saunders. 

March 17. At Devonshire-road, Balham, aged 
74, Mary Ann, widow of Henry A. Aglionby, esq., 
Nunnery, Cumberland. 

At Rue de Berri, Paris, aged 57, J. W. Phillipps, 
late Capt. of the 7th Hussars, and step-brother 
— late Mr. T. J. Phillipps, of Landue, Corn- 

At Hastings, aged 47, Juliana, eldest dau. of 
Soe Wm. Taylor, esq., of Radcliffe-on-Trent, 

At Edinburgh, R. Graham, esq., of Redgorton. 

Aged 70, Wm. Hewitt, esq., of Badbury-hill, 
near Swindon, Wilts. 

At her residence, Grecian-terr., Lincoln, aged 
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53, Jane, relict of George Steel, esq., and eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. Brocklesby. 

At Woodfalls, Yalding, Kent, aged 28, Richard 
Round Carnell, esq., of the 32d Regt. M.N.I. 

March 18. At Lymington, aged 84, Eliz., 
widow of the Rev. J. Clark, and dau. of the late 
Danl. Sharp, esq., of Godalming, Surrey. 

At High Garrett, Braintree. aged 26, Mina, 
the wife of George Courtauld, jun., esq. 

At Cheltenham, Ellen Esther, wife of George 
Spry, —*, formerly of Bath, youngest dau. of 
Wm. Robbins, esq., of Velindra, Glamorgan- 
shire, and niece of the late Richd. Blakemore, 
esq., M.P. 

At Torquay, aged 56, James Crowley, esq., of 
St. Mary’s-road, Highbury. 

In Holles-st., Cavendish-sq., aged 49, Edward 
Phillips, esq., of Wisbeach. 

At Raby-pl., Bath, aged 79, Hester Margaret, 
fourth dau. of the late Rev. G. Davies, of Flint. 

At Dresden, aged 13, Charles Leman, youngest 
son of J. Powell, esq., of Hamilton-terr., St. 
John’s-wood. 

At Lecford-house, Budleigh Salterton, aged 
82, John Hine, esq., late of the Bombay Medical 
Establishment, and for many years attached to 
the Residency at Bagdad.. He has bequeathed 
to the Devon and Exeter Hospital 10,000/.; to 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum 3,000/.; to the 
Blind Asylum 3,0007.; to the North Devon In- 
firmary 6,000/. ; tothe Exeter Penitentiary 2,000/. ; 
to the Exeter Dispensary 1,000/.; to the Exeter 
Eye Infirmary 1,000/, ; tothe East Budleigh and 
Budleigh Salterton National Schools 1,0007. ; to 
the poor of the parish of East Budleigh 1,000/. ; 
to the Benevolent Fund of that parish 1,000/. 
These different societies form only a portion of 
those amongst whom he has judiciously divided 
his wealth, his object being to benefit his fellow- 
creatures in a spiritual and temporal sense ; not 
forgetting the medical profession, of which he 
was a member, by bestowing on the Medical 
Benevolent Fund 3,0001., and the Royal Medical 
Benevolent College 3,000/. 

At Lexden-road, Colchester, aged 66, Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas Grimwood, esq. 

March 19. At Twickenham, aged 76, Arthur 
Lysaght, Admiral of the Red. 

At Closworth, aged 91, Henrietta, widow of the 
Rev. Nat. Bartlett, Rector of the same parish, 
and only dau. of the late Swayne Harbin, esq., of 
Newton-house, near Yeovil. 

At Bishop’s-hall, near Taunton, aged 16, John 
Rothwell, youngest son of the late Charles Cut- 
cliffe Drake, esq., of Springfield, near Barnstaple. 

At Rosiere, Lyndhurst, Louisa Henriette, wife 
of Vice-Admiral Dashwood. 

At the residence of James Wheeler, esq., Clif- 
ton-place, Exeter, aged 30, Robert Henry Bar- 
nett, esq., of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

At Royal-terrace, Edinburgh, aged 82, Henry 
Scott Alves, esq., late of the Board of Control for 
the Affairs of India. 

Elizabeth, wife of Richard Bowerman, esq., 
Uffculme. 

At Hastings, aged 60, Louisa Georgiana Maria, 
wife of the Rev. Edward Woodyatt. 

At her residence, Lexden-road, Colchester, 
Sophia, widow of Joseph Gregson, esq., of Liver- 





ool. 
” March 20. At Totnes, Devon, aged 92, Anne, 
widow of Abraham Tucker, esq., of Tuckenhay, 
formerly of Bridport. 

At Duke-st., Bath, aged 70, Eleanora, wife of 
the Rev. Charles Bryan, Rector of Woolastone, 
Gloucestershire, and only dau. of the late Adm. 
Kempthorne, of Helston, Cornwall. 

At St. Peter’s, Thanet, aged 89, William Blake- 
more, esq., and, on the 25th inst., aged 82, 
Marianne, his wife. : F 

In Pulteney-st., Bath, aged 52, thirty-six of 
of which were passed in active service in India, 
Capt. Frederick Thomas Powell, Assistant-Super- 
intendent of the Indian Navy. 

At Hanwood, near Shrewsbury, Mary, only 
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child of the late Jacob Yallowley, esq., of Wood- 
lands-house, Surrey, banker, in the firm of 
Messrs. Currie and Co., Cornhill. 

At his residence at Walthamstow, aged 64, 
Ford Barclay, esq. 

In Hereford-road North, Westbourne-grove, 
W,. aged 50, Mary Dymock, wife of Col. Charles 
Smith, unattached, and eldest dau. of the late 
Saml. Stead, esq., of Halifax, Yorkshire. 

Aged 72, Captain Kennett Beacham Martin, 
Harbour-master at Ramsgate. 

At Queen’s-road, Bayswater, aged 68, Margaret, 
widow of Thomas Philpott, esq., of Willesden, 
Middlesex. 

At Felsted-place, Essex, aged 80, Elizabeth, 
widow of Robert Hulme, esq. 

March 21. At Chard, aged 34, William Spicer 
Langdon, esq., solicitor. 

At the family mansion, St. Bricedale, Kirkealdy, 
William Swan, esq., of the extensive manufactur- 
ing firm of Swan Brothers. 

At Calais, aged 83, Thomas Theobald, esq., of 
Grays Thurrock, Essex. 

At his residence, Tittle-row, Maidenhead, 
Berks, aged 60, Richard Weller, esq. 

Aged 59, Henry Headland, esq., formerly of 
Digswell-hill, Herts. 

At his residence, Clapton-sq., Hackney, aged 
78, John Edwin Netterville, for fifty-four years 
a member of the Stock Exchange. 

At Well-head, Halifax, aged 90, Mrs. Frances 
Waterhouse. 

At Kilnwick, aged 67, Charles Grimston, esq., 
of Grimston Garth, and Kilnwick, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, late Col.-Commandant of 
the East York Regiment of Militia. 

Aged 52, Mr. Frederick Newenham, historical 
and portrait painter. 

At Leamington, aged 87, Mrs. Lockett, widow 
of William Jeffery Lockett, esq., Derby. 

At her residence, 6, Merrion-square East, Dub- 
lin, Emily E. Dowager Baroness de Robeck. 

Frances Amelia, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas Hornsby, of Ravensthorpe, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

At‘ her residence, East Southernhay, Sarah 
Maria, relict of George Parminter Amory, esq. 

March 22. At Ardgillan, aged 78, Marianne, 
widow of the Hon. and Rev. Edward Taylor, 

At Drayton, Norfolk, aged 73, Charles Helwys 
Laton, esq. 

At Clarence-house, Gillingham, Kent, aged 23, 
Capt. Richard Henry Fry, 15th Regt., eldest son 
of Major R. Fry, late 63rd Regt. 

At Haverstock-hill, Hampstead, aged 17, Caro- 
line Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Capt. James 
Thomas Gordon, 15th Regt. B.N.I., and grand- 
dau. of the late Rev. J. Warington Evans. 

Suddenly, at Chichester Barracks, James 
McHaffie Cowan, M.D., Army Medical Staff, 
Depot Battalion, late of the 55th Regt. 

Aged 27, Peter Osborne esq., eldest son of the 
late Lieut-Col. Henry Roche Osborn, Bengal 
Army. 

At Plaistow, Essex, aged 87, Elizabeth, relict 
of the late Rev. James Knight, of Clapham. 

At Taviton-st., Gordon-sq., Miss Frances Cooke, 
sister of Edward Cooke, esq., Judge of County 
Courts. 

At Chalford, Glocestershire, Mary, wife of 
Richard Horton, esq., surgeon. 

March 23. In Paris, Count Sigismund Krasinski, 
a Polish noble, hero, and poet. He was related 
to the royal houses of Saxony and Piedmont, 
and his godfather was the Emperor Napoleon, 
who appointed him on the day of his birth aide- 
de-camp to the King of Rome. The Confedera- 
tion of Bar, the last of national Polish govern- 
ments, at a time when Poland was battling with 
its three invaders, was presided over by two 
Krasinskis; one of them a marshal, the other 
Bishop of Kamieniec. General Count Krasinski, 
the father of Sigismund, was Commandant of the 
Light Horse Cavalry under Napoleon. 

At Frittenden, aged’ 15 months, Helen Mary, 


_—— child of the Rev. Edward and Lady 
arriett Moore. 

At Royal-crescent, aged 82, Robert Robertson, 
esq., of Auchleeks, Perthshire, and Memblands, 
Devon. 

At his residence, Penton-place, aged 58, John 
Danby Christopher, of Argyle-st., London, soli- 
citor, only son of the late John Christopher, esq., 
formerly of Bishop Auckland, and afterwards of 
Crook-hall, Durham. 

At Upper Lansdowne-ter., Notting-hill, aged 
66, Charles Barker, esq., of Birchin-lane. 

At his house, Thurlow-lodge, Clapham, Surrey, 
aged 73, Henry Seymour Montagu, esq. 

At Hans-pl., Chelsea, aged 81, Chas. Tylee, esq. 

Aged 59, Charles McDuff, esq., solicitor, of 
Castle-st., Holborn. 

March 24. At Plumpstead, Kent, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which he had resided for the past 
half-century, aged 74, Sir Edward Bindloss Per- 
rott, Bart. He was descended from the celebrated 
Perrotts of the reigns of Henry VIII. and Queen 
Elizabeth, and was nearly related to the present 
Attorney-General, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., and 
was the uncle to H. B. Sheridan, esq., M.P. for 


Dudley. 

Aged 59, William Hole, esq., of Parke, Bovey 
Tracey. 

Killed by a fall from his horse while hunting 
with the Limerick Harriers, aged 45, Michael 
Patrick Russell, esq., J.P., of Glenmore, co. Cork, 
eldest surviving son of the late Patrick Russell, 
esq., of Mount Russell, and son-in-law of Daniel 
Clanchy, esq., D.L., of Charleville. 

At her residence in Cavendish-place, Bath, 
Marion, last surviving dau. of the late John 
Dunlop, esq., of Montagu-sq., London. 

At his residence, Park-road, Stockwell, aged 
31, William Collier,,only son of the late W. J. 
Roberts, esq., of Swanage. 

At Twizel-house, Northumberland, Lewis Ta- 
bitha, wife of Prideaux John Selby, esq., and 
second sister of the late Bertram Mitford, esq., of 
Mitford-castle, in the same county. 

At Gravesend, after landing from the ship 
Coldstream” on the lst, aged 43, R. Y. Cum- 
mins, esq., late Assistant-Colonial Secretary and 
Acting Secretary to the Council of Government, 
from excessive tropical debility and unremitting 
attention to his responsible duties during 25 
year’s residence in the colony of Mauritius. 

At Upper Norwood, aged 62, Robert Warrand, 
esq., of Westhorpe, Notts, J.P., and Deputy- 
Lieut. for that co., late Major in H.M.’s 6th or 
Enniskillen Dragoons, and eldest son of the late 
Thomas Warrand, esq., of Warrandfield, Inver- 
ness-shire, 

At Brighton, Sir John Lewes Predder, Knt., 
late Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

At Birkenhead, aged 24, Emmeline Jane, wife 
of Isaac ’Espinasse, and dau. of Philip Long- 
more, esq., of Hertford Castle. 

At Mornington-pl., Hampstead-rd., aged 64, 
James Stark, esq. 

At his residence, Peterborough-lodge, Finch- 
ley, New-road, Henry Trinder, esq. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 77, E. Dyke Poore, 
esq., of Figheldean, and a Justice of the Peace 
for the county of Wilts. 

At Harpenden, Herts, aged 60, Rebecca, wife of 
James Quiter Rumball, surgeon. 

At Via Gregoriana, Rome, Elizabeth, last sur- 
viving dau. of the late Charles Shand, esq., of 
Rupert-house, Everton, near Liverpool. 

March 25. Aged 79, Gilbert Northey Tompson, 
esq., of Totnes. : 

At her residence, Regency-sq., Brighton, aged 
88, the Hon. Frances Holland, widow of the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Holland, Precentor of Chichester, 
and formerly Rector of Poynings, Sussex, and 
dau. of the late Thomas Lord Erskine. _ 

At Edinburgh, aged 92, Mrs. Taylor, widow of 
Mr. James Taylor, who was the first to discover 
and apply steam to the propulsion of vessels, 
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having enjoyed for many years, as the widow of 
the discoverer of steam navigation, a pension (a 
very inadequate one) from Government. Mrs. 
Taylor had met and danced with Robert Burns, 
and graphically described a ‘‘tea-ball” in one of 
those old mansions in the Lawnmarket, where 
she met the poet on a visit to Edinburgh. 

At Chorlton-house, near Shaftesbury, Mary, 
wife of Robert Graves, esq. 

At Clifton, Augusta Amelia Lys, youngest dau. 
of Major Tinling, late 74th Highlanders, and 
grand-dau. of the late Gen. Tinling, Grenadier 
Guards. 

At his residence, Lodway-villa, St. George’s, 
Somerset, George Allen, esq., surgeon. 

At Sandhaves, Corsley, Wilts, aged 81, John 
Racster, esq., formerly of Pershore, Worcester- 


shire. 

At Ashford, aged 37, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. William Morris, M.A., Incumbent 
of Wye, and sister to Dr. Morris, of Chartham. 

At Claremont-sq., aged 79, T. Seargeant, esq. 

At Glasgow, aged 25, Thomas, eldest son of 
Thomas Hunter, esq., of Moss-side, Manchester. 

Aged 60, John Walker, esq., of Clowes-terr., 
Higher Broughton, Manchester. 

March 2%. At Coaxdon-hall, Chardstock, Dor- 
set, aged 55, Mary, the wife of John Wills, esq. 

At his residence, Wingfield-house, near Brad- 
ford-on-Avon, aged 71, Joseph Grace Smith, esq., 
Judge of the County Courts of Bath and North 
Wilts. 

At Freshford, aged 82, Mary, widow of John 
Newton, esq. 

At Newland-lodge, Hurst, Berks, aged 91, 
Charles Simonds, esq. 

At Dorset-pl., North, Clapham-rd., aged 25, 
Mary, wife ot Lieut. J. B. Wilkinson, 4th Royal 
Lancashire Militia. 

At Nice, Anna Selina, dau. of the Rev. Lam- 
bart Bayly, of Ballyarthur, co. Wicklow, and 
wife of W. W. Congreve, esq., of Burton-hall, 
Cheshire. 

At his residence, The Hodge, Mottram-in-Long- 
dendale, Cheshire, aged 76, Esther, the wife of 
Richard Matley, esq. 

At Sandgate, of diphtheria, aged 33, Ellen, wife 
Capt. F. T. Lyster, of the 11th Regt. 

Frances, wife of Edward Slaughter, esq., of 
Mansfield-st., Cavendish-sq., and second dau. of 
the late Sir Edward Mostyn, Bart., of Talacre, 
Flintshire. R.I.P. 

At his residence, Burton-house, Melton Mow- 
bray, aged 67, John Keal, esq. 

At her residence, Eltham, Kent, aged 69, Mrs. 
Lambert, relict of Charles Lambert, esq. 

At Margate, aged 55, Mr. J. E. Wright, 
solicitor. 

At Windsor-place, Plymouth, Mary, third dau. 
of the late Rev. Samuel Nicholson. 

Aged 60, James Barton Hili, esq., late of 
Guildford-pl,, Foundling. 

At his residence, Barton-lodge, Barton-upon- 
Irwell, Lancashire, aged 66, Wm. Tetlow, esq. 

At Prospect-house, Sandown, Isle of Wight, 
aged 72, Ann, relict of the Rev. Joseph Thomas 
Porter, of the Subchantry, Close, Salisbury, and 
only dau. of John Vining Elliott, esq., solicitor, 
late of Portsmouth. 

March 27, At Cube-house, Woolwich Common, 
aged 24, Ernest Christian Wilford, eldest son of 
Col. E. N. Wilford, R.A. 

_At Penge, Surrey, aged 25, Ann, second sur- 
viving dau. of the late Lieut. Robt. Ancell, R.N. 

At Odiham, aged 71, Elizabeth, second dau. of 
the late Rev. Y. H. Brickwell. 

At Wilmington, in Kent, aged 22, Frederick 
Heberden, Lieut. in H.M.’s 55th Foot, the only 
son of the Rev. Frederick Heberden. 

At Rockwood-house, Burnley, Lancashire, 
Mary, wife of Edward Dwyer, esq., of Lincoln’s- 
inn, barrister-at-law. 

At St. Peter’s-terr., Hammersmith, aged 39, 
William, eldest son of Thomas Horton, of Green- 
st., Grosvenor-sq., London. 





At Cheltenham, Mary Catherine, second dau. 
of the late J. C. Parker, esq., of Hull. 

At Falmouth, aged 74, Capt. Head, R.N., an 
old and meritorious war officer. 

March 28. At Widcombe-crese., Bath, aged 
85, Joseph James Dallaway, esq., fifth son of the 
latet William Dallaway, esq., of Brimscombe 
Mansion-house, Gloucestershire. 

At Southampton, aged 60, Mr. Alderman R. 
Andrews. He was originally a journeyman black- 
smith in a Hampshire village, and became the 
largest coachmaker in the south of England. 
He worked for the Queen and a large number of 
the nobility, and sent carriages to all parts of the 
world. He was three times successively Mayor 
of Southampton, and was distinguished for his 
munificent hospitality. During his mayoralty 
he entertained M. Kossuth, and it was at Mr. 
Andrews’s residence that the Hungarian patriot, 
in the presence of Mr. Cobden and Lord Dudley 
Stuart, delivered his first great oration in Eng- 
land. Mr. Andrews also entertained the Lord 
Mayor of London in state in Southampton. He 
was a magistrate and an alderman of that town, 
and was a candidate for its representation in 
Parliament at the last general election. No dis- 
tinguished man or member of the aristocracy, 
whether Whig or Tory, ever came to Southampton 
without visiting the Radical coachmaker. He 
was uneducated, but gifted with remarkable 
shrewdness. Hé has left a widow and two sons. 
He employed constantly upwards of 100 work- 
men, to whom he was a kind and considerate 
master, and by whom he is much regretted. 

At Ravenscourt-park, Hammersmith, aged 81, 
George Scott, esq. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 95, Ann, widow of 
Vice-Adm. Sir George Murray, K.C.B. 

At Eshing-park, near Godalming, aged 74, J. 
H. Frankland, esq. 

At Hatton-house, Shrewsbury, aged 65, Mary 
Anne, wife of Timotheus Burd, esq. 

At Grosvenor-st. West, Eaton-sq., aged 72, Mr. 
Peter Frederick Freyberg. 

At Allington-castle, Kent, aged 84, Miss Ann 
Crispe. 

At the house of her grandson-in-law, Mr. 
Robert Pemberton, Fielden’s Arms, Blackburn, 
aged 103, Mrs. Elizabeth Osborne. She was a 
native of Middleton, and had been a widow forty- 
six years. Her husband was gardener to the late 
Sir William Fielden, Bart. She retained all her 
faculties to the last, and was comparatively hale 
up to within a month of her death, continuing 
till then to discharge her usual household duties. 

Aged 71, Sarah, wife of Raydin Richard Gowar, 
esq., of Stratford, Essex. 

At Inverleith-terr., Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. 
George Melville Leslie. 

March 29. At Grosvenor-sq., the Countess of 
Harrowby. The deceased Countess was dau. of 
John, first Marquis of Bute, by his second mar- 
riage with Frances, second dau. of Mr. Thomas 
Coutts, and was sister of the late Lord Dudley 
Stuart. Her Ladyship was married September 
15, 1823, to the Earl of Harrowby, then Viscount 
Sandon, by whom she leaves surviving issue 
Viscount Sandon, M.P. 

At Fairseat, Horace Grant, esq., formerly of 
the East India House. 

At Lewes-crescent, Brighton, aged 58, A. G. 
Gilliam, esq. 

Mary Caroline, wife of William Augustus Orle- 
har, esq., of Hinwick-hall, Bedfordshire. 

At Chelsea, aged 49, Anna, widow of Capt. 
John Paget, R.N., and dau. of the late Hon. Col. 
James Lawrence Hilton, Custos of St. Anne’s, 
Jamaica. 

At Summer-hill, Manchester, aged 31, Mari- 
anne, the wife of William Andrew Fairbairn, esq. 

At Wood-hall, Essex, aged 68, Richard Birch 
Wolfe, esq., for many years an active magistrate 
and a deputy-lieut. for the above county, 

At Bildestone Rectory, Suffolk, Harriett, wife 
of the Rev. Joseph Gedge. 
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At the Rectory, Shelsley Beauchamp, Worces- 
tershire, aged 39, Rose, wife of the Rev. M. Hill. 

At Smallwood Parsonage, Cheshire, aged 33, 
Margaret, wife of the Rev. Hastings Gordon, 
and eldest dau. of the late Rev. Henry Gylby 
Lonsdale, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Lichfield. 

Aged 57, at Wymeswold, Wm Fisher Ella, esq. 

March 30. At his residence, Sussex-terr., 
King’s-road, Chelsea, aged 63, James Edward 
Christie, esq. 

At Kensington-garden-terr., Laura Frances, 
wife of James Bacon, esq., Q.C. 

At her residence, the Verge, New-park-road, 
Clapham, aged 80, Betsey, widow of William 
Henry Tayler, esq. 
ot Leeds, aged 63, William Terry, esq., late of 

ull. 


At the Rectory, Herringswell, near Mildenhall, 
_ 48, Katherine Mary, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles Jenkin, D.D. 

At Ashburnham-house, London, aged 15 
months, Edward, sixth son of the Earl of Ash- 
burnham. 

At Ipswich, aged 55, Joseph David Everett, 
esq., late of Rushmere. 

Aged 53, Mr. Owen BrowneCarter, architect and 
artist, of Winchester. The d d was a man of 
great ability in his profession, as his beautiful 
drawings of many of our cathedrals and parish 
churches afford ample evidence. 

At Goldington Bury, Bedfordshire, from the 
effects of a fall from his horse, William Ken- 
worthy Browne, late Capt. in the Bedfordshire 
Militia, and a justice of the peace. 

At Blandford-sq., aged 79, J. Drinkald, esq. 

At his residence, Amersham-park-villas, Kent, 
aged 63, Griffith Rice, esq. 

At Athole-cres., Perth, N.B., Maria, wife of 
George Moncrieff, esq., and eldest dau. of Capt. 
Rogers, Kilkenny, Ireland. 

At Coworth-park, Sunningdale, aged 46, Mary, 
wife of John Alves Arbuthnot, esq. 

March 31. At Islington, aged 68, Henry Cot- 
ton, esq., late of Shaftesbury. 

At Mereworth, Kent, aged 9, Robert, second 
son of William Harryman, esq. 

In Wyatt-st., Maidstone, aged 100, Mrs. Mary 
Spicer. 

At Rye, Sussex, aged 43, Ann Baker, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Meryon, esq. 

At Quarmby, near Huddersfield, aged 69, David 
Haigh, esq., of the firm of David Haigh and 
Brothers, woollen manufacturers. 

At St. John’s-wood, aged 29, William Charles 
Wentworth, jun., esq., barrister-at-law, eldest 
son of William Charles Wentworth, sen., esq., of 
Vaucluse, Australia. 

At Swissville, Guernsey, James Saumarez Do- 
bree, esq., one of the Jurats of the Royal Court 
of Guernsey. 

At Saville-row, Walworth, aged 16, John Wil- 
liam, the only son of John Gannon, esq. 

Miss Jane Clarke, the celebrated court milliner. 
Her property (including pictures) is estimated at 
£80,000, the principal portion of which is said to 
be left to the various charities of the metropolis. 
It is said that Miss Clarke directed that she should 

interred in point-lace. 

At Venice, very suddenly, (owing, it is said, to 
an excessive use of chloroform for neuralgia in 
the head,) aged 35, the Duchess Louisa, of Meck- 
lenburgh-Schwerin, the wife of the Prince of 
Windischgratz, and niece of the King of Prussia. 

At Cheltenham, Ellen Esther, wife of Geo. 
Spry, esq., formerly of Bath. 

Lately. In the Isle of Antigone, (Sea of Mar- 
mora,) aged 107, a retired patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, named Konstantios. He was born in 1752, 
and wasson of a goldsmithin the Farnar; educated 
at the cost of Catherine II. of Russia at Kiew; 
subsequently head of the convent on Mount 
Sinai, where he harboured General Bonaparte; 
next metropolitan of Alexandria, and on the 
murder of the Byzantine patriarch at the Greek 
insurrection, elected head of the Greek Church. 
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He has left many learned works on Byzantine 
archeology. 

A Martyr to Science.—M. Sturne, a medical 
man residing} at Blendecques, (Pas-de-Calais). 
He had for some time past turned his attention 
very particularly to the treatment of quinsey, 
and lately published a pamphlet on that disease, 
and on the efficacy of croton oil as a cure for it. 
A few days ago he was called in to a young girl 
of 16 who was attacked, but his specific proving 
ineffectual, he had recourse to the operation of 
nn Not being provided with the neces- 
sary probe for the operation, he had recourse to a 
fragment of a hollow one of India rubber, which, 
on being placed in the opening, became distended, 
and would not allow the passage of the mucus. 
M. Sturne, in order to counteract that incon- 
venience, placed his mouth to the end of the 
probe, and by suction removed the mucus from 
the throat of the patient, who, however, died ina 
short time after. This devotedness of M. Sturne 
cost him his life, for some of the mucus having 
got into his throat, inoculated him as it were with 
the disease, and, in spite of every assistance af- 
forded by his medical colleagues, he expired 
shortly after. 

Aged 80, C. Cels, the Nestor of Belgian 
artists. He was a pupil of David, and an es- 
teemed painter of historical and religious subjects, 

At Paris, M. Veinant, one of the oldest ‘ bon- 
quinistes” (bookworms), and author of the 
“ Bibliotheca Scatologica,’? and editor of the 
* Farces”’ of Fabarin. His sole occupation during 
the last years of his life was to go rummaging 
about the book-stalls of the French metropolis, 
and in order more conveniently to carry off his 
purchases, he had a coat made with more than a 
dozen different pockets, each for a particular size 
of book, folio, quarto, octavo, duodecimo, &c. 
The books he amassed amount to more than ten 
thousand volumes, and many really valuable 
works are said to be among this number. 85,000 
francs (£3,400) have been offered already for the 
collection. . 

Accidentally drowned in the river Nith, Dum- 
friesshire, Mr. A. Mackay, formerly piper to her 
Majesty. Mackay was of a race of hereditary 
pipers who obtained their instruction at the once 
celebrated College of the MacCruimius, in the 
Isle of Skye, which has been swept away in the 
changes produced by the altered state of Gaelic so- 
ciety. He was not simply a performer, but alsoa 
composer of singular ability. 

April 1. At the Chantry, Bradford-on-Avon, 
Lieut.-Col. James Allen, late of the H.E.I.C.S. 

At Malton, aged 9, George, and aged 4, Mary; 
also, on Saturday, the 2nd inst., at Burton Agnes, 
near Driffield, aged 3, William, and on Wednes- 
day, the 6th inst., aged 2, Agnes, children of Mr. 
Richard Jefferson, druggist, of Market-place, 
Malton. They have all died of diphtheria. 

At the Manor, Wheatley, Oxford, Jane Susan, 
wife of Thomas Smith, esq., surgeon, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Admiral Thomas Gill, of Bath, and 
sister of Charles Gill, esq., surgeon, of Whitting- 
ton, near Chesterfield. 

At Upper Berkeley-st., Gen. Frederick C. 
White, late of the Grenadier Guards. 

At Manton, Rutland, aged 42, Capt. Alexander 
Doria, late of the H.E.I.C.S. 

At Chatham, aged 70, Capt. Francis Edward 
Leech, Paymaster-in-Chief, Invalid Depot. __ 

Annie Isabella, wife of Edward Hamilton Stir- 
ling, of St. Helier’s, Jersey, and youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. Wm. Nugent Glascock, R.N. 

At Wallington, Fareham, Hants, aged 74, Lucy 
Matilda, widow of William Gunner, esq., late of 
Chernocke-place, Winchester, and formerly of 
Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, and seventh dau. of the 
late Thomas Ridge, esq., of Kilmiston-house, 
Hants. . 

At Torquay, Devon, aged 41, Henry Dumilt 
Severn, esq., of Derby. , 

At Hassobury, aged 25, Cecil Mary, wife of 
Capt. Gosling, and dau. of A. A Park, esq. 
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At Calverley-parade, Tunbridge Wells, aged 
16, Louisa Jane, the only dau. of the Kev. Wm. R. 
Holmes, M.A. 

At London, aged 29, John, son of the late 
Thomas Harrison, esq., of Alnwick, Northum- 
berland. 

At Camden-town, aged 73, Mr. Thomas Heavi- 
side, formerly of Stockton-on-Tees, and father of 
the late Rev. George Heaviside, Unitarian minis- 
ter at Rochdale. 

At her residence, Oxford-terrace, aged 66, Jane, 
widow of Thomas Henry Buckle, esq., of Meck- 
lenburgh-sq. 

At his residence, Bank-side, Wootton, near Li- 
verpool, aged 49, Charles Hopley, esq., formerly 
of Rio de Janiero. 

Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Wise, esq., of the 
Priory, Hants. 

Aged 86, Jane, relic of the Rev. Alex. Crombie, 
LL.D., F.R.S., late of York-ter., Regent’s-Park, 
and Phesdo, Kincardineshire. 

At Hardwick, near Reading, aged 67, Henry 
Philip Powys, esq. 

April 2. At Brooklands-pl., Cambridge, aged 
77, Richard Foster, esq. ‘“‘He had for a pe- 
riod of upwards of halfa century been an eminent 
brewer and wine and liquor merchant in Cam- 
bridge, and in the cause of religion and civil 
liberty his name was a ‘household word.’ He 
was a member of the Baptist Church from his 
youth; but for a series of years, while health 
permitted, presided here at the Wesleyan anni- 
versaries. To all religious institutions he was a 
firm and liberal friend. At the urgent request of 
the Whig party, he twice contested the borough 
of Cambridge : the first time in June, 1841, when, 
with Lord Cosmo Russell as a colleague, he op- 
posed the Hon. J. H. T. Manners Sutton and Sir 
A. C. Grant, on which occasion he was 27 below 
the lowest Conservative. In March, 1843, he op- 
posed Sir Fitzroy Kelly, when he lost his election 
by 27. Mr. Foster was devoted to the interest 
and well-being of his native town; he was ever 
foremost in every good work ; and truly it may 
be said he lived a gentleman and died a Chris- 
tian.” 

At Nice, aged 43, Georgina, wife of Lord Pol- 
warth, of Mertown-house, Berwicksbire, third 
dau. of the late Geo. Baillie, esq., of Jerriswoode 
and Mellerstain, and sister to the present Ear! of 
Haddington. 

At her residence, Hammersmith, Sophia Leti- 
tia, youngest dau. of the late Sir George Strick- 
land, bart., of Boynton-house, Yorkshire, and 
widow of Capt. Calder, 2ist Light Dragoons. 

At her brother’s residence, the Vicar of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Jane, widow of Lewis Alexan- 
der, esq., of Hopwood-hall, Halifax. 

At Belmont-pl., St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, aged 
45, John Parsons, esq., the youngest and only 
surviving son of James Parsons, esq., formerly of 
Dorchester, but lately of Taunton, Somerset. 

At Lidgate-hall, Ann, widow of George Paw- 


sey, esq. 

At Stratford, Essex, aged 80, Mrs. Adams, wi- 
dow of Mr. James Adams, Plaistow, Essex. 

At Cliftonville, Brighton, aged 72, Susanna 
Wilson, the wife of Rear-Admiral Sir John 
Hindmarsh, 

Suddenly, on his arrival in London from his 
regiment, the 4th Light Dragoons, Charles Fre- 
derick O’Meara, of disease of the heart. He 
served through the Crimean war, and was one of 
the glorious 600. 

In Lowndes-st., aged 78, Sarah, widow of Wm. 
Moffat, esq., of Harperton, Roxburghshire. 

At Peckham Rye, aged 19, Mary, dau. of Rich- 
ard Stokoe, esq. 

April 3. At Chelmsford, aged 42, Mr. George 
Church King, formerly of Widford-hall. 

At his residence, Lyons-house, Hetton-le-Hole, 
aged 47, J. Wailes, esq. Mr. Wailes was no ordi- 
nary man; he was pre-eminently a “self-mAde” 
man, and by dint of patient perseverance and moral 
worth, had advanced himself, step by step, to a 


foremost rank in his profession as a practical 
colliery-viewer. He is deserving of lasting praise 
for the unceasing attention which he had be- 
stowed upon the important subject of colliery 
ventilation, more particularly with a view of pre- 
venting and diminishing the risk of explosion in 
coal-mines ; and his elaborate papers relating to 
this topic had just been published a few days 
before his death, under the auspices of the North 
of England Institute of Mining Engineers. Mr. 
Wailes had, in fact, only a week before his de- 


cease brought to a satisfactory conclusion a se-. 


ries of elaborate experiments, undertaken with 
the especial object of preventing the risk of ex- 
plosion in coal mines; and, although he had not 
the scientific knowledge of a Davy or a Clanny, 
yet probably no practical man had ever before 
exercised such undaunted perseverance in carry- 
ing out this benevolent object ; andif for this rea- 
son alone, his name deserves to be remembered 
with gratitude by every friend of humanity. As a 
master, impartially consulting the interests of 
his employers, and having at the same time a 
kindly interest in the welfare of those under him, 
his death will be deeply regretted by every one 
connected with the important collieries of which 
he had the charge. His friends, and they were 
many, will willingly acknowledge that his niche 
in social and business relations will not readily 
be filled up. 

At Birkdault, Lowwood, Lancashire, aged 67, 
Daye Barker, esq. 

In Montagu-sq., Elizabeth Jane, dau. of the 
late Hon. Lionel and Lady Elizabeth Dawson. 

At Park-lane, Southsea, aged 75, Benham, 
widow of Wm. Thompson, esq., surgeon, R.N. 

At Portfields-house, Hereford, aged 88, Ann, 
relict of Wm. Lingen, esq., of Burghhill-lodge, 
near Hereford. 

At Campden-grove, Kensington, aged 60, Maria 
Hutchins, dau. of the late Dr. Callcott. 

Aged 75, Bridget, relict of the Rev. E. G. Char- 
nock, formerly of Allexton. 

At Spencer-house, Emsworth, aged 53, Kate, 
relict of Thomas Hellier Sparkes, esq. 

At Bournemouth, aged 31, Charlotte Haydon, 
widow of the Rev. Wm. Cartwright, M.A., for- 
merly Rector of Itchingfield, Sussex. 

At Hundleby, Lincolnshire, aged 62, James 
Hairby, esq., M.D. 

At his residence, Bathwick-hill, Bath, Thomas 
Roscoe, esq., solicitor, late of Knutsford, Chesh. 

Aged 39, William Horsfall, esq., of Oak-house, 
Manningham, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

At his residence, Woolwich, aged 40, John, 
eldest son of the late John Shersby, esq. 

At his residence, Green-park-buildings, Bath, 
aged 70, John Peter Hardy, esq. 

At Streatham-park, Surrey, Leonard Phillipps, 
esq., of the Wandsworth-road. 

April 4. At Gidea-hall, Romford, Essex, Mary 
Herlot, wife of Samuel Tudor, esq. 

At Wyberton Rectory, Boston, Caroline, widow 
of the Rev. Philip Alpe, M.A., and youngest dau. 
of the Rev. Martin Sheath, M.A., Rector of the 
above parish. 

At Wood-house, near Ely, John Swift, esq. 

At the residence of Wm. de Lannoy, esq., 
Landsdowne-place, Brighton, Louisa, wife of 
Edward English, esq., of the Terrace, Manor- 
park, Streatham, Surrey. 

At Hastings, aged 46, Walter Duke, esq., 
surgeon. 

At Crouch-st., Colchester, aged 65, Wm., son 
of Thomas Taylor, esq., West Stockwell-st., 
Colchester. 

At the Spa, Gloucester, aged 84, Louisa, widow 
of Captain Thomas Tykes, R.N. 

At Dieppe, Charlotte Augusta, widow of Capt. 
Trimmer, R.N. 

At Dover, Maria, dau. of the late Wm. Phipps, 
ong. of River, near Dover. 

n Devonshire-st., aged 70, Henry Chetwynd- 
Stapylton, esq. 
At the Vicarage, Saxilby, near Lincoln, aged 
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74, Rachel, widow of Henry Smith, esq., of 
Gainsborough. 

April 5. At Great Glenn, aged 53, William 
Cooper, gent. 

In London, Ellen Emelia, wife of Sir S. Geo. 
Bonham, bart., K.C.B. 

Aged 62, Alexander Liebert, esq., of Swinton- 
hall, Swinton. 

At Watford, Herts, aged 58, John Spencer 
Pidcock, esq., surgeon, second son of the late 
Rev. Benjamin Pidcock, Vicar of Youlgreave, 
Derbyshire. 

* At Camberwell-terr., aged 9, Ann Eliz. Clarke, 
eldest child of the Rev. W.C. Moore, M.A., In- 
cumbent of St. Philip and St. James, Ilfracombe. 

At Torrington-sq., aged 35, Lizzie, wife of Geo. 
R. Smalley, esq., of King’s College. 

At the Elms, Kingston-upon-Thames, aged 79, 
Miss Ann Stewart. 

At Bath, Sarah, dau. of the late Dr. George 
Charles, of Ayr. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 17, Margaret 
Hannah Lax Mariann, only child of Robert and 
Mariann Smallwood. 

April 6. At Bigadon, South Devon, aged 15, 
Robert Thomas Ryan, younger son of the late 
Gen. Sir John Hunter Littler, G.C.B. 

At Swinton, near Malton, aged 76, Mrs. M. A. 
Hopper. 

At Tong-hall, near Bradford, aged 80, Col. J. 
P. Tempest. He was the senior magistrate of 
the West Riding bench, Bradford district, having 
qualified in 1820. 

Aged 81, Mr. Sam. Powell, of Knaresborough, 
solicitor, who had been in practice in that town 
since 1807. He was under-steward of the courts 
for the Honour of Knaresborough, and returning 
officer for that borough, to which he was ap- 
pointed by the late Duke of Devonshire in 1813, 
and clerk to the magistrates for the wapentake 
of Claro for half a century. 

At Calais, Henry Duncan, esq., 

At Picton-villas, Holloway, seat és ‘Mr. Robt. 
Cannon, for many years principal clerk in the 
office of the ‘‘ Times. 

Aged 80, Thomas Edwards, esq., Axminster, 
Devon. 

Eleanor Serena, wife of Mr. Maximilian Simon, 
of Little Moorfields, and third dau. of N. B. 
Engleheart, esq., of Blackheath and Doctors’ 
Commons. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Camden - grove, 
Peckham, aged 54, Thomas Braddock. 

At her residence, Upper Fitzroy-st., at an ad- 
vanced age, Juliet, widow of Capt. T. Wing, R.N. 

At Clifton, Sarah, widow of the Rev. Edward 
Bullock, late of Hamildon, Surrey. 

At his residence, Aveley Parsonage, Essex, 
aged 50, George Lewis Parrot. 

At Lewisham, aged 21, Edward Sheppard, 
youngest son of James Holdsworth, esq. 

At Kennington, aged 76, Harriot, widow of R. 
G. Fricker, esq. 

Aged 80, Thomas Edwards, esq., of Axminster. 

Aged 77, G. H. L. Crespin Armiger, late of 
Mottecombe-court and Modbury. 

April7. Aged 58, Lieut. Henry Roberts, R.N., 
late of Osmington, near Weymouth. 

At Park-crescent, Stoke Newington, aged 80, 
Mary -_, _ of Thomas Pattison, esq., late of 
the H.EI 

At a -terrace, Hyde-park, Lady Tees- 
dale, widow of Major-Gen. Sir G. Teesdale, K.H. 

Ann, wife of Charles J. Muggeridge, esq., of 
Twickenham. 

At Hackney, aged 73, John Clarke, esq., of 
Mark-lane, London. 

At the residence of his sons, Vere-st., Ca- 
vendish-sq., aged 76, Jos. Taylor, esq., M.R.C.S 

At Southampton, aged 48, Major Harriot, one 
of the passengers from India in the mail-packet 
“*Ripon.” He was taken ill at Malta, and died 
at Southampton two days after he landed there. 
There was no clue as to who he was, and his 
relatives were advertised for in the London 
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newspapers. His nephew saw the advertisement, 
and came to Southampton. The Major turned 
out to be one of the judges who presided at the 
trial of the King of Delhi, and amongst his 
baggage was property to a large amount. 

Drowned in the River Cherwell, by the up- 
setting of a very light boat, called a whiff, con- 
structed to carry only one person, Wm. Spencer 
Gregg, of Canterbury, an undergraduate of St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford. The jury at the inquest 
added to a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death” an 
opinion that such boats were dangerous in the 
extreme. 

Helena, dau. of Mr. Rutter, Surgeon, St. 
Aubyn-st. 

At St. Andrew’s, Margaret, third dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Patrick Thompson, Madras Army. 

At Kensington-park-gardens East, Ladbroke- 
8q., aged 82, Ann, widow of Samuel Fox, 

At his residence, Wray-park, Reigate, Surrey, 
aged 74, Robert Pinkerton, D.D., late of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine. 

April 8. At Brighton, aged 63, George Walsh 
Hallam, esq., of Brent Pelham-hall, Herts, a 
magistrate and a deputy-lieut. for that county. 

At his residence, Stanhope-st., Park-place, 
Regent’s-park, aged 74, Joseph Beioley, esq., 
formerly a chief factor "of the Hon. Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and late a Governor of the Royal 
Hospitals of London. 

Aged 81, John Boodle, of Heath-farm, Watford, 
and Davies-st., Grosvenor-sq. 

At Lombard-st., aged 75, Mr. Thomas Wilson. 

At Upper Sydenham, Kent, aged 30, Frances 
Mary Ann, wife of Wm. Compton, esq. 

At Chickerell, aged 41, Cecilia Dorothea, relict 
of Capt. W. Payne, R.N.. 

At Balgreggan - house, Wigtonshire, Patrick 
Maitland, esq., of Freugh. 

At his residence, Upper Clapton, aged 78, John 
Birkett, esq. 

At Headingley-hill, near Leeds, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. S. B. Stewart, M.A., and dau. of the 
late W. Leay, esq., of Ravencroft-hall, Cheshire, 
and of Liverpool. 

At Bedale, aged 43, Michael, youngest son of 
the late Thomas Fothergill, esq., of Aiskew- 
house, Bedale, Yorkshire. 

At Elie, Fifeshire, Catherine Nisbet, widow of 
John Waugh, of Berners-st. 

At Edworth, Horley, Surrey, aged 74, Charles 
Moore, esq., formerly of St. James’s-st. 

At the Rectory, Barnoldby-le-Beck, Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire, Robert, eldest surviving son of the 
Rev. M. H. Becher. 

April 9. At the residence of her son, Guild- 
ford-st., Russell-sq., aged 85, Mrs. Hart, widow 
of Samuel Hart. 

At Gloucester, Blanche, wife of the Rev. C. B. 
Coney. 

At the residence of her nephew, Capt. Godden, 
Ashten, Sandwich, aged 54, Frances, youngest 
dau. of the late Robert Godden, esq., of Finch- 
den, Tenterden, Kent. 

At Bishop’s Stortford, aged 43, Betsey, wife of 
Charles F. Hodso’ 

At Clay-hill, Enfield, aged 74, Robt. Stapleton, 
sen., esq. 
~ At Dev onshire-terrace, Hyde-park, Lucy Mary 
Elleanor, wife of J. W. Safe, esq., of the Ad- 
miralty. 

At Wilton-crescent, Harriet, eldest dau. of G. 
H. Barnett, esq., of Glympton-park, Oxon. 

At Gibraltar, on his passage home from India, 
aged 31, William Delafield Arnold, Director of 
Public Instruction in the Punjab, fourth son of 
the late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. 

At Bierton-house, Aylesbury, aged 81, James 
Cooper, esq. 

April 10, At his residence, St. Owen’s-street, 
Hereford, aged 77, Edwin Goode Wright, e 

At Godmanchester, aged 11, Edward The ore, 
youngest child and only son of the late John 
Chapman, esq., of Whitby, Yorkshire. 

of consumption, aged 36, Hannah, wife of W. 
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Goodman, Uxbridge, and eldest surviving dau. 
of Wm. Morten, Hayes, Middlesex. 

At his residence, South-Hayes, Bath, aged 55, 
Thos. Bishop, esq. He was for many years con- 
nected with the bank in Old Bond-street. 

At Hampstead, aged 8, Oliver Francis, second 
son of the Right Hon. T. Milner Gisbon, M.P. 

In London, Adhelm Mount Jocelyn, youngest 
son of Dr. Gauntlett, and grandson of William 
Mount, esq., of Canterbury. : 

At Hailes-cottage, near Slateford, Wm. Laurie, 
sen., esq., nearly 50 years in the Union Bank of 
Scotland, Edinburgh. 

At Ipswich, aged 81, C. Gross, esq., solicitor ; 
Treasurer for the Ipswich Division of the county 
of Suffolk 13 years; Coroner for Suffolk 29 years ; 
and Clerk to the Commissioners of Taxes for 
60 years. 

At Bournemouth, Emma Mary, only dau. of 
the Rev. W. Alder, formerly Vicar of White 
Notley. 

At Weymouth, aged 14, Elizabeth, third dau. 
of Geo. Andrews, esq. 

At Broughton, near Stockbridge, aged 90, 
Anne, widow of Joseph Tomkins, esq. 

At Croscombe, Somerset, aged 47, Susannah 
Pickstone, second dau. of the late W. H. Budd, 
esq., of Stoke, near Guildford, Surrey. 

At Warfield-lodge, Berks, Clara Anne, wife of 
the Very Rev. Dr. Newman, late Dean of Cape- 
town. 

At Middlesborough-on-Tees, Anne, wife of 
Oscar Lindberg, esq. 

At Chester, aged 75, Bevis Thelwall, esq., Com- 
mander R.N. 

At Aberdeen, aged one year and a-half, Joseph 
Hooker, youngest child of the Rev. W. M’Gilvray, 
D.D., and grandson of Sir Wm. Hooker, Director 
of her Majesty’s Gardens, Kew. 

At his residence, in Harley-st., aged 59, Edmund 
de Pentheny O’Kelly, esq. 

April 11. At Elm-cottage, Hampstead, Isa- 
bella, wife of Joseph Glynn, esq., F.R.S., of West- 
bourne-park-villas, and only dau. of the late 
Peter Black, esq., R.N. 

In Berkeley-sq., Bristol, aged 70, Mr. John 
Taylor, for nearly fifty years proprietor of the 
“ Bristol Mirror.’’ He had for some time suffered 
from disease of the heart, which ultimately 
caused his death. In the spring of the year he 
completed his jubilee as proprietor of the ‘‘ Bristol 
Mirror ;” and had his manners been less attrac- 
tive, and his disposition less genial, it would have 
been impossible for a man to have filled, for so 
long a period, such a leading position among 
the journalists of this great city withont creating 
a large circle of friends and acquaintances. How- 
ever, independently of the influence naturally 
resulting from the conduct of a powerful political 
organ, he had troops of friends, made not in the 
heat of party conflicts, but in the administration 
of the numerous charities which are the pride of 
Bristol. In the year in which he was the presi- 
dent of the Dolphin Society the contributions 
reached almost the point, and were a substantial 
proof of his popularity as a citizen. Conserva- 
tive as a politician, he was truly liberal in prac- 
tice. As an employer he was beloved, and in all 
the relations of life his sterling integrity will 
long keep his memory green. In personal ap- 
pearance Mr. Taylor was a model; his com- 
manding stature and finely formed figure have 
long been familiar to the inhabitants of Bristol ; 
but these were the least attractive portions of 
the man.— Abridged from the Clifton Chronicle. 

Suddenly, at Collumpton, aged 36, James Fox, 
son of Thomas Were Fox, esq., Plymouth. 

At Kelso, N.B., aged 23, Jane Wilson, second 
dau. of Thos. Lindores, esq., the Flaggs. 

At Tunbridge, aged 71, Stephen Sayer, esq. 

Aged 71, Margaret, wife of John Jenkins, esq., 
of Caerleon, Monmouthshire. 

d At his residence, Poulton Hey, Cheshire, aged 
73, John Deane Case, esq., a magistrate for the 
county, 
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At Everton, aged 55, Francis Bury, esq. 

At Park-hall, near Chorley, Lancashire, aged 
62, Richard Edward Alison, esq. 

April 12. At his residence, Laura-lodge, Wes- 
ton-road, Bath, Mr. Drew, also of New Bond-st. 
Mr. Drew first introduced the wholesale sta 
business into Bath, in the manufacture of whic 
employment is given to a large portion of the 
female population of the city. 

At the Rectory-house, Little Easton, Essex, 
the residence of her brother, the Rev. V. Knox 
Child, M.A., Isabella, youngest dau. of the late 
Wm. Child, esq., of Denmark-hill, Surrey. 

_At St. Petersburg, Madame Bosio, the colhueted 
singer. 

At Entry-hill-house, Bath, Selina, only surviv- 
ing dau. of the late Sir Charles Granville Stuart 
Menteath, of Closeburn, Dumfriesshire. 

At Southam, aged 71, Henry Lilley Smith, esq. 

At Karsfield, Clist St. George, aged 74, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the Rev. J. F. Doveton, formerly 
Rector of Mells, Somerset. 

At his seat, Hornby-castle, near Lancaster, 
aged 80, Pudsey Dawson, esq. The venerable 
gentleman was a magistrate and deputy-lieut. 
of the county; and, some years ago, served the 
office of high-sheriff. He was the eldest son of 
Mr. Pudsey Dawson, Mayor of Liverpool in 1779 
and 1780, who will be long remembered as the 
founder of the School for the Indigent Blind in 
that town, the first of the kind established in 
England. On his father’s death, in 1816, he suc- 
ceeded to the estate of Langcliffe-hall, Yorkshire, 
where the family had long been settled; and in 
1840 he became the successor of his relative, 
Admiral Tatham, in the estate of Hornby-castle, 
of which the admiral became possessed as heir- 
at-law at the conclusion of the memorable will 
cause, ‘* Tatham v. Wright.” 

At Gore-pit, Feering, Essex, aged 18, Frances 
Eleanor, eldest dau. of the late Major Hamilton. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 41, David Peloquin 
Cosserat, second son of the late Rev. G. P. Cos- 
serat, of Brampford Speke, and Rector of Drink- 
stone, Suffolk. 

At his residence, Harcourt-villa, near Salis- 
bury, aged 80, John Richardson, esq. 

At Windsor, aged 63, Col. Geo. Walter Prosser, 
late Lieut.-Governor of the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. 

At Chiltern-house, Wendover, aged 77, Lieut.- 
Col. Jacob Watson, formerly of the 14th Foot. 

In Hereford-sq., Brompton, aged 55, Nathaniel 
Griffin, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At her residence, Streatham-hill, Surrey, aged 
82, Elizabeth, widow of James Bristow, esq. 

Aged 56, R. Dering, esq., of Lockleys, Herts. 

At Bilsworth, aged 69, Mary, wife of George 
Stone, esq. 

At his residence, Mornington-road, Regent’s- 
park, S. Groom, esq., late of the War-office. 

April 13. At Park-villa, Holsworthy, Frances 
Amelia, wife of Henry Gilbert Cory, esq., and 
dau. of the late Rev. Roger Kingdon, formerly 
Rector of Holsworthy. 

At his residence, Widcombe-cresc., Bath, aged 
64, Arthur West, esq. 

At Dawlish, Major Baynes. 

At the Hawthorns, Chippenham, aged 28, Eli- 
zabeth Lloyd, eldest dau. of William Burt Whit- 
marsh, esq. 

At Orme-sq., Bayswater, aged 59, Robert 
Bradfield Sanders, solicitor. 

In Brompton-crese., aged 73, Eliza Ann, relict 
of Benjamin Coates, esq., of North-end, Fulham. 

At Melling-house, Southport, aged 62, Sarah, 
widow of William Kershaw, esq., of Edge-hill, 
Liverpool. 

In Clifton-gardens, Paddington, aged 33, Su- 
sannah Palmer, wife of Capt. Percival R. Innes, 
Bengal Army. R.I.P, 

Accidentally killed in King William-st., City, 
aged 32, David Ritchie, esq., of Kingswood-terr., 
Lee, Kent, Secretary to the Committee of Trea- 
sury of the Bank of England. 
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At his residence, Euston-sq., aged 93, Col. 
Robert John Hudleston, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Bellevue, Swansea, aged 66, Richard Au- 
brey, esq. 

f* In Paris, aged 69, Charles Barry Baldwin, esq., 
formerly M.P. for Totnes. 

April,14. After three days’ illness, Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late Edward Tilbury, esq., of Patriot- 
pl., Brighton. 

At his residence, Haling-grove, near Croydon, 
aged 36, Walter Ricardo, esq. 

At her residence, Woolwich, Hester, relict of 
Capt. Fullom, formerly of H.M.’s 43rd Regt., and 
of the Royal Military Asylum. 

In Berkeley-sq., aged 90, the Hon Elizabeth 
Curzon, dau. of the late Viscount Curzon. 

At his residence, Mayfield, Walsall, aged 70, 
Henry Christopher Windle, esq. 

At Barnstaple, suddenly, Frances Sarah, wife 
of George Paske Jones, esq., and second dau. of 
the late Fitzherbert Brooke, esq.. formerly of 
Stanshawe’s-court, Gloucestershire. 

In Milner-sq., Islington, aged 17, Jane Donald- 
son, eldest dau. of Dr. Allan. 

At Cheltenham, Miss Ann Tarleton Moore, 
dau. of the late Rev. Glover Moore, Rector of 
Halsall, Lancashire. 

At her sister’s, Miss Beauchamp, Rose-hill- 
terr., Worcester, Mary Northcote, formerly of 
Plymouth, widow of Augustus Northcote, esq. 

At Rothwell Rectory, Lincolnshire, aged 47, 
Martha Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Isle Grant 
Overton, B.D. 

Don Antonio Arom de Ayala, Spanish Consul 
for Australia. He shot himself in Blenheim-park, 
the seat of the Duke of Marlborough. From a 
letter written by the deceased it appeared that 
he had left London to destroy himself in the 
Duke’s park. On his person were found three 
letters, one addressed by him to the landlady of 
the Bear Hotel, Woodstock, where he had been 
staying since the 12th, and another addressed to 
the Duke of Marlborough. The third is evidently 
addressed to him. The address on this letter is 
**Don Antonio Arom de Ayala, Spanish Consul 
for Australia, Tavistock Hotel, Covent-garden.” 
In his letter to the Duke of Marlborough he begs 
that his Grace will pardon him for selecting his 
park fer a place in which to end his life, and he 
observes that he has a feeling which may be a 
childish one, that objects that he should die in 
cultivated fields, where cottages are, and rail- 
roads cross, and signs of life exist, therefore he 
has selected Blenheim-park for this purpose, and 
prays that the Duke will cause him to be buried 
at the spot where he has died, and will cause a 
cross to be put up to note the place, according to 
Spanish custom. 

April 15. At Lawn-park, Sydenham, Anne, 
wife of Charles Warne, esq., F.R.A., formerly of 
Milborne St. Andrew, and dau. of the late John 
Holland, esq., of Clapham Common. 

Emily, wife of Mr. Howard Hopley, of Tich- 
borne-st., and eldest dau. of E. Wright Ander- 
son, esq., of East Acton. 

Aged 53, Abigail, wife of F. R. Frinneby, esq., 
of Guildersfield, Lower Streatham, and Cannon- 
st., City. 

At Feltham-hill, Amelia, widow of Henry 
Capel, esq. 

In Eccleston-sq., Caroline Rachel Baillie, eldest 
dau. of the Lord Advocate for Scotland, M.P. 

At Ida-cottage, Niton, Isle of Wight, aged 41, 
Ida Emma, widow of John Wilson, esq., late 
of Ida-cottage, and formerly of Wilmington-sq., 
Pentonville, London. 

In Cadogan-pl., Belgravia, aged 53, after a few 
days’ illness, George Cary Elwes, esq. 

In Bedford-pl., Clapham-rise, aged 54, James 
Hardy, esq., eldest surviving son of the late James 
Richard Hardy, esq., formerly of Peckham-road, 
Camberwell, Surrey. 

At her residence, Fishergate-house, York, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Thomas Laycock, esq. 

At _ Jane Emily Wilson, wife of 
3 
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William Edmondstoune Aytoun, esq., Professor 
of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. 

In Albert-road, Regent’s-park, Richard Preston 
Prichard, esq. 

At Priory-hill, near Wolston, aged 35, John 
Edge, esq. 

April 16. At Blackheath, aged 77, Ann Ver- 
tue, relict of Edward Charles Donne, M.D., for- 
merly of Mattishall, Norfolk. 

Aged 53, Elizabeth Abbott, eldest dau. of the 
late Stephen Abbott Notcutt, esq., of Ipswich. 

At his residence, in St. James’s-sq., Bath, aged 
78, Capt. Anderdon. 

At Widcombe, Isle of Wight, aged 85, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the Rev. William Hughes. 

Aged 71, Fliza Katherine, eldest dau. of the 
late William Speer, esq., of Weston, Surrey, and 
Park-prospect, Westminster. 

At Leamington, aged 64, Harriet, wife of the 
Rev. Arden Bayley, Rector of Edgcott, North- 
amptonsh., third and last surviving dau. of the 
Rev. M. H. Bartholmew, for 32 years Rector of 
the same parish. 

At Dalkey, near Dublin, aged 75, William 
Edward Porter, esq., late Clerk of Recognizances 
to the High Court of Chancery in Ireland. 

At his residence, Glocester-pl., Portman-sq., 
aged 53, George Blunt, esq., late of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

At Woodfield-lodge, Streatham, aged 76, Sa- 
muel Tupman, esq., late of the Paymaster-Gene- 
ral’s office. 

Of paralysis, aged 45, Mary Ann, wife of James 
Smith, esq., of Doe Bank-house, Astwood Bank, 
Worcester. 

At the Norfolk Hotel, Bognor, aged 31, Hugh 
Ebrington Fortescue, esq. 

April 17. At Alverton, Truro, aged 62, Wm. 
Mansel Tweedy, esq., banker, and chairman of 
the Cornwall Railway. 

At Cheltenham, aged 74, Mary Anne, second 
and last surviving dau. of the late Rev. Sir Her- 
bert Croft, Bart. 

At Chichester, aged 65, John Cottrell, esq., J.P. 
He was highly esteemed for his candid, frank, 
and charitable disposition. He was for many 

ears engaged in business, from which he had, 

owever, retired for some years past. He filled the 
distinguished office of a city magistrate, the du- 
ties of which he carried out carefully and conscien- 
tiously. He was a member of the committee of 
the Chichester Infirmary, and ever displayed the 
greatest energy and perseverance in promoting 
the interest and well-being of the charity. 

At Bath, aged 80, Mrs. Augusta C. Baynes, 
widow of Capt. Baynes, R.N. 

At Edinburgh, aged 6 months, Edith Milling- 
ton, dau. of Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

At Bramcote-hall, Warwickshire aged 44, 
Robert Choyce, esq. 

April 18. At the Palace, Salisbury, aged 13, 
Mary Isabel, eldest child of the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Salisbury. 

At his residence, Grove-place, Hackney, aged 
64, William Masterman. 

At Clapham, Catherine, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. Turner, 54th Regt. 

At Ramsgate, aged 32, Thomas Holt Leigh 
Bland, late Lieut. 61st Bengal N.I., eldest son of 
the Rev. Dr. Bland, Rector of Lilley, Herts. 

At Bristol, aged 76, Thomas Lewis, esq. 

At Twerton, aged 68, Thomas Hitchins, esq. 

April19. At the residence of his grand-dau., 
Emma-pl., Stonehouse, aged 72, Richard Hele, 
esq., late of Durnford-st., Stonehouse. 

At Mason’s-hill, Bromley, Kent, aged 71, Mary, 
wife of the late Mr. William Baxter, of Bromley, 
and dau. of the late William Walmisley, esq., 
Chief Clerk in the House of Lords. 

Aged 60, Lucy, wife of J. H. Ridsdale, esq., of 
Meanwood-hill, and dau. of the late D. Riming- 
ton, esq., of Leeds. 

At the Terrace, Southend, Essex, aged 31, 
George W. Swaine, esq., only son of W. Swaine, 
esq., of Milton Hamlet, Prittlewell, Essex. 
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At Glasfryn-house, Trawsfynydd, North Wales, 
aged 83, Jarret Jarrett, esq. 

At the Hotel Windsor, Rue Rivoli, Paris, aged 
56, Sir Harry Dent Goring, Bart., of Highden, 
Sussex. He was the seventh Baronet, the crea- 
tion of which was in 1627. He was born in 1802, 
and succeeded to the family estate in 1844. He 
was twice married ; in 1827 to Augusta, daugh- 
ter of Col. J. Harvey, and in 1842 to Mary Eliza- 
beth, dau. of J. G. Lewis, esq., and widow of J. 
Panton, esq. He was educated at Westminster. 
In 1832 he was elected member for the Rape of 
Bramber, which he held till 1841. He was High 
Sheriff of Anglesea in 1848, and a Deputy-Lieut. 
for the county, and also for Sussex. He is suc- 
ceeded by his son, now Sir Charles Goring, who 
was born in 1828. 

At Fareham, Hants, Susan Catherine, relict of 
Capt. Charles Borlase. 

At Courland-lodge, Wandsworth-road, aged 
70, George Cross. 

At Clarges-st., Mayfair, aged 
Daniel, esq. 

At Charing-cross, aged 37, Zachariah Fincham, 
of Queen-st., Portsea, fourth son of the late 
Edward Fincham, Charing-cross, 
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April 20. At Westbourne-park, aged 52, Mrs. 
Jane Stonehouse Teevan, relict of Wm. Teevan, 
esq., of Bryanston-sq., and second dau. of the 
late Wm. Boyd, esq., of Bewley-hill, Trafford. 

At Croydon, aged 70, Elizabeth, relict of Wm. 
Russell, esq. 

Aged 19, Ellen Caroline, eldest dau. of Thomas 
W. Keates, esq., of Manor-road, Lorrimore-sq. 

At the residence of his daughter, Alnwick, 
aged 62, Arthur Abercromby, esq., Glassaugh, 
Banffshire. 

At Chesterton-house, Plaistow, Essex, the 
residence of Samuel Riles, his son-in-law, aged 
79, Thomas Flather, esq., late of Brighton. 

At his son’s residence, Camden-st., aged 77, 
Filippo Pistrucci, of Rome. 

April 21. At Ambassador’s Court, St. James’s 
Palace, aged 78, Thomas March, esq. 

At his residence, Peckham Rye Common, aged 
77, Lewis Lewis, esq. 

At his residence, Loughborough-road, Brixton, 
Surrey, aged 74, 'Treadway Sheppard, esq. 

At the Parsonage, Dunkeswell, Devon, aged 18, 
Margaret Eliza, youngest dau. of the Rev. Rich. 
Croley, M.A., Incumbent of Dunkeswell and 
Dunkeswell Abbey. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 












































Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
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PRICE OF CORN. 

Average ) Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six s. d. 8s. d. s. d.  ¢. 8. d. a & 
Weeks. 40 6 34 1 23 5 31 9 40 11 39 6 

Week ending 
April 16 41 2 | 33 6 | 23 7 | 31 6 | 41 5 | 89 4 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aprit 25. 
Hay, 32. 15s. to 41. Os.—Straw, 11. 4s. to 12. 9s.—Clover, 41. 15s. to 52. 5s. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 

To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


TEN ...08 6d. to 5s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, Aprit 18. 
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COAL-MARKET, Aprrit 18. 
Best Wailsend, per ton, 14s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. Other sorts, 11s. Od. to 15s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 56s. 6d, Petersburgh Y. C., 53s. 9d. 
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‘““(\N THE LOSS OF TEETH.” And as now restored by the NEW 
PATENT SYSTEM of SELF-ADHESION WITHOUT SPRINGS, WIRES, or LIGA- 
TURES, and also without extracting any Teeth or roots, or any painful operation ; the result 
of 20 years’ practice. By THOMAS HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The invention is of importance to many persons, and those interested in it 
should read this Treatise. 
“A book that will be read with pleasure and profit by all who are about to seek dental 
advice, and emanating from such quarters may be relied upon.” —Blackwood’s Ladies’ Magazine. 
“This treatise should be read by all those who are compelled to resort to artificial teeth ; 
the author’s great experience and acknowledged success give him a title to the reader’s con- 


fidence.” —Kent Herald. 
‘Much that is curious, and more that is valuable, will be found in this treatise on the 


Teeth.” —Brighton Herald, 


SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, and all Booksellers, or sent free by post by Mr. HowarD, 
17, George-street, Hanover-square. 


GOOD NEWS FOR HUSBANDS. 


[HE extraordinary excitement in domestic circles respecting HARPER 
TWELVETREES’ PATENT SOAP POWDER for Washing, is daily increasing. 
All who have tried it are delighted with the astonishing saving of time, trouble, labour, 
money, firing, soap, tongue, and temper. A Penny Packet is equal to Ten Pennyworth of 
Soap, and a week’s washing may be done in three hours with positive certainty. No rub- 
bing required. Boil the clothes twenty minutes, and hang them up to dry. Sold in Penny 
Packets by grocers and druggists everywhere. 

Patentee, Harper TweELveTresEs, “The Works,” Three Mills-lane, Bromley by Bow, 
London, E., manufacturer of the celebrated “ Eggs and Butter Powder,’’ and ‘ Brewers’ 
Yeast,” for economical bread-making. 


RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft bandage being worn 
round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and perma- 
nent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 











SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 





BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


Rick-cloth, Marquee, and Tent Manufacturer, 
2, DUKE-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE, S.E. 


Early application should be made for second-hand Rick-cloths. 

A great variety of Marquees and Tents may be seen erected on the Premises. 

A quantity of second-hand Marquees and Tents from the Crimea, at a greatly reduced 

rice. 

- Fire Escapes, 25s. each. may be seen at the West-end Establishment, 32, Charing-cross, 
S.W., in working order. 

An Illustrated Catalogue sent free per post. Address, BensAuIn EpaineTon, 2, Duke- 
street, London-bridge, S.E. 





London Library, 12, St. James’s Square. 
HIS extensive LENDING LIBRARY, the only one of its kind in London, 


offers to its members nearly 75,000 Volumes, selected from the literature of all countries, 
and including a large proportion of old and valuable Works not supplied by ordinary Cir- 
culating Libraries. The Reading-room is furnished with the principal Periodicals, English, 
French, and German. Additions are .continually made, both of the standard works of the 
day, and of the older and rarer books. Fifteen Volumes at a time are allowed to country 
members, ten to residents in London. Subscribers are admitted on the recommendation of 
a Member, subject to the approval of the Committee. Terms, on nomination, £3 a year, or 
£2 a year with entrance fee of 6s.; life membership, £26. Prospectus free. Catalogue, 
9s. 6d. Open from 10 to 6. Rosert Harrison, Secretary and Librarian. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
waar DISEASES ARE MORE FATAL in their consequences than neg- 


lected Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections? The first and best 
remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which medical and other testimonials 
fully confirm. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by 
Tuomas Keatine, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists. : 








K BATING'S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, perfectly 
pure, nearly tasteless, and free from adulteration of any kind, having been analyzed, 
reported on, and recommended by Professors TayLor and THomson, of Guy’s and 
St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. Pererra, say, that “The finest 
oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,” characters this will be found to possess 
in a high degree. Half-pints 1s. 6d., Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d., and Five-pint Bottles 
10s. 6d., Imperial Measure. 


79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





Rheumatism, &c. 
OLES’S ALGA MARINA, or Concentrated Essence of Sea-weed, is daily 


increasing in celebrity as a remedy for Rheumatism, whether Acute or Chronic, as well 
as for Spinal Affections, Contractions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous Swellings, &c. 
All invalids should send for the Patnphiet. 


“« Teignbridge House, near Newton Abbot, Devon, May 1, 1855. 

“ Sir,—After suffering: for more than seven years from Chronic Rheumatism, and having 
tried numerous remedies with little benefit, I was induced to try the ALca Marina, and 
after applying it as directed for about six weeks I was relieved, and in a short time quite free 
from pain; I have allowed more than a year to pass, and not felt the least return of my pre- 
vious suffering. I think it right you should know of this perfect cure. 

“You are at liberty to add this testimony of the benefit of your preparation. 

“T am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

“J. Cores, Esq. Joun WINTER.” 

Sold by T. Keatine, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, in bottles, 4s. 6d., and 11s, each, and 
by all Chemists. 





